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* Oar Indian Government, in its best state, will be a grievance. It is necessary 

t the correctives should be uncommonly vigorous t the work of iheh sanguine, 
rm, and even impassioned. For it is an arduous thing to plead against the 
ises of a power which originates from you? own country, and which affects those 
are used to consider as strangers.’' — Burke, in 1783. Aj 

* An intelligent people would not sulAnitto our rule." 

Lord Ellenborough, in 1852. 

In closing the Parliamentary Session of 1833, Kiqg Viliam IV., 
Visual, reviewed the measures which had been enacted. Amongst 
\m was the Act for providing for the better government of India ; 
d of it his Majesty remarked, “ I have the most confident expec- 
tiop that the system of Government thus established will prove to 
ve been wisely framed for the improvement and happiness of the 
itives of India.” That Statute is now approaching its termina- 
n ; and the Prime Minister has? announced the intention of Aie 
leen’s Cabinet to propose to Parliament the renewal of the Indian 
rvernment on the same basis as that which was established in 1833, 
th some modifications iu^ts details only. The question then arises, 
s this system of Government as “ wisely framed” in 1$33, as 
& King^‘ most confidently expected V* And has it promoted “ the 
provement and happiness of the Natives of India?” If it have 
t, the ground for its renewal on the same basis, will be cut from 
peath the feet of the responsible advisers of Queen Victoria. For, 
renew what has produced unworthy or mischievous results, of 
s confirmed and aggravated previous evils and disorders in India, 
to endanger the integrity of the Empire which it is their duty to 
engthen and protect. 

The enquiry i^and, and the issue now raised by the effluxion of 
3 Charter Act^cannOt be better stated than in the language used 
the kte King^ It denotes, in the simplest terms, the Jhppose 

and Wpiness of ‘the nafives 



Indian Government brought its^f into 
• , hoaiHfe residing in mountain fastnesses; and laid itself open%3| 
efeanV attack iff its front. Worse still, it alarmed the GoveramSi^ 
of the Punjaub in the very crisis and agonies of its history, 

. The death of the remarkable Prince, who had so long ruled 
country with wisd^n, energy, and foresight, was followed by civil war„| 

' And at this juncture the Indian Government thrust itself in the way j 
of the contending factions; and by its aggressions on their neigh-ijjJ 
~*4)Ours, by ^collection of troops on their frontiers, and by its occu*] 
pation of neutral territory, alarmed them for their own safety .0 \ 
The Army " in a state of revolt was led to the Sutlej to be slaugh-J V 
te^ed by the English, and it was not till four severe general actions! 
had been fought on the south bank of the Sutlej in seven weeks, W 
^that our army could venture across that river. These battles!'' 
cost us considerably dearer in the ratio of casualties than the/ 1 
victory of Waterloo. Instead, however, of retiring into its owirv 
territories, the Indian Government undertook the administration of ' 
a country it had not conquered. Its mismanagement brought on 
another sanguinary war ; the discomfited army again jellied around f 
its leaders, and gave employment to a British forcemjPJpt less than? J 
thirty-five thousand men, during the greater part^- a year. Atf ^ 
, length the military insurrection was put down ; infant Prince* 
punished for our misdeeds by dethronement and banishment; andthe| 
Puhjaub placed under the sole management of European officers/*] 
But has this conquest made India more secWe ? Not at all. It ha^S 
only increased the danger. On the Western frontier it is a continue 
tion of that of Scinde ; it lies between us and the unforgiving AtfgV| 
bans ; and our army in advance (placed in the territory of subordi-I 
nate but discontented Affghan chiefs) is in a constant state of pett j 
warfare. 

Whatyeatly amount of pecuniary burthen our repent territorial! 
acquisitions may have brought on the Indian finances, it is very 
difficult to discover, so ill made out are the Finance Accounts laid 
annually before Parliament ; but in each case th$ burthen is un- K 
doubtedly great. The revenues of the Punjaub yfy^mmed, by the ^ 
Court of SKrectors, to be £1,300,000 ; and the average of ittL>, 
civil charges has already reached £1,120,000 ;, living an . 



, i? * 


ptorplu^t £ 180,000 per annum. But |bii? is. apparent cijffi;. Fov* 
k ^lesp6ndingiy wrote the Court of I)ir^tbrs^t^t]fte G<>veriior-®heti0rif : 
y%Coihcil, oaf'tbe 3rd of June, 1852, the <^|r$Pj^Q “ jnpludie hone • 
|;of the charges of the regular troops, nor the expensesof barrack ; 
f aibommodatibn.” • Now the average of military charges throughout 
^ India exceeds 50 per cent of the net revenue ; and in the Punjaub, ' 
a newly conquered country, where there is an army, probably 50,000 
/Strong, the military charges can hardly be leps/thap^e million 
"sterling; a sum that will make the Punjaub a charge and a burden " 
of about 30800,000 a year on the general revenues of India. . v - 

Equally difficult is it to make out the actual cost of Scinde ; it* * 

(t probable” expense the Directors admit to be . £480,000 

Deduct Revenue . . 30280,000 * 

Probable charge or loss in Scinde . *<£200,000 

So, too, Sattara, which to its own Prince yielded a large surplus ; 
it was annexed in the hope of gain to the general revenue ; its annexa- 
tion has proved a loss. * 

Its expenses in 1850-1 were . . £240,623 

Its receipts £205,240 ‘ 


Actual loss by Sattfara . 


£35,383 


' u V[e certainly Were not prepared,” says the Court to Lord 
Dalhousie, in reviewing th|se figures, “ to find that the annexation 
of Sattara would entail a charge upon the general resources of India.” 
Those who knew the system better, were, however, less credulous than 
the Court of Directors ; they were prepared for what has happened, 
But scarcely at peace beyond its natural limits on the North-west, 
* the Indian Government has rushed into war beyond its natural limits 
on th£ East. A mountainous country separates Bengal from Burrhab, 
/across which treips cannot be marched. The Burmese have nothing 
to do with India. They are not formidable or dangerous. ' T?here is 
*no hostile Persia beyond Burmah. There iii no Russia to urge a 

from this side. Togo to wa*%ith 
is obliged to take to the sea* Yep 


/warlike peoplp on to attack India 
liRurmah, the IndfeSl^overnment 


£|fnot only kit engaged in a war with Burmah, costing £120 r ,fl00 a\ 
probably far morejbut, by annexing Pegu, it indicates Us 



inteni i&tber of hover bein^at peSw, W? 

• |t«tier9.to the borders of Su&:* At thei%e of tjje fM of 18 V||^| 
timid might as ratSon'qfybavis annexed Normapdy, a? ISlia now >. 

" Pegu. .For, as id Europe, England pOssesieg. %vt« 4 which nature 
itself— which ethnology', geography, History, have' all uoited to assign 
to it; so also in India. There, too, we have boundaries unmistake: 

‘ ably fixed by nature. But, as in the West, bo in the East, these are 
now abauMed; and besides the cost of past wars, and of the preset- 
war, the Natives of India will have to bear the burthens of future 
wars ; as inevitable as Kaffir hostilities, unless a through change in 
our system be now adopted. 

Applying, then, the test of Peace to the last twenty, years, fohat # 
► opportunity, what means, what changes, can a Government, occupied 
more or le^s with war for fifteen of those years, have hid of working 
out the improvement and the happiness of the Natives ? No man can 
serve two masters. No Government— above all, no Foreign Govern- 
ment,— can recompense a people for the misery, the cost, and the bur- 
then of war. War Requires all the energy, all the mind, all the money, 
a Government can avail itself of. What war, during the greater part 
. of the currency of the present Charter Act, has had the benefit of 
" in India, the Natives have been deprived of. They have not had the 
energy, the mind, or the money of the Government applied to their 
improvement or happiness. 


II. Finances. 

Ai.d the effect of this deprivation is to be seen in the state of the 
Finances of India; Pecuniary Prosperity being the second great 
test of good government everywhere. 

: f It Engla nd a deficit in the Treasury is -the rnift heinous of all 
Government offences. No Administration can survive for three year* 
aWant of equilibrium itt our receipts and expenditure, no matter how 
i. Fo regard, too, other countries in Europe a^somparativelj 

Stronger weak according to their financial pi*i^>dwe-*e con-.' 
liferring danger to the stability of ordain AustriafronK 
Ins of i£» Treasury. Turn to lndj», _ " ‘ ^ ‘ 



feiTps,' 

, icifldetiil. „ }' t v v v ^. 4 ^ , * 

2&V- V > ‘W ‘ ' ' 4ttFICIT. 8UmiJ®. • 

f 1838-9 . -; ; . . . . tei)0 

1839- 40 . . . . . 2,138,000 

1840- 1; 1,754,000 

1841- 2 ....... 1,771,000 

1842- 3 . ; . * 1 „ . . 1,346,000 

1843- 4 ....... 1,440,000 

• 1844-5 583,000 1 

1845- 6 1,495,376 

1846- 7 971,202 ' 

*847-8 l,9t%79l ' 

1848- 9 . . . . ... 1,473,115 

1849- 50 ...... £354,187* 

1850- 1 631,173 

In the greater part, therefore, of the twenty years of the present 
Charter Act, the deficit of the India Government hjjp-Jbeen as 
chronic as the state of war. In 13 years, it will be seen ihat it has 
E amounted, in the face of an increasing revenue, to the amazing sum of 
£15,541,470 ; all provided for, of course, by loans and debt ; agencies 
adverse to, not promotive of, the improvement and happiness of the 
people. 

When the present system of Gcyernment was framed in 1833, 
th£ military charges of India were about eight millions sterling, or 49 
percent of its net revenue. Twenty years of anticipated “improve- 
ment and happiness’* have now almost elapsed, and tty; military 
charges now exceed twelve million* sterling, and eat up 56 per cent of 
the net revenue. In other words, the large cash balances that were 
in the Treasury in the early part of the year 1838, and the increase 



of revenue that has concurrently been going on, have not only been 
absorbed by military charges ; but it is those charges which have 
produced this continuous state of deficit, and which have augmented 
the Indian debt^m £30,000,000, as it stood, when the Act pa&sed; 
to £50,000,000^as it will stand when the Statute^ that was to doso 
much gjpod- to India, will expire. Out of twdbty years, fifteenycars 
of war ; in thirteen -years a deficit of 15f millions aterling ; ||&ly 


ling t 


i to the debt. These *tfc the first resu 


legislation^ 1833*" which arrest our path in clearing 

tip/'. 

tkl« re$3g£g»tof. the wcidentel jncrejpe of the pjj^Mioue 
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III. Material Improvements. 

Of course, a system of government which in the last twenty years 
has gone on increasing its military expenditure from eight to twelve 
millions sterling, and thus adding to its debt, has had little to spend 
on what are, in such a country as India, the hext evidence of good 
government — Public Works. Lord Auckland, the first Governor- 
General after the enactment of 1833, commenced his administration 
by recognising the construction of roads, bridges, harbours, tanks, and 
irrigation works, as a primary duty of the Indian Government. But, 
having recognized the duty, his Lordship immediately proceeded to 
disable himself from discharging it, by beginning that career of warfare 
which is still going on. So, that out of a revenue exceeding 21 
millions sterling, the rate of government expenditure on public works 
has, according to Mr. Campbell,* been 2-J- per cent, or less than 
£500,000 a year, spread over a country as large as Europe ; for 
British India contains an area of 1,294,602 square miles. And 
of this half million, by far the greater part is spent on the favoured 
and no doubt very important North-Western Provinces. They yield 
a net-revenue of four and a half millions sterling, and of it have seven 
and a half per cent spent on improvements. Whilst on Madras, with 
a net revenue of nearly four millions, only one half percent is so laid 
out; though in Madras the land assessment falls far-heavier on the 
cultivators than in any other part of India, though the soil pants for 
moisture, and though whole rivers of fertilising waters run to waste 
for want of irrigation works. Bengal contributes more than eight 
millions sterling net, and receives one per cent back in the construc- 
tion of roads, &c., and Bombay the same per centage on its net 
revenue of £2,300,000. Here stands the account for 1849-50; the 
year in which there was a small surplus. 



POPULATION. | 

JQ. MILLS. 

NET REVENUE, 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Bengal 

41.000. 000 

23.000, OOOj 

$25,000 1 
f 85,000 

£ 8,500,000" 

£ 92,200“ 

N. W. Puov. 

4,500,000* 

348,000 

Madras 

22,000,0# 

140,000 

3,779,000 

14,919 

Bombay. 

■ — — 

10,405,000 

120,000 

2,337,000 

24,743 


And of these suras so debited against public'Works, some portion 
id, it most be borne in mind, spent on barracks and purely military 


• Modem India. Mr. Campbell is a writer favourable to the existing Indian 
administration, but in the statistical papers just put into circulation by the Court 
nf Directors, the total average exnenditure on uublic works, during fourteen 
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undertakings. The figures, too, include the cost of superintendence ; 
which has sometimes wasted 70 per cent, of the outlay. 

IV. CoNDfTlON OF THE PEOPLE. 

But, in spite of war, deficit, and want of roads, bridges, harbours, 
and public works, — in spite of this, the Condition of the People 
may have improved during the last twenty years ? Try the Act of 
183.3, then, by this test. There can be none better or surer. In India, 
however, it is necessary to recollect, the British Government is more 
than the Ruler and Governor of the people ; it is their Landlord also. 
Thus it is doubly bound to them. It has its duties as Proprietor, 
as well as its .obligations as Administrator to perform ; it has Tenants, 
as well as Subjects to look after, to care for, and to protect ; it acts 
directly, as well as indirectly on the cultivation and on the cultiva- 
tors of the soil ; and it is immediately, as well as mq^iatcly re- 
sponsible for its state and their condition. Remembering this, 
first Ictus go to our oldest provinces, where there is wlmt is called 
a permanent land settlement ; permanent, however, only to the middle 
man ; fluctuating beyond even Irish fluctuation, to the cultivator. 
“ In the fertile districts of Lower ‘Bengal,” says a thoroughly well-in- 
formed writer in the Calcutta Review, No. XII. 

, “ So bountifully intersected by nol/le rivers fed by tributary streams 
and rivulets, which spread perennial verdure and luxuriance over 
fields and plains, and constituting links of communication, stimulate 
and promote the alacrity and bustle of traffic,— there is to be found 
a community leading a lift such as to call forth sympathy and 
commiseration. The community we allude to, is that of the Bengal 
Ryot. The name is familiar here as one expressive of an ignorant, 
degraded, and oppressed race.” 

“To whatever part of Bengal we may go, the Ryot will be found, 

4 to live all his days on rice, and to go covered with a slight cotton 
cloth.’ The profits which he makes are consumed in some way or 
other. The demands upon him are almost endless, and he must 
meet them one by one. This prevents the creation of capital, and 
prolongs the longevity of the Mahajani [or usurious money-lending] 
system. The districts of Bengal are noted for fertility and exuber- 
ance of crops ; and if the Ryots could enjoy freedom and security, 
the country would exhibit a cheering spectacle. But their present 
condition is miserable, and appears to rouse no fellow feeling, no 
Sympathy, in those by whom they are surrounded. The monthly 
expense of a Ry<*t is 1-| to 3 rupees ;* and if he has a family, it must 
be proportionately higher. We do not believe that there are in all 

* A rupee may be reckoned as 2 shillings of English money. 
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the districts five in every hundred, whose whole anuual profits exceed 
one hundred rupees ! ' ; 

** In many instances the earnings of a Ryot are not sufficient for his 
family ; and his wife and sons are obliged to betake themselves to 
some pursuit, and assist him with all they can get. He lives gene- 
rally upon coarse rice and dholl ; vegetables and fish would be 
luxuries. His dress consists of a bit of rag and a slender chuddcr ; 
his bed is composed of a coarse mat and a pillow ; his habitation, a 
thatched roof and his property, a plough, two bullocks, one or two 
lotahs and some bijdhan. He toils ‘ from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve and despite this he is a haggard, poverty-smitten, 
wretched creature. This is po exaggeration ; even in ordinary seasons, 
and under ordinary circumstances, the ltyots may often be seen 
fasting for days apd nights for want of food/ 

“The inability of the Ryot to better his degraded condition, in 
which he has been placed by the causes we have named, is increased 
by his mental debasement. Unprotected, harassed and oppressed, 
he has been precluded from the genial rays of intellectuality. His 
mind is veiled in a thick gloom of ignorance.” 

And the consequence of this condition of the Bengal Ryot, is, to 
quote the language of the Court of Directors, (3 June, 1852), “ there 
has been a diminution in the total receipts from land in the old 
provinces of Bengal since 1813 44.” 

Such are the results of the Zemindary system. Turn next to 
Madras, where the Ryotwary prevails. There, the India Government 
does not place the cultivators at the mercy of great speculators in 
land and farmers of taxes, with power to rack, torment, and sell them 
off ; and render them the slaves of money-lenders. There, it acts the 
part of landlord directly ; annually fixing the rent of the minute 
portions into which the soil is subdivided; annually collecting these 
petty sums from its yearly patch-work settlements. And what are 
the results there? “The Madras men with whom I have talked,” 
writes Mr. Campbell,”* candidly admit that at the present time the 
state of things is most unsatisfactory — that the people are wretchedly 
poor, the land of little value ; that the difficulty is to get people to 
cultivate it on any terms, and that the cultivation is kept up by 
forcing, by government advances, &c. And what are these, “ &c. 
&q.” too common place to name ? Cruelties at which humanity shud- 
ders V and of which the Madras Petition lately presented to Parlia- 
ment gives the following example as occurring in thp year 1850. 

“ That at the dittum [the fixation of rent] settlement of the pre- 
vious year, ou their [the Ryots] refusal to accept the dittum offered 


Modem Iti' dig '' 
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to them by the Tehsildars of six different talooks, because it included 
lands that had been Relinquished, and others which were not liable 
to assessment ; and because the lands bearing assessment were then 
re-measured with new ropes, shorter by one cubit than the legal 
measure ; some of them were compelled, by imprisonment and 
corporal punishment of various kinds, to put their names to the 
dittums ; and when others ran away from their talooks to avoid the 
like treatment, the curnums of the villages forged the names of those 
who had absconded to the dittums that were assigned to them ; 
they who remained complained to the collector, who said the dittums 
should not be altered, and refused redress ; and yrhen the jumma- 
bundy came round, on their refusal to pay the excess of the assess- 
ment, the houses of the Ryots were stripped of their roofs ; their 
ploughs, ploughing cattle, grain seed, and forage for their grazing 
cattle, were seized by attachment and sold by auction ; some Ryots 
were arrested as security for the balance still unpaid from the pro- 
ceeds of the auction ; the bouses of others were broken into and 
plundered by the peons, who were paid batta from the proceeds of 
the sales ; their herd cattle were not permitted to graz^; and their 
families prohibited taking water from the tanks and wells for domes- 
tic purposes.” 

Nor is even this all : “ The abuses of tlie whole system,” (again 
we quete from Mr. Campbell,) “and especially that of remissions, is 
something frightful ; the opportunities of extortion, peculation, 
chicanery, and intrigue of all kinds are unbounded ; while the re- 
liance of the Madras collector on informers by no means mends the 
matter.” So had iudecd is the system, he adds, that “if the collector 
were one of the Prophets, and remained in the same district to the age 
of Methuselah, he would n^t be fit for the duty.” This is the state of 
things actually affecting— this the system under which now exist seven- 
teen out of the twenty-two millions of people in the Madras Presi- 
dency ; contributing nearly four millions sterling to the Government, 
which thus treats it and them. 

In Bombay, where a sort of composite system prevails, things are 
not much better. “ The receipts* have fallen off, and the country 
generally speaking is not prosperous.” The cost of collection is 
enormous ; not less than 55 per cent. ; the surveys are partial and 
incorrect ; settlement there is little or none ; while whole classes are 
exempted, others are squeezed and oppressed to make up, if possible, 
yearly falling off receipts. 

Mr. Saville Marriott passed nearly half a century in the Civil Ser- 
vice of Bombay, terminating his career in its highest office, that of 
* Modern India . 
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the Council of the Presidency, and, in 1846,* he thus summed up 
the fruits of his minute observation and wide experience, in almost 
every province of Western India: 

“ In elucidation of the position that this country (India) is verg- 
ing to the lowest ebb of pauperism, I would adduce a fact pregnant 
with considerations of the most serious importance ; namely, that of 
late years a large portion of the public revenue has been paid by 
encroachment upon the capital of the country, small though that 
capital is in itself. I allude to the property of the peasantry, which 
consists of personal ornaments of the precious metals, and jewels, 
convcr tible, as occasions require, to profitable purposes and accom- 
modation in agricultural pursuits, most frequently in the shape of 
pawn till the object, has been obtained. I feel certain that an exami- 
nation would establish that a considerable share of this and other 
property, even to cattle and household utensils, has been for ever 
alienated from its proprietors to make good the public revenue. In 
addition to this lamentable evidence of poverty, is another of equal 
force, to bq, seen in all parts of the country, in the numerous indivi- 
duals of the above class of the community wandering about in search 
of the employment of hirelings, which they are glad to obtain even 
for the most scanty pittance. In short, almost everything forces to 
the conviction that we have before ns a narrowing progress to utter 
pauperism.” 

Where Rent and Taxation arc thus destroying Capital— defined by 
Political Economy to he the fund for the employment of Labour — 
well indeed might Mr. Marriott* add, when examined before a Par- 
liamentary Committee in 1848, that the condition of the cultivators 
was “ very much depressed, greatly depressed, and 1 believe 
declining.” 

The Bombay Government received a revenue of £500,000 a-year 
from its Collectorate of Guzcrat ; and after an absence of fourteen 
years, Mr. Gibernc returned to it, as Judge, in 1840. Everywhere, 
he told the Commons’ Committee on Cotton Cultivation in 1848, In: 
remarked deterioration, and amongst all classes : 

“ I did not see so many of the more wealthy classes of the natives. 
The aristocracy, when we first had the country, used to have their 
gay carts, horses, and attendants, and a great deal of finery about 
them ; and there seemed to be nu absence of all that. * * * * The 
Ryots all complained that they had had money once, hut they had 
Done^ow. 1 ’ 

And in a private letter dated 1819, “ written by a gentleman high 
in the Company’s Service,” and quoted in a pamphletf published in 
1851, the decay of Guzcrat is thus described ; 

* " India : The Duty and Interest of England to inquire into its Stale,” p. 12. 

t ■* Itittm *n nnnAo n * Wnt<m Iv‘ lin ” " 
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“Many of the best families in the province, who were rich and 
well to do when we came into Guzcrat, in 1807, have now scarcely 
clothes to their backs .... Our demands in money on the 
Talookdars are more than three times what they originally paid, 
without one single advantage gained on their parts. Parties from 
whom they have been compelled to borrow at ruinous rates of in- 
terest enforce their demands by attachment of their lands and vil- 
lages ; thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, without the chance 
of extricating themselves. What then must become of their rising 
families ?” 

In the North-West, however, things are not so bad. But why 1 Be- 
cause, there alone the revenue administration has to some extent fol- 
lowed native footsteps, recognized native rights, and is carried on through 
the ancient native village system* swept away in Bengal and Madras. 
But even there, where the assessment does leave to all a profit, so de- 
fectively has it been carried out, that some have a very, small, if others 
have ft larger one. And already the revenue even therfc is declining. 

“ If,” wrote the Court of Directors, on the 3rd .of Juno, 1852, 
“the amount received from the new territory be deducted from the 
last two years, there will appear a deterioration in the land revenue 
from the old territory of the North-Western Provinces, as compared 
with the first average, of £80,000, and in 18-19-50, there was no 
improvement as compared with that average/’ All, therefore, is not 
so bright as it seems even in the North-West ; superior as it is to 
the rest of India. 

But it is on India as a whole that attention must be fixed ; and how 
sad the condition of the # cul(ivator is in Bengal, with a population 
of 40 millions, how far worse it is in Madras with its 22 millions, 
and how bad it is in Bombay with its 10 millions, the evidence 
thus briefly produced (to he followed hereafter by detailed exami- 
nation) will give some general idea of. It. is merely cultivation 
that is depressed; it is society itself that is being gradually de- 
stroyed. The race of native gentry has already almost every where 
disappeared ; and a new danger has arisen — that in another gene- 
ration or two, the cultivators* will not be worth having as subjects. 

* It will seem from the following extract of a reply made by Governor 
Fligginson, who knows India well, to an address from the inhabitants of Falcq in 
the Mauritius, that in h : s opinion, the condition of the natives of India will be 
“ immeasurably '^improved by their settling in that island, and their working as 
negroes in sugar plantations. 

“ It is very gratifying to me to learn that the measures which have been adopted 
to secure a more adequate supply of labour here, met witn your approval. In 
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For moral debasement is the inevitable consequence of physical 
depression. This prospect may be deemed “ satisfactory ” by the 
persons responsible for it. But to India it is ruin and destruction ; 
to England it is danger and disgrace. 

V.' Law and Justice. 

The state of the Law, the forms of legal procedure, and the 
administration o f Justice — these form another test by which to try 
the legislation of 1 833. And these, in the case of that Act, are a 
special and peculiar test. For Law Reform was not only declared 
to be one of its most prominent objects ; but it contained large and 
costly provisions to advance that priceless object. ** I believe,” said 
‘Mr. Macaulay, the ministerial orator in passing the Act of 1833 
through the Mouse of Commons ; “ I believe that no country ever 
stood so much in need of a Code of Laws as India ; and I believe 
that there never was a country in which the want might be so 
readily supplied.” And what Mr. Macaulay so strongly believed 
to be so needful, and so confidently held to be so easy of execu- 
tion. be afterwards tried to furnish. For, as member of the Law 
Commission established under the Act of 1833, lie prepared a 
Code of Criminal Law. That Commission was appointed in 1835, 
the year after the passing of the Charter Act. The statute is now 
on the point of expiration. Twenty years have nearly elapsed. 
But India still awaits the fruits of its labours. The Code pre- 
pared by the Commission was first submitted to the Supreme 
Government in May 1837; it was sent back for revision; it was 
returned in the October following. It was then sent home to the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control ; it was next returned 
to India with Home%)servations and criticism. Calcutta considered 
it once more, and sent it back to Londo» ; and finally, after eleven 
years’ deliberation, it reached India in Iqjjp" Ai$l it has been lying 
snug and dusty on the shelves of the Cifceil evbr since. The Act 

the absence of a native population to cultivate our soil, ouf attention should be 
directed nqt only to obtaining a sufficiency of labour for our more immediate 
wants ; but also to the more valuable and permanent benefits to be gained by 
inducing the natives of India who now conic here and carry tl^ir earnings back 
after a few years to settle in the Colony ; and from my own experience of both 
Countries I can affirm that by adopting this as their future home, they will by 
their own industry , improve their social and physical condition immea- 
surably beyond what they can ever hope to attain in their own country .” 



of 1833 has not therefore produced that Code of Laws, “the want 
of which might be so readily supplied instead, it has imposed on 
India an enormous cost under this head, hitherto without result. 

Mr. J. B. Norton of the Madras Bar, in his recently published 
Pamphlet, The Administration of Justice in Southern India, states 
the Salary alone of the Law Commissioners to have already reached 
the enormous total of <£170,000; but without any advantage what- 
ever to the Natives of India. 

“ Possibly a considerable amount of useful information has been 
collected; and certainly sundry very heavy blue books have been 
brought forth — a proposed Criminal Code proved an abortion, and 
was strangled at its birth. What few Acts have been produced, are 
drafted in the loosest and most Tmlawyerl ike fashion, so that almost 
upon e' ery occasion when they have become the subject of discussion 
in tlic Supreme Court, a “coach and horses” have been easily driven* 
•through any given section : but, up to the present tiyie no Code, 
worthy of the name, has been prepared for all India ; although it 
might have been imagined, that to any man wishing to illustrate his 
name, and hand it down immortal to Posterity, such an object would 
have been sufficient iuccnf ivc to bis ambition, even if he were not 
lured by the additional bait of £\ 0,000 per annum, paid monthly, 
and with the strictest regard to punctuality. But the truth is, the 
office, from which so much has been expected, has been a mere job. 
Prom Mr. Macaulay down to Mr. Bethunc, we have never had a < 
lawyer of any practice appointed. .Theoretical men, having influence 
with the Ministry of the day, have been from time to time nomi- 
nated. They have come out here at a comparatively advanced age, 
with the world before them where to choose, totally ignorant of the 
character and habits of tl^ Natives, of their existing Laws and innu- 
merable customs, and consequently unable to form any correct 
estimate of the wants and exigencies of the country. 

“ During the few months which Mr. Jackson, the Advocate 
General of Calcutta, filled the office, he succeeded in pushing 
through a small but important body of Laws ; and we have now 
unquestionably a ripe aud able lawyer of large jw-actice at the helm 
— but although there can be little doubt that Mr. Peacock’s drafts 
will be workman-like, it remains to be seen whether he will not be 
overwhelmed with the -enormous amount of knowledge which he 
must necessarily acquire, before he can safely proceed to legislate for 
a country to which he is a stranger ; and whether the habits of the 
Special Pleader will yield to the more enlarged requirements of the 
Legislator : hut the appointment of a practical lawyer is an instal- 
ment of what is clue to us ; wc must take the good the Gods provide 
us, and be thankful for it. 

“ But it is not after all, the state of the substantive Law, defective 
as that is, which is the main subject o& just complaint ; it is the 
miserable system under which it is at present administered; and the 
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still more frightful prospect which awaits this unhappy country, if 
the British Legislature will still turn a deaf ear to our necessities. 
It is to the awful results of this feeble and insufficient system of 
judicial administration, the utter inability of the Judges to control 
the proceedings before them ; the unnecessary swelling of the records, 
the prolongation of trials, and the increased repetition of litigation, 
which arise from the want of power in the Bench, and are permitted 
to reign unchecked, that we have all along pointed ; for which 
wc emphatically demand a speedy and effectual remedy ; certain that 
if it be not extended to us now, we may look in vain for it' for the 
next live and twenty years, unless indeed in the mean time, the evil 
should have become so intolerable, as to rouse even the unenergetic 
listless Hindoo to such an extent, as to endanger the continuance of 
our rule in India.'”— pp. 127-8-9. 

Then, as to the actual state and 1 ' administration of civil law. In 
the Regulation Provinces there is nothing worthy of the name of 
law; but, to a system unworthy that sacred name, are appended cum-# 
brous legal forms and a legal tax. To enter into the courts of what 
is called justice, it is not only necessary that you should have a plaint, 
but money to pay (not lawyers but) the government. So that to all the 
Company’s subjects who cannot commence the search of justice by 
paying a tax to the government, the doors of the courts are closed ; 
for them there is neither law nor justice. And having money, what, 

‘ when admitted, do they find ? Judges, as Mr. Campbell confesses, 
a scandal to the British name. 

“ When a Collector is old enough, ho is made a Judge. It seems 
to be considered that if, at this time of life a man is fit for anything, 
he is fit for a Judge ; and if lie is fit for nothing, better make him a 
Judge and get rid of him. The judicial department being in a less 
satisfactory state than any other, is less sought after, aud, the ill 
effects of mismanagement being less immediately startling, the prin- 
ciple that, in a choice of evils, any inau will do for a Judge seems 
to In ve become established. Some who mismanage their districts 
are said to he promoted to be Judges against their will.” 

Judicial proceedings are rendered intricate by the multiplication of 
technical forms, by the rigid exaction of ffice, obscure, puzzling, 
pedantic, and expensive rites and ceremonies'’; in short, intricacy and 
obscurity arc intentionally created. The courts indeed profess to give 
every man the law of his own religion or country, or where the liti- 
gants arjp of different tribes, according to the custom of the country 
or the law of the defendant. But on this variegated bfasis a large and 
complicated legal system of, constructions, undigested and unarranged, 
has been reared, and it is left to the administration of men not 
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educated as lawyers; but laymen, who, grasping at the shadow, 
lose the substance of Justice ; who have no equitable jurisdic- 
tion to mitigate the harshness of legal forms ; who scarcely speak or 
understand the language cf the country, and who, consequently, are 
quite unable to discriminate as to the value of testimony. The re- 
sult is — petty suits, and the plaints of the poor and helpless repelled 
by expense ; opening for fraud, perjury and forgery ; a number of 
appeals such as no other country on the face of the world can fur- 
nish ; a complete revolution of the rights and institutions of the 
country; and, adds Mr. Campbell, “ a lamentable demoralization of 
the people/' 

For fifteen years has the criminal law, as administered by the 
Company’s courts, been condemned by Government itself. It 
is just as fit for the Christian people of this realm as for the Hindoo * 
subjects of the Queen in India. Its foundations are Mabomedan ; 
and, though in the case of Hindoos the opinion of the Mabomedan 
assessor attached to the court, may be dispensed with, the effect is 
not to introduce a better system of law, but to place the criminal at 
the mercy of the judge’s discretion without any law at all: the 
judge being, as a general rule, quite incompetent to exercise #ny; 
discretion, and wholly innocent of a knowledge of any law, Christian, 
Mabomedan, or Hindoo. 

VI. Police. 

If there be little or no criminal law, there is, however, a Police. But 
it has, we quote the declaration of 1 2o2 British and other Christian In- 
habitants of Calcutta and Lower Bengal in their Petition to the House 
of Commons, “ not only failed to effect the prevention of crime, the ap- 
prehension of offenders, and the protection of life and property ; but it 
has become the engine of oppression and a great cause of the corruption 
of the people.” In a population of forty millions scattered over an 
area larger than France, there are ten thousand police ; and of the 
practical bearing of the system on the condition of the people, the 
Petitioners give the following illustration ; — 

“ That in case of the apprehension of an offender, and in order to 
prosecute him, it is necessary for the injured party and his wit- 
nesses to go before the magistrate, but this may be a journey of 
from fifteen or less, to fifty miles or more, in consequence of the 
extent of this district, and when arrived at the magistrates office, he 
may be detained days or weeks from a varietv ;« 
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fact a magistrate’s compound in the Lower Provinces often presents 
the spectacle of hundreds of persons thus kept iu detention for weeks ; 
and if the offence is of a grave character, c* beyond the jurisdiction 
of a magistrate, he and his witnesses may be required to take a second 
journey of the same distance to the sessions, and be there detained 
days or weeks waiting for a trial. At the sessions also, hundreds of 
persons are constantly detained at great distances from their homes. 
That to avoid these inconveniences, the population render little or 
no aid to the police for the enforcement of the law, but on the con- 
trary they arc generally averse to do so, and hence has arisen a 
practice which is a great reproach to the police system, namely, that 
witnesses generally and prosecutors often are made prisoners, kept 
under arrest, and sent to the magistrate, and afterwards to the ses- 
sions in actual custody. That from this state of the law and police 
result the following among other evils ; persons robbed deny the 
fact of a robbery, or if they complain, the persons who could be wit- 
nesses deny all knowledge of it. the immediate interests of these 
classes being arrayed by reason of the state of the law and jurisdict- 
ion against, the objects of law and justice. Often under these 
circumstances the native policeman to do his duty employs the 
means of terror, and torture is believed to be extensively practised on 
persons under accusations and the injured party for not assisting him 
becomes an offender. All the evil passions arc thus brought into 
play, and ingenuities of all kinds, both by people and police, arc 
resorted to. Another result is the constant device of proving a true 
ease by witnesses who knew nothing about the matter ; justice is 
supposed thus to be satisfied, but convenient perjury becomes 
familiar, and perjury loses its criminal character among the people. 
Thus, and. in a thousand other ways, the law and police operate to 
corrupt the people and spread corruption ; moreover the very cir- 
cumstances which repel the honest, attract those who have revenge 
to gratify, rivals to injure, enemies to deswoy ; and for these and 
other dishonest purposes the police and criminal courts are re- 
sorted to, and police and law under the present system are terrible 
evils. 

“That a further aggravation of evil results from some powers pos- 
sessed by the native police, which practically are magisterial, such 
as the power of receiving confessions, and in all cases of taking 
(though not on oath) the deposition of witnesses, which powers are 
exercised by the serjeant (Jemadar) in the, absence of his immediate 
superior (the Darogah), and thereby practically the course of 
criminal justice takes its direction from them, and thus the police 
control the magistrate’s functions, instead of his superintending and 
controlling the police.” 

In Madras (perhaps fortunately) no attempt has been made at a 
regular police j but, though the extortions and cruelties suffered in 
Bengal from its police are unknown in Madras, great and serious 
crimes, particularly gang robberies, flourish in fW 
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Bombay the police, rtiuch the same as in Madras, is reported by the 
authorities to be in a state of “comparative torpor and in con- 
sequence violent crimes are very prevalent. In one Presidency tl.ers 
is^ we see, a police more oppressive to the people than the criminals ; 
in the other two Presidencies there is so little police, that there is an 
excessive amount of the most heinous offences. Tried then by the 
tests of law, justice, and crime, the Legislation of 1833 has not 
resulted in “ the improvement and happiness of the natives of India.” 


VII. Education. 

Measure the system of 1833 by the wand of Education, short 
as we may choose to make it, and # the result is worse still. So paltry 
an item of expenditure is Native Education, that it does not even ^ 
constitute an item in the yearly Finance Accounts laid before Parlia- 

. * ’ * " c> 

meat. It is, therefore, impossible to say what per centage of a net 
revenue of twenty-one millions sterling, is spent on this means of 
promoting the improvement and happiness of the Natives. But this 
is well known, that, whereas in Hindoo times every village com- 
munity had its school, our destruction of village societies or munici- 
palities has deprived the Natives of their schools, such as they were, 
and lias substituted nothing in their stead ; except perhaps in the 
North Western Provinces. For the ten millions of people iu the 
Bombay Presidency, there is a grant of £ 12,500 a-year for their 
education. In the town qf Madras there is a Collegiate Institution 
languishing on ^83000 a-year. This absorbs one half of the 
educational allowance for that Presidency, containing a population of 
twenty-two millions. The other half has never been laid out ; and 
“ there is not,” say the people of Madras, in their Petition to 
Parliament, “ a Government school over all the 140,000 square 
miles, comprising the Madras territories.” In short, out of these 22 
millions of people the Indian Government yearly educates 160 1 And 
when in Bengal the richer natives do send their sons to England for 
education, the young men, returning competent for, are refused 
Government employment on the same terms and on the same rank 
as Europeans. Within the last five years a Hindoo young gentleman 
carried off several medical prizes at University College, and received 
the diploma of M.D. The Court Directors, aqd individual 
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mission as Surgeon in a Native Begimerit, but the request was 
refused. And by gentlemen, too, who, it stands ip evidence, have at 
home spent out of Indian Taxation during the last twenty years, the 
enormous sum of £*53,000 in public banquets and more select bouse 
dinners. It is not by such educational expenditure, or by such treat- 
ment when native gentlemen do educate themselves, that "the im- 
provement and happiness of the natives of India” can be promoted. 

VIII. Public Employment of the Natives* 

And the insufficiency of this Test of Education naturally brings 
us to another, viz. the Employment of Natives. In our earlier 
Indian career, Natives were employed in the most important and 
confidential posts of our Government. Our regiments were officered 
by Natives ; in many places we had Native agents and represent- 
atives; everywhere we were then obliged to make use of native 
talent. But in those days Indian patronage was not valuable, and 
Indian salaries were at least moderate. * But, gradually this use of 
native ability was displaced, and every post of profit, of trust, of 
value transferred, at enormous addition to the cost of Government — 
to Englishmen ; until at last it became part and parcel of our 
established policy. The legislation of 1833, however, attempted to 
remedy this monstrous injustice, by enacting that none should be 
excluded from any office by reason of religion, place of birth, descent, 
or colour. But so far from the enactment having remedied the 
wrong, “ this provision/’ was according to Mr. Campbell, “ a mere 
flourish of trumpets and of no practical effect whatever as far as the 
natives are concerned.*' Indeed, according to him, it has been pre- 
judiiial rather than advantageous to native employment; "for,” he 
adds, “ the only effect has been to open to Europeans offices origin- 
ally intended for natives.” x 

The division between the Covenanted and Uncovenanted services 
is still kept up ; though the covenant itself is absurd find ridiculous, 
now that the East India Company has nothing to do with trade. And 
the purpose for which it is maintained is to draw an artificial line by 
means pf which the Natives may continue, however educated, able, 
and competent, to be excluded from all high and lucrative employment. 
The Act of J833 declares that religion, birth, and colour shall not 
excludeany man from any office. But the Government of Tnffin 
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its covenanted service. Thus, it defeats by a. rule of its own, tlie 
provision of the legislature of 1833, which particularly aimed at 
promoting “the improvement and happiness” of the natives of India, 
by employing them in the public service ; and by their employment, 
reducing the cost of Government. Some few thousands--3000 or 
4000 out of 150,000 millions — do indeed get small posts, worth on 
an average some ^630 a year. But any real share in Government 
administration, trust, and responsibility, is denied the people of India. 
Yet, in Lord Grey’s work on the Colonial Administration of Lord John 
Russell's Government * he is found boasting, how, on the Gold Coast 
of Africa, the Governor summoned its chiefs into council ; and how, 
out of “ this rude Negro ParliamAit,” England is there creating an 
African nation. 

“ I am persuaded I do not overrate the importance of the establish- 
ment of this rude Negro Parliament, when I say that I bblieve it has 
converted a number of barbarous tribes, possessing nothing that 
deserves the name of a Government, into a Nation, w ith a regularly 
organised authority and institutions, simple and unpretending, but 
suited to the actual state of society, and containing within themselves 
all that is necessary for their future development; so that they may 
meet the growing wants of an advancing civilisation.” 

But in India, a people “learned in all the arts of polished 
life, when wc were yet in the woods, less favoured than the Fantees 
of Cape Coast Castle, are proscribed as a race of incompetent, help- 
less incapables, and condemned to everlasting inferiority in lands 
which their forefathers madfc famous. 

IX. Popular Contentment. 

Are then the people of India content with the working of the 
legislation of 1833 ? It would be strange if they were ; and 
they are not. They do not rebel ; they do not resist ; they 
do not rise against the Indian Government ; as do the Natives in 
* Vol. ii. p 258- G. 

f “ This multitude of men does not consist of an abject and barbarous populace ; 
much less of gangs of savages like the Guaiunies and tho Chiquitos, who wander 
on the waste borders of the Amazon or the Plate ; but a people for ages civilised ; 
cultivated in all the arts of polished life when we were yet in the woods. There 
are to be found rbif fs of tribes and nations — an ancient and venerable priesthood, 
the depositories of their laws, learning and history ; a nobility of great antiquity 
and renown ; a multitude of cities ; merchants and bankers, individuals of whom 
once vied with the Bank of England, whose credit often supported a tottering 
state } trillions of ingenious manufacturers and mechanics; million* of the most 
diligent, and not least intelligent tillers of th<» — r’--*- » <• 
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adjoining States still governed by their ©tyn Princes. For, under 
British rule the power of the Government is too strong’and wpll ' 
organised for a successful resort to these violent modes of manifesting 
public opinion. But now that the opportunity has arisen - now that 
there is a chance of improvement, they, petition Parliament. And 
what say their petitions f That they are happy and prosperous? 
That they are satisfied with the results of the Act of 1833? That 
they regard its renewal with contentment and hope? Nothing of 
the sort. The very reverse. JListen to the language that comes 
from Madras : — 

“ That the grievances of your Petitioners arise principally from 
the excessive taxation, and the venations which accompany its collec- 
tion ; and the insufficiency, delay, and expense of the Company's 
courts of law ; and their chief wants arc, the construction of roads, 
bridges, and works for the supply of irrigation ; and a better pro- 
vision for tue education of the people. They also desire a reduction 
of the public expenditure, and a form of local government more gene- 
rally conducive to the happiness of the subject and the prosperity of 
the country; and to these main points your Petitioners beg the con- 
sideration of your honourable House, respectfully applying in behalf 
of themselves and their countrymen for those remedies and reforms 
which, in the wisdom of your honourable House, may be deemed 
expedient and practicable.” 

The people of Madras complain that the whole framework of 
society has been overthrown to their injury, and almost to their ruin. 

“ That notwithstanding this decided testimony to the superiority 
of the village system as regards the prosperity both of the revenue 
and the cultivator, the Court of Directors ordered the village system 
to he superseded by the Ryotwar, as before stated by your Peti- 
tioners ; and, with a professed view to remedy the evils attending it, 
issufd orders which declared that the labour of the Ryot should be 
henceforward free from compulsion ; that private property in lands 
on this side of the Peninsula should be acknowledged, and that the 
over-assessment should be reduced ; but, however well intentioned 
those brdeps may have been, Ryotwar is still the curse of the country, 
the over-assessment continues unaltered, the Ryots are compelled to 
cultivate at the pleasure eff the Tohsildar, and the acknowledged right 
of private property in no way prevents the oppression of the owner, 
nor his gradual and sure pauperization. That while your Petitioners 
apply to your honourable House for a return of their old revenue 
syst«|ton the broad ground of justice to the cultivators, they beg to 
point out tie w particulars in which the change will* be advantageous 
to the Government : — 1. It will be relieved from the loss and cor- 
ruption entailed by the Ryotwar system ; 2. It is secured froth all 

lnaia frnm lmonrinl lnml fo^ . 3 'TH-.a “ 
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the correct assessment of, the cultivation ; aqcl, 4. The charge of col- 
lection will be considerably decreased ; yet even were there no imme- 
diate advantage likely to accrue to the "Government, your Petitioners 
Would represent that a lighter and more reasonable assessment, 
coupled with the removal of the vexations and oppressions accompany- 
ing the present mode of collection, would ensure a much larger cul- 
tivation and thereby the revenues of the State would be improved ; 
Rnd that the people of India are therefore entitled to seek and to ob- 
tain from the paramount authority of the Imperial Parliament the 
necessary and equitable redress of the weighty and multiform griev- 
ances brought upon them by the introduction of the system under 
which they groan ; and their claims to the mode of redress they have 
pointed out are rendered still stronger by the fact, that a settlement 
by villages nearly resembling that which your Petitioners seek for 
themselves is actually now in full operation in the north-western pro- 
vinces under the Bengal President, where the leases are held on a 
term of thirty years duration.” 

They complain that salt, the only condiment for their tasteless * 
rice, and without which neither they nor their cattle tan live, is a 
Government monopoly. 

They complain that not only are they taxed for their shops in 
towns, and for stalls and sheds on road-sides ; but for each tool and 
implement, of their trades ; nay, for their very knives, “the cost of 
v)hichf they tell Parliament, u is frequently exceeded six times over 
by the Moturpha [Tax] under which the use of them is permitted .** 

They complain that in order to raise revenue from ardent spirits, 
the Government is forcing drunkenness on them ; “ a vice,” they 
add, ** forbidden by Hindoo and Mahommedan law.” 

They complain, that spread over 140,000 square miles in the 
Madras Presidency are only 130 post-offices ; that throughout that 
extent of country there are scarcely 3000 miles of roads practicable 
for bullock carts ; that these roads are mostly without bridges, im- 
practicable in wet weather, and tedious and dangerous in the 
dry season. They complaiu of the state of the Law, of the 
Police, and of almost every department of administration which can 
contribute to good government ; and they earnestly entreat to be heard 
personally, on their complaints, before Parliament. 

So, also, the Bombay Petitioners. They express their belief 
1 that it will be found easy by your honourable House to devise a 
constitution for # India which, while it shall contain all the good 
elements of the existing system, shall be less cumbersorhe, less ex- 
clusive, less secret, more directly responsible, and injjnitely more 
efficient and more nncenbihlA t.rv Hio o>nn»rnorl ” 
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They object to the cost of the present system 

Your Petitioners submit that the cost of administration in India 
is unnecessarily great, and considerable reductions might be made, 
without the slightest detriment or injury to any one save the patrons 
or expectants of office, by abolishing sinecure offices, and retrenching 
the exorbitant salaries of many highly -paid officers, whose duties are 
so trifling, or involve comparatively so little labour or responsibility, 
that they might with advantage be amalgamated with other offices, 
or remunerated in a manner commensurate with the nature of the 
duties to be performed.” 

They claim a greater share of employment for the people of India 
in the conduct of their own affairs : 

u Your Petitioners respectfully submit that the time has arrived 
when the natives of India are entitled to a much larger share than 
they have hitherto had in the administration of the affairs of their 
country, and that the councils of the local governments should, in 
matters of general policy and legislation be opened, so as to admit of 
respectable nnd intelligent natives taking a part in the discussion of 
matters of general interest to the country, as suggested by Lords 
Ellenborougli, Elpliinstone, and others.” 

Equally strong and decisive is the Bengal Petition: — 
u It might appear paradoxical to deny its prosperity in the face of 
the vast increase which lias taken place in the foreign commerce ; but 
it is undeniable that, contemporaneously with this increase, crimes 
of a violent character have increased, and law and police are also 
regarded as affording little security cither for rights of persons or 
property. Hence the limited application of British capital to agri- 
culture and mines, and the limited employment of British skill in 
India (the former being confined to a few valuable articles, such as 
indigo, for the cultivation of which t^ soil and climate are so 
superior as to afford the profits almost of a monopoly, silk, and a 
few others), and hence also small capitals can rarely be employed in 
India. The planter or capitalist in the interior never or rarely leaves 
hif capital when he himself quits the country in consequence of its 
insecurity, and from this cause results the high rate of interest of 
money. Landholders pay twenty-five and thirty per cent., and the 
ryot or cultivator is in a worse relation than of servitude to the 
money-lender. Your Petitioners therefore think that inquiry ought 
to be instituted by Parliament into the state of the country, in order 
to provide some probable remedy for the evils adverted to.” 

If contentment, therefore, be a test of good government, the Act 
of 1833 hip signally failed. 

'^|jp X. Home Control. 

Anothef test yet remains. The Act of 1833 was proposed as a 
substitute for a Constitution. If we cannot, it was then argued by 
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Mr. Macaulay, on behalf of Lord Grey’s Government, safely entrust 
the people of India with popular rights and privileges, we will at 
least have a constituency at home bound by their own interests to 
watch over and protect them ; a constituency which, to use his 
exact words, “ shall feel any disorder in the finances of India in 
the disorder of their own household affairs.” lias this anticipation 
been realized — has this intention been fulfilled ? No ; disorders there 
have been for fifteen years in the finances of India ; but those 
disorders have not been felt in the ‘‘household affairs” of the pro- 
prietors of East India stock. Despite Indian deficits, English divi- 
dends of ten and a half per cent have been regularly maintained 
and “well and truly paid.” And thus India has lost that English 
security for good government which Mr. Macaulay announced it * 
was a design of the Act of 1833 to establish. 1 

But it is unnecessary, in this general summary, to pursue the en- 
quiry further. Enough has been sketched, though in outline onlv> 
to make rational, benevolent, and patiiotic men hesitate when asked 
to consent to a renewal of the Act of 1833 ; enough has been stated, 
to make them doubt whether the present system of government is 
even capable of improvement ; enough, we believe, to convince all 
impartial men that a new plan of* Indian administration must be 
cast. 
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The historian Mill is rebuked by his commentator. for having said 
that India is beneficial to England only if it “affords a surplus 
revenue which can be sent to England. If the revenue of India is 
not equal to the expense of governing India, then is India a burthen 
and a drain upon England.” Who, says Dr. Wilson,* will venture 

to “ maintain a proposition so contrary to the fact ? Regarding our 
connexion with India, even only in the paltry consideration of how 
much money we have made by it, the assertion that we have profited 
solely by its surplus revenue ; that is, that in five years out of six 
we have realized no profit at all, is palpably false. In every year of 
our intercourse with India, even in those in which the public re- 
venue has fallen far short of the expenditure, there has been a large 
accession to English capital, brought home from India. What are the 
profits of Indian trade? What is the maintenance of 30,000 English- 
men, military included? What is the amount of money annually 
remitted to England for the snppoit of relations, the education of 
children, the pensions of officers, and finally, what can we call the 
fortunes accumulated by individuals in trade, or in the service of the 
Company, which they survive to spend in England, or bequeath to 
their descendants? What is all this but additional capital remitted 
from India to England ; additional, largely additional, means of 
recompensing British Industry. It is idle, then, to talk of a surplus 
revenue being the sole source of the benefits derivable from India. On 
the contrary, it is, and it ought to be, the least even of our pecuniary 
advantages, for its transfer to England is an abstraction of Indian 
capital, for which no equivalent is given ; it is an exhausting drain 
upon the resources of the country, the issue of which is replaced by 
no reflux; it is extraction of the life blood from the veins of 


* Mills’ History of India, bv J. Wilson. vi. ™ 
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national industry, which no subsequent introduction of nourishment 
is furnished to restore.” 

• All this is unquestionably true, and in this very truth lies our 
danger. India may be indirectly pouring treasures into the lap of 
England, may be enriching individuals, whilst its finances are in a‘ 
state of exhaustion. The “ fortunes accumulated by individuals” if 
thrown again into the public treasury, in the shape of loans bearing 
interest, may arrest the progress of decay for a time, but it is 
obvious, that the application of such a remedy, if long continued, 
must, in the end, make the disease mortal. <4Y3.C> 

Is the revenue of India then equal at this moment, to the expense 
of governing India ? Has it ever been equal to that charge? 

These are questions of vital importance, not only to India, but to 
t England ; for the interests of the two countries are now so closely 
linked, that th§ credit of the one cannot be affected — as Sir It. Peel 
informed us in 1842,* when proposing the Income Tax — without a 
serious reaction upon the other. To the solution of these questions 
we shall therefore apply ourselves, taking for our guides the official 
documents which have from time to time been laid before Parliament 

The most sanguine expectations of the great financial results which 
were to follow, from territorial acquisitions in India, appear to have 
been entertained from the very commencement of our rule. Clive, 
when he had come to the determination of demanding a grant of the 
Dcwanee of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, from the King of Delhi, in- 
structed his agent in England to invest aj] the money that could be 
raised, in India stock, upon the strength of the high dividends which 
were to accrue to the East India Company, from these possessions. 
H'j described Bengal as a country of “inexhaustible riches.” “The 
East India Company,” he said.f “ shall be the richest Company in 
the world ; they have now a territory which will give them an income 
of more than two millions sterling ; — their civil and military expen- 
diture shall never exceed .€700,000 in time of peace, or €1,000,000 
in time of war.” Nor in saying this did Clive speak unadvisedly. 

* “ Depend upon it, if the credit of India should become disordered, if some 
“ great exertion should become necessary, then the credit of England must be 
lt brought forward to its support, and the collateral and indirect effect of disorders 
“ in Indian finances would be felt extensively in this country .”— Sir Robert 
PeeV* Speech on the Budget, 1842. 
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He found himself in a country possessing a soil of unexampled ferti- 
lity, in the highest state of cultivation, teeming with an industrious 
population, a section of which then possessed unrivalled manufac- 
turing skill, with a busy traffic carried upon a magnificent river, and 
with the public Treasury full to overflowing. Moreover, he knew 
that during the whole period of the Moghul Government, Bengal had 
contributed a clear million sterling per annum to the imperial treasury. 

But Clive had soon proof of a melancholy fact, which vitiated his 
financial calculations, and has vitiated all similar calculations, viz. 
that in India our charges grew faster than our receipts. In four 
years from the date of his promise — that Bengal would yield a 
surplus income of a million sterliyg — the Government there reported 
an empty treasury, and their total inability to meet the demands 
against it. They spoke, at the same time, in pathetic terms, of “ the * 
incontestable evidence they had furnished to their honourable masters 
of the exaggerated light in which their newly acquired advantages 
had been placed.” At the end of another four years, viz. in 1773, 
the Company was obliged to apply to Parliament for a loan of 
£], 400,000; and in the year 1780, the Government of Warre i 
Hastings complained that the revenue of India was utterly inadequate 
to meet the expenditure, and that no resource remained but to bor- 
row to the utmost extent of their credit. 

From 1.765 to 1784, we had several exhausting wars, but no 
extension of consequence to our territory. In 1790, we had war 
with Tippoo, which ended'in the cession to us of half of his ter- 
ritory, and in a pecuniary mulct of upwards of three millions 
sterling. In 1792-3, there was a surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture in India of upwards of a million sterling ; and in that 
year we find the Minister for India* basing a magnificent financial 
scheme upon the assumption that this surplus was to be perma- 
nent ; <0600,000 a year was to he appropriated towards the liqui- 
dation of the Indian debt ; an equal sum wa.f to be paid into the 
British Exchequer ; and the remainder to be divided amongst the 
proprietors of India Stock. But at the very moment that the 
Minister was thus dealing with a local surplus, the Directors were, 
with his consent, raising a loan of two millions under the name of 
additional capital, in order to keep their treasury afloat at home. In 

* C -V ^ 
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the three following years— -although they were years of peace— the 
surplus gradually declined ; and in the fourth year, viz. in 1797-8, 
it was converted into a deficit. In that, and in the following year, 
the Indian Government was obliged to raise more than three millions* 
by way of loan, 'and when Lord Wellesley entered into the war with 
Tippoo in 1799, he with difficulty obtained money to carry on the 
public service at 10 and 12 per cent interest. Nothing daunted by 
the conversion of an imaginary surplus into a heavy deficit, or by the 
annihilation of his financial fabric, the Minister renewed his predic- 
tions of a triumphant result. 

“ It is satisfactory to reflect,” he said, “ that in India, the only 
inconvenience produced by the war has been upon the treasuries to a 
certain degree ; but this effect it may be presumed will not be per- 
manent. New sources of wealth have been openpd, from which 
* there is every reason to hope a full compensation will eventually he 
derived for the pecuniary sacrifices that have been made.”f 

The result of the war of 1799 was to give us possession of another 
large slice of Tippoo’s territory. In 1800 we acquired territory from 
the Nizam valued at ,£'600,000 a year, in commutation of a subsidy 
of £400,000. In 1801 wc took from the Nabob of Glide territory 
estimated to yield £1,300,000, in lieu of a subsidy of £760,000. In 
1802 we took all the territory of the Nabob of Arcot, all the terri- 
tory of the Bajah of Tanjore, the petty principalities of Purruckabad 
and Tanjore, and in the same year the Peislnvah ceded to us a terri- 
tory in Guzcrat of the aunual value of upwards of £200,000. 

These great territorial acquisitions produced their usual result, 
viz. a conviction that henceforth wc were to revel in riches, and in 
reviewing the state of the finances in 1803 we find the Indian Minister 
ngt in employed in the pleasing task of apportioning an imaginary 
surplus of a million and a half sterling. J This bright prospect, in- 
deed, he said, would depend “ altogether on peace.’’ Nevertheless, 

“ I venture to express it as my firm conviction that with our pros- 
pects in respect of revenue the Indian^surplus would more than cover 
the extraordinaries of% war expenditure. I see no reason why any 

* Increase of debt— 1798 . . . £1,557,174 
1799 . . . 1,962,881 


£3,620,055 ( 

f Mr. Dimdas's speech on the Indian Budget, 12th March, 1799. 

} Lord Castlereagh’s speech on Indian Budget, 14th March. 1803. 
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fresh loan should be contracted abroad, but, on the contrary, I con- 
ceive a sinking fund to the extent of one million may be annually 
applied to the discharge of the Indian debt — not that the defy;, he 
said, was a real incumbrance — there were advantages, in many points 
of view in having a permanent debt in India in some degree pro- 
portionate to its present extent. 55 This was said in March ; in June 
intelligence was received of the breaking out of the Mahratta war. 
The confidence of the Minister, however, in his estimates remained 
unabated. “ I trust I shall satisfactorily prove, 55 he said, “ that no 
very material disappointment is to be feared in the year to which 
these estimates apply, and that as to future years the stability of the 
power and the resources of the British empire in the East is now 
such that unless events should occur against which no human fore- 
sight can provide, the only serious inconvenience to be apprehended 
is the procrastination of the liquidation of the Indian debt. 55 . 

It was shrewdly remarked during the debate, that “ ail that 
related to the past, in the Minister’s speech — all that was certain — * 
was dark and gloomy ; all that concerned the future— all that was 
uncertain — was fair and brilliant. 5 ’ At the very moment that the 
Minister for India was propounding a plan for the liquidation of debt • 
out of an imaginary surplus* and assuring the House of Commons 
that we should get through the war without incurring fresh debt, 
the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, was borrowing all the money 
that he could get at eight per cent interest, to make up a heavy 
deficit and to provide for the war. • But even these favourable terms 
failed to fill the treasury ; this very loan was at a heavy discount, the 
establishments in arrears, and the credit of the Government so low, 
that unless the chief mercantile houses at Bombay, at the instance 
of the late Sir Charles Forbes, had come forward to prop it, the opera- 
tions of the great Duke — then General Wellesley — would have been 
paralyzed. He tells us, indeed, that he was on one occasion compelled 
to levy a contribution on one of the enemy’s towns in ortjer to find 
means for paying his troops.* 

When Lord Wellesley entered upon his administration in 1798, 
the charges in India exceeded the revenue by the sum of £l 18,746 ; 
when he quitted it in 1805, there was a surplus charge of 
^£2,268,608 ; and whilst the revenues, from large territorial acqui- 
sitions, had increased from upwards of eight, to upwards of fifteen 
millions, per anpum, the debt had increased from seventeen to thirty- 
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one millions and a half. He resigned his trust, however, with confident 
predictions of enduring peace, and of financial prosperity, and strange 
to saj, we find his cautious brother, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
lending himself to the delusion, that augmented territory would 
inevitably bring with it augmented wealth ; after an elaborate ex- 
amination of Indian finance in 1 806, we find him expressing his 
Conviction that “ the revenues of that great empire would be found 
to afford ample means of restoring the finances, and that there would 
be in that year, the first of peace, a surplus, after providing for every 
demand, of upwards of £700, 000.”* The minister chimed in with 
this sanguine note ; there was already a surplus, he said, of £800,000, 
and by necessary attention to the expenditure, he had no doubt it 
would produce such a surplus as vyould be sufficient for a 9peedy 
liquidation of their debts; and ibis was said in support of a Bill, 

‘ then before the House, to authorize the Company to borrow two 
millions in England upon bond ; and with a letter from the Governor- 
General, Lord Cornwallis, before him, in which he stated that " an 
inquiry into the state of the finances of India afforded the most 
discouraging prospect, that unless some speedy measures were taken 
to reduce the expenditure, to meet with effect the contingency of 
war, the consequences would be serious ; that the regular troops 
were little short of five months, and many other departments still 
more in arrear,” 

In the next year (1808) we have the same minister moving for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the causes of 
the “ considerable deficit in the territorial revenues of India, and f to 
investigate the nature and extent of that deficit.”! In 1811 the 
Company again came to the Parliament for the loan of a million and 
a half, and when they applied for assistance to a like amount, for 
the third time, in 1812, they expressed their grievous disappoint- 
ment, that there should have been an excess of charge over revenue 
in India, even in the third year of peace, of upwards of a million 
sterling. This first chapter in the financial history of India ends 
with the year 1813, when the affairs of that empire again came under 
the consideration of Parliament. From 1765 to 1814, the East 
India Company had a common treasury for territory and commerce, 
fio that it was impossible to ascertain exactly how the accounts stood 

• Speech on India Budget, July 8, 1800. Do. of Mr. Rj Dundas, July 30, 
1807 . 

Sneech of Mr. R. Dundas on India Bndflmt. MmvVi 1 1 lflnA 



between the two branches, whether commerce had derived aid from 
the territorial revenue, or whether the revenue had been assisted by 
the profits of trade. By the Act of 1813, they were required to 
keep separate accounts of the two concerns, so that from that year 
a new financial era commences. 

With the exception of a few months war with the Rajah of 
Travancore, and a demonstration against Ameer Khan, India had 
enjoyed profound peace from 180G to 1813. We have see^.the 
Directors complaining that the charges in India greatly exceeded 
the Revenue in the third year pf peace. Most rigorous efforts 
were madf in subsequent years to keep down the expenditure; 1 the 
interest of the debt was reduced from eight to si^ per cent ; there 
was, nevertheless, an annual deficit ncy in the last five years of peace, 
which amounted on tjie average to <£134,662.* 

Lord Hastings assumed charge of the Governmeiit of India, in 
October, 1813, and thus describes the state in which he found the 
finances : — 

“ The treasuries of the three Presidencies were in so impoverished 
a condition, that the insufficiency of funds in them to meet any 
unusual charges excited considerable uneasiness. At that period the' 
low credit of the bonds which had at different times been issued as 
the securities for monies borrowed, made eventual recourse to a loan 
seriously discouraging in contemplation. As twelve per cent dis- 
count on the above securities was tlje regularly computable rate in 
the market — when no immediate exigency pressed upon us, the 
grievous terms to which we must have subscribed for a new supply 
of that nature in an hour of alarm, could not be disguised by any 
foresight.”f • 

A local surplus of revenue over the charges— he says— had been 
obtained, by a false economy, and it had no permanence. In order to 
find the necessary means for carrying on the war with Ncpaul, in 
which he was almost immediately engaged, he put his hands into the 
pockets of our ally and friend the Nabob of Oude, and drew from 
thence two millions and a half sterling. 

Large acquisitions of territory were the results of this war, and of 
fhc war in which we were subsequently engaged with the Mahrattas. 
And Lord Hastings, after summing up all the events of his trium- 

* Report of Select Committee, August 1 832, p. 42. 

t Lord Hostmgs’^summm'y of his administration, appendix to Report of Select 
Committee, August 1832. 
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phant government, thus expresses himself on the financial prospect 
in India : 

u After revolving every circumstance with the coolest caution, I 
cannot find any reason why subsequently to the year 1823, an annual 
surplus of not less than four millions should not be confidently 
reckoned upon. This ought naturally to increase, for the causes 
which will augment the receipt, have nothing in their tendency to 
require further charges.” 

' The “causes,” however, which were to blight this fair prospect 
were then “ looming in the distance,” and in less than two years, 
instead of a surplus of four millions, we were involved in the most 
pinching financial difficulties, the consequence of the fifrst Burmese 
war, difficulties which obliged us' again to have recourse to our 
native allies. Amongst the firs! who felt our friendly embrace, was 
the unfortunate King of Oude, from whose coffers we extracted 
another million and a half, upon loan at five per cent, the interest in 
his own country being twelve— abusing him at the same time for his 
mismanagement, whilst depriving him of the only means by w hich 
'he could have reformed it. Scindiah, the Raja of Nagpore, the 
Raja of Putteala, and even our prisoner, the ex-Peishwah Bajee Rao, 
^contributing to our necessities, and from these friends in need we 
4rew a supply of about £800,000.* The Burmese war ended in 
1 826, with the cession to us of Tnnnaserim and Arracan, and ail 
increase to the public debt to the amount of thirteen millions, and in 
1832, tlid six intervening years having been years of peace, the affairs 
of India again came under the consideration of Parliament. 

We have seen a succession of Indian ministers expressing' from 
year to year, during almost a whole period of the Company’s Charter 
from 1793 to 1813, their confidence that the Indian Revenue would 
be found equal to all emergencies ; that although in time of war, the 
English Exchequer might be obliged to forego its $laim to partici- 
pate in the Indian surplus ; yet that the ways an^ means would be 
equal to the demands of a war expenditure, that soifie progress might 
even be made in reducing the debt, and we have seen that period 
wind up with an increase of debt to the extent of twenty millions ! 

* "These results had taught ministers prudence, and there was ab- 

* When Runjeet Sing heard of the demand on the Raj** of Putteala for money 

on loan, he laughed, and asked “ If this was the gratuitous protection that he 
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solute silence in Parliament upon the subject of Indian finance during 
the whole time of the next Charter, viz., from 1813 to 1833. In 
that interim great acquisitions of territory had been made, and it 
wound up with a further increase to the public debt of upwards of 
1 7 millions. 

With the Act of 1 833, another financial era commenced. India 
which, during the preceding twenty years, had been largely helped 
from the Company’s commercial treasury, was thrown entirely upon 
its own resources, with an additional demand upon them of Up- 
wards of .£000,000 for dividends to proprietors of India Stock ; and 
strange to say, it was under these discouraging circumstances that 
the Iudiau Minister ventured to revive the note of financial 
triumph : • 

“ With respect to the competency of India to answer all the just 
demands upon its Exchequer, no reasonable doubt can exist (said Mr. 1 
Grant.) A steady, progressive revenue, a territory almost unlimited 
in extent, a rich soil, and an industrious people, ‘are sufficient 
pledges that our treasury in the East will, under wise management, 
be more than adequate to meet the current expenditure,’ Our politi- 
cal position in that quarter lias been improved, and our Empire been 
consolidated during the continuance of the present Charter; it is, ! • 
think, no extravagant conjecture that the financial condition of opr 
Indian dominions will gradually advance.” * 

In the twenty years that have elapsed since this opinion was given 
we have had another vast augmentation of territory, with its usual 
accompaniment, an enormous increase of debt. Nothing daunted, 
however, by these results, we find the Indian Minister, in the face of 
an hourly increasing debt, and of an actual deficit of nearly a million 
sterling, ouly in the last session of Parliament, whilst admitting that 
the average annual excess of charge over revenue within the last 
twenty years had been upwards of a million, and that the debt had 
increased twenty-two millions within the same period, actually con- 
gratulating himself and the House upon the financial prospects of 
India. “True it is,” he said, “ that we have had some enormously 
expensive wars ; but then sec, on the other hand, ijow expansive the 
revenues have been.” “ There cannot be a doubt,” said Mr. Herries, 

“ that India will be able to fulfil ny expectations that may be 
formed of her. We are now at peace, and may well expect that the 
future resources of India will have an opportunity of developing 
themselves undisturbed by the miseries of war.” At the moment 
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that this sentence was falling from the lips of the Right Honourable 
gentleman, we opened our batteries against Rangoon, and thus began 
the first act of a second Burmese war. We shall pnoably finish it 
with the usual results, viz., the annexation of territory that will not 
pay, an increase of some millions to our debt, and by sowing the 
seeds of another war. 

It has been shrewdly observed that “our Indian prosperity is ai- 
rways in the future tense. We are to be reimbursed and enriched 
some day or other by the territorial acquisitions made in time of war, 
and in the medn time we are increasing our debt at the rate of two 
millions a-year.” 

The public debt of India, bearing interest, as it stood before we 
commenced our career of conquest and annexation, was — 

In 1792 £7,129,934 

After commencing that career, it stood as follows : 

In 1814 26,970,786 

In 1829 39,377,^80 

In 1850 50,847,561 

To 'which last mentioned sum must he added five millions supplied 
from the commercial treasury of the Company, in aid of the India 


finances during the currency of the Charter, which ended in 1834. 

The average annual deficiency iii the last five years of the 
Charter — years of peace — which terminated in 1814, 

was ' £134,662 

In the next five years, principally war, which ended in 

1818-19 736,853 

In the five years of peace, which ended in 1823-4 27,531 

In the five years ending in 1828-29— three of war 2,878,031 

In the ten years ending 1849-50 1,474,195 


Our questions seem to be answered by these figures— they pro, ye 
that the Revenue of India, in our hands, has never been equal to the 
expense of its government. They prove, moreover, that the whole 
financial history of India has been a history of delusions ; arising out 
of a notion that territory would be as profitable to us foreigners as it 
undoubtedly was to its native owners. Under Ibis impression we 
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made ourselves masters, not on}y of all India, but of much beyond 
India ; and vye are now in a fair way of carrying our dominions to 
the frontier of China. 

Every step was to be the last, and every war was wound up with 
confident predictions of peace, and financial pro‘iperity, and we are 
at this moment in the “ future tense.” The estimated deficiency 
for the past year, 1851-2, was 73,84,G78 rupees — upwards of 
£780,000 — in the second year of peace ; and we are now again in 
the midst of a war expenditure, the full result of which will only 
be known some years hence. 

It is only justice to the Court gf Directors to say, that up to a 
very late period they had not lent themselves to the delusion that 
the llevenuc of India was equal *to the charge of its government ; 
for while Mr. Grant, at the expiration of the last Charter, was ex- 4 
pressing himself with confidence as to the competency of the Indian 
revenue, to answer all demands that might be made upon it ; the 
Directors were preparing prospective estimates, by which they cal- 
culated that if the benefit, which the finances of India had derived 
from the commercial treasury of the Company was to be continued, 
there would still be an annual deficiency of <£453,823, and if deprived 
of that aid, of £813,209. Strange to say, in correcting this estimate, 
the same minister admitted that there would be either a deficiency 
of £123,253, or of £oG0,924, # and we have seen that the actual 
deficiency has considerably exceeded that amount. 

That wars have been the main cause of our financial disappoint- 
ments there can be no doubt ; nevertheless, our predecessors, the 
Moghul Emperors, had many more wars than we have had, and were 
yet in financial prosperity. The century from the accession of Acbar 
in 1506 to the deposal of Shnh Jehan, 16GB, was a period of almost 
uninterrupted wars. The military establishments uf the Moghuls 
weye larger than ours ; their expenditure was enormous, hut all was 
** managed with so much economy, that after defraying the expenses 
of his great expedition to Caminhar, his wars iit ^Balk, and other 
heavy charges, and Maintaining a regular army of 200,000 men, 
Shah Jehan left a treasure, which some reckon at near six, and some 
at twenty-four millions in coin, besides 9 his vast accumulations in 

• 

* Report of Financial Committee, August, 18S2, 
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wrought gold and silver, and in jewels.”* Our dominion hat lasted 
for nearly a century ; we are already in debt fifty millions' i our debt 
is hourly increasing, and we have no " accumulations” of coin or 
jewels. It is not, therefore, merely wars, but the expensive Euro- 
pean element which we employ in wars, and which pervades the 
whole of our administration, that eats up our finances. The 40,000 
European soldiers, whom we employ, cost more than the 200,000 
’ hative horse employed by our predecessors. 

The pay and allowance of the Eimfyean officers of a Sepoy 
regiment, are double the amount of the pay of the men. We start 
with a demand upon the Trefftury of about three millions, for 
charges defrayed on account of thr Indian, territory at home, charges 
arising entirely from that element. We have nearly a thousand Euro- 
peans employed in the civil administration, besides Supreme Courts — 
Ecclesiastical establishments — an Indian navy— territory out of India 
— Aden, Penang, Burmah— charges involving many millions, now fall- 
ing upon the revenue of India, from which our predecessors were 
altogether free. It is no longer matter of surprise then, that they 
should ha've been able to pay their way, and to save, notwith- 
standing their prodigal expenditure, and that wc should find the 
same amount of revenue altogether insufficient to meet our demands 
upon it. 

It is not matter of surprise that wc foreigners should be able to 
manage the mighty concerns of our Indian empire with le9S 
economy, than those who have made India their own country. The 
irrepressible tendency of charge to outgrow revenue in India, has 
been felt and lamented from our earliest acquisition of dominion. 
Clive ascribed the disappointment of his hopes of a large surplus 
of revenue from Bengal to this cause: — “Every man,” hesaid, 
“ -hat is permitted to make a bill, makes a fortune,” and we find the 
Court of Directors upon more than one occasion animadverting 
upon it: — ^ _ 

i( We have contemplated with much solicitude,” they said, (more 
than twenty years ago)f “ the very unsatisfactory present state of 
your finances, and wc have carefully and minutely examined the 
causes which have led to it. We observe that it has been brought 

i 

* Elphinstoue’s Indin, vol. 2, p. 435. 

t Letters to Bengal, 19th May, 1830. Lords’ Paper, 151, of 1830. 



about less by the pressure of occasional; and extraordinary expen- 
diture, 4han by continual progressive augmentations of charge in 
every department 

And again, as late as last year, the Court says : 

t( In our letter in this department of 19th August, 1846, we 
shewed that the expense of tftc civil establishments in Bengal had 
risen between the years 1830 and IS 11, from 64 to 89 lacs of 
rupees per annum, and in our letter 9th October, 18.50, No. 39, we 
pointed out that between February 1844, and December 1848, the 
net increase of civil salaries and establishments has exceeded 36 
lacs rof rupees per annum. Those additional charges necessarily 
augmented the animal deficit when it occurred.” 

It is not then merely from a war expenditure, that our finances are 
embarrassed, but from increased charges in all departments, and 
particularly in the European element in all departments ; am, 
increase which constantly progresses in spite of every effort to arrest 
it — not merely an increase of current expenditure, but an increase of^ 
dead weight upon the Revenue, in the shape of pensions, retiring 
allowances, &c. In 1839-40, the charge under this head, including 
off reckonings was £438,701 ; in 1849-50, it had increased to 
£614,303. 

Two things are however confidently asserted : one, that our 
revenues have kept pace with our debts. The other, that those 
revenues have always been ample to satisfy the demands of a peace 
expenditure. But the ofiieial accounts tell us, that in 1/92-3, 
before we commenced our career of territorial aggrandisement, 
the Revenue of India was £8,276,650, the debt £7,129,934, or less 
by more than a million sterling than the annual revenue^ that after 
we had to all appearance finished that career, the revenue was 
£19,576,089, the debt £50,817,564, or equal to more than 
two and three-quarter years of the revenue. 

The opinion that the “ Indian revenues under ordinary circum- 
stances are not only ample to cover all necessary expenditure, but 
sufficient to yield a considerable surplus towards the liquidation of 
debt contrifeted in war,”* appears to be founded lipon a feet, and 
upon, an assumption— the fact that “in the three years prior to the 

* Letter from the Court of Directors, June 1852 Appendix to Commons* 
Report, p. 464. • 
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expedition to Afghanistan, there was an average surplus of upwards 
of a million sterling — the assumption, that the opium revenue will 
continue to be as productive as it has been for the last eight years. 
If, however, we look narrowly into the sources^of this surplus, we shkll 
find them to have been in a great measure casual and precarious.* 
We had a surplus of nearly a million sterling in the year 1 793-4, 
but this gradually melted away, and was converted into a deficit iii 
1797*8, although these were years of profound peace. From 1806 
to 1814, we had a long interval of peace, but no surplus revenue. 
From 1818 to 1824, and from 1826 to 1836 we had peace, * and 
although the finances of India had' been assisted from the commer- 
cial revenues of the Company, to the extent of nearly five millions, 
yet the revenue was found insufficient to meet the demands of a peace 
expenditure, and in 1834-6, the deficit amounted to £191,477. 

But from 1834 to 1836, “a rapid reduction was effected in the 
debt of India, by the application of a portion of the Company's 
commercial assets to that object, and it was in the reduction of a 
charge for interest upon debt, effected by this adventitious aid, that 
the foundation of a surplus was laid. The surplus amouuted in 
three years to £3,4/0,054, which was almost wholly made up by 
reductions in charge for interest, increase in the revenue from opium 
— and from the Government bank at Madras.J 

It was not then from any increase in the permanent sources of 
revenue, but from adventitious aids, and from precarious and casual 
receipts, that a surplus was created in those three years. There was, 
indeed, an actual decline in the permanent sources of revenue in the 


Tucker on India Finance, 
t .Appendix to Commons’ Report, 1852, p. 485. 

't 1 83 1-5. 

Interest upon debt 1,774,158 

Opium revenue 728,517 

Government Rank, Madras “ 

Total surplus for three years 

From reduction of interest upon debt 
From increase of opium revenue 
From Madras Bank . 


1835-6. | 

1836-7. 

1,655,287 

1,345,619 

1,399,009 

1,439,03J 

80,612 

12.5^ 


1837-8. 
1, 305, 882 
1,487,291 
‘ 9,297 


70,054 


■w, 171 
2,1#, 780 
108.508 


£3,204,469 
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three years, which, upon the whole, yielded a surplus ;* and there was 
a'gradual decline in the surplus itself, from £1,441,512 to. £/H0, 3 10,, 
before the Affghan war had commenced ; so that if our relations with 
China had been disturbed a few years earlier, there would have been 
an airnostf uninterrupted stream of deficits from 1797-8 to the pre- 
sent day ; for the surplus, as we have shewn, mainly arose from the 
Opium Revenue, and that revenue was reduced by two-thirds in the 
second year of the war with China. 

We are told, moreover, that there has been a diminution in the. 
total receipts from land in the old provinces of Bengal within the last 
five years — a deterioration also in the land revenue from the old ter- 
ritory of the North-West Provinces ; an increase in the land- revenue 
of Madras, not equal, however, to^the loss sustained by the abolition of 
the transit duties in that Presidency ; an increase in the land revenue 
of Bombay more than counterbalanced by increase of charge ; and if * 
we compare the average receipts from the sale of salt, and customs 
combined, — a moiety of which consists of a tax upon salt, — for the six 
years endiug with 1844-45, with the receipts in the six years ending 
in 1 850-5 1 , J we shall find a deterioration in the revenue of the latter 
period of about ^£100,000 a-ycar,§ whilst a comparison of the yield 

* Revenue, exclusive of opium : 

1834,5 £13,036,908 

1835- 6 * . . 13,580,748 

1836- 7 13,018,804 

1837- 8 12,800,837 

t There was a surplus in 1820-21 of .... £135,898 

in 1821-22 of .... £412, v 876 

in 1830-31 of .... £110,199 

but these sums are greatly exaggernteH, by the conversion of rupees into sterling 

money, at an artificial rate of exchange. 

4 Total revenue from customs and salt : 

From 1839-40 to 1844-45 . . £19,288,397 

Average 3,214,732 

i Ditto, 1845-6 to 1850-51 . . . 18,726,386 

Average . . 3,121,064* 

§ Total collection from salt and customs from 1841-42 to 1844-45 £16,175,599 
„ - „ from 1846-47 to 1860-5] 15,572,288 

Deorease 603,311 

• , 4 

* Appendix to Commons’ Report, 1852, pp. 276. 450, 451. 

ft 
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from opium for similar periods, taking the three years from 1835*6 
to 1638 - 9 , instead of the three years of the Chinese war, when the 
.opium revenue was unnaturally depressed, gives an average increase 
in the last six years of very nearly a million sterling. 

It is indeed a melancholy fact, revealed to us by these papers, 
and of which the Indian authorities appear to be quite aware, that 
the opium revenue* is the great regulator of the Indian exchequer. 
Whether there be a surplus, or a deficit, depends entirely upon the 
demand for this drug in China ; so that, if anything were to occur to 
deprive us of the millions which it now yields, we should be utterly 
unable to pay our way, even in time of peace. 

“ The fluctuations/’ say the authorities, “ in the increase from 
opium for the l$st ten years, shew to what extraordinary vicissitudes 
this source of revenue is subject, and bow incumbent it is to regu- 
r late the charges of Government without depending too much upon 
tb&opium receipts. In the four years from 1838-9 to 1841-2, owing 
to the state of our relations with China, the income from opium 
scarcely averaged 80 lacs per annum. * * * # In the succeed- 

ing six years, from 1842-43 to 1847-48, the income will have 
averaged nearly 230 lacs per annum. * ******* 
Had the net receipts -from opium continued at their average rate 
during the fifteen years prior to 1842-43, instead of being augmented 
to the extent already stated, your Government must have borrowed 
seven crores more than it lias done to supply the annual deficiency.” 
Again, four years later, in June 18; 2, they observe: “In 1819-50, 
the net revenue from opium greatly exceeded that of any former 
period, jt having amounted to 3^ crores of rupees (<£3,309,637), 
and thu&a surplus in the finances of India was realized sooner than 
could have been expected.” 

'We have seen that the surplus which existed in the three years 
preceding the Affgjian war, was produced mainly by a large and 
rapid increase in the receipts from opium. The revenue from that 
source, indeed, in three years, exceeded the amount of the surplus by 
nearly a million sterling; and in the three years ending in 1850-51, 
it exceeded the opium revenue in the three years of the surplus by 
upwards of four millions. No stronger proof can afforded that the 


* Total revenue from opium : 1 yf {y, , 

From 1835-6 to 1837-8, and from 

1842-3 to 1844-5 £9,74G,G19 

Average 1,024,436 

Ditto, from 1845-6 to 1850-1 . ]5,5J1,571 

Average 2,590,262 



solvency of India depends entirely upon a source of supply, which' 
may be cut from under us by renewed altercations 'with China, or 
by a change in the policy of that empire. A revival of hostilities 
with China would bring the revenue at once down from three mil- 
lions, its present amount, to three hundred thousand pounds, its 
amount when our war with China was at its height.* 

Are we then warranted in thinking favourably of the financial con- 
dition $f a country, which is dependent upon a precarious source of 
income for means to pay its way in time of peace ? and which, while 
constantly liable to war, has no resource, when war occurs, but to add 
to its debt by loans raised at high interest ? 

We are keen enough in detecting flaws in the financial state of our 
neighbours, and from constantly recurring deficits and increase of 
debt, we augur unfavourably of the financial condition of Austria and 
France. Deficits have been the rule , equilibrium in the financed of 
India the rare exception, for a century ; and yet wc argue from the 
exception against the rule, and venture to sav, “ that the resources of 
India, under ordinary circumstances, are not only ample to cover all 
necessary expenditure, but sufficient to yield a considerable surplus 
towards the liquidation of debt/’ We say this, and confess, in the same 
breath, that the main stays of our exchequer — the land revenue and 
the salt revenue —are either in a languid or a stagnant state ; and that 
one -sixth of our revenue rests upon the most precarious foundation. 
We act, moreover, as if our resources were inexhaustible, and our 
credit unbounded ; but the very fact that the salt revenue — which, as 
it hits every one, and the poorer classes harder than the rich, and is 
therefore a gauge of the capability of India to bear more taxation— is 

SURPLUS. REVENUE FROM OPIUM. 


*1*35-6 . 

1836- 7 . 

1837- 8 . 

. . £1,441,512 

. . 1,248,224 

. . 780,318 

.... £1,399,009 

.... 1,439,031 

.... 1,487,291 

Total 

: . £3,470,054 

£4,325,331 

18-18-49 . 

1 849- 50 . 

1850- 51 . 



2,667,902 

3,309,637 

2,700,662 

0 

Increase . . 

£8,678,201 
4,352,870 


Appendix to Commons Report, p, 276. * 
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rather on the decline than otherwise, is proof that no other tax would 
be productive : and another fact, viz, that the principal creditors of 
India are not the people of India, seeking a safe investment for their 
surplus capital in Government securities, but the servants of the Go- 
vernment, or the European community in India,* is proof that our 
credit is extremely limited. The public servants in India pour their 
savings yearly into the public Treasury, under a conviction that if 
the finances of India should be embarrassed, the national exchequer 
will come forward to their aid ; but the public of India appear, from 
the comparatively small amount of stock which they hold > to feel no 
such confidence. 

It is indeed a significant fact, that in times of emergency we can 
raise no money for the public servfce of India at a lower rate than 
t 5 per cent. Proposals have frequently been made to transfer a 
portion of the Indian debt to England, by borrowing in the home 
market upon “better terms, but those always have been put aside, 
and it has been found impossible to raise even so small a sum as 
a million and a half for railroads, without a guarantee of from 5 to 4} 
per cent. Would there be this shyness in investing money in Indian 
securities, if our financial system was as sound, and our credit as 
good as it is often asserted to be ? 

It is obvious that our finances can never be in a safe state, or our 
credit stable, so long as we are dependent upon a precarious source 
of revenue, for the means of meeting a peace expenditure, and upon 
loans, when we engage in war. 

It has always been matter of regret to the most far-seeing of our 
Indian statesmen, that no financial provision should have been made 
in times of peace for the eventualities of war. u I have again and 
agaip,” said Sir Thomas Munro,+ “ urged the expediency of lowering 
our land revenue, and of establishing a fi^ed and moderate assess- 
ment, because I am satisfied that this me&Ure ( alone would be more 
effectual than all other measures combined, in*; promoting the im- 
provement both of the country and the people. India should, like 
England, be relieved from a part of her burdens, whenever the state 
of affairs may permit such a change. The remission granted in time 
of peace, might be again imposed in war, and even something ad- 
ditional. jEvery state should have the means of raising extraordi- , 

.♦ ,S«a Appendix to Commons’ Report, p. 40d. 
f Life, vol. iii. p. 389 ; vo). ii. p. 255. 
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nary taxes in time of war. If it has nofc, ; it can only meet its 
expenses by reductions in times of peace, a resource which must 
soon fail, as it cannot, without danger, be carried beyond a certain 
limit.”* 

Having always lived beyond our income, we have never been able 
to relieve India of any of her burdens. Nay, we have rather in- 
creased than diminished them ; if we have abolished some vexatious 
taxes which were laid on by our predecessors, and done away with a 
system of transit duties of our o vn devising, we have, on the other 
hand, imposed a salt tax % which obliges the people to pay four, five, 
and iu some cases ten times as much for a necessary of life as they 
did under their native rulers, a tax from which none can escape, but 
which is felt most by the very poorest classes. We have, moreover, 
invented a stamp tax, a source of revenue unknown to native 
governments, which is, in fact, a tax upon justice, as it is from stamps 
used in legal proceedings that this source of revenue is mainly fed. 

All attempts to extend the range of our taxation, or to innovate 
in taxation, have signally failed. It is well known that the natives 
of India, — the most patient on the face of the earth under burdens 
to which they are accustomed, revolt at once when attempts are 
made to impose new taxes upon them. Numerous instances of this 
occurred under the Native Governments, and our efforts to impose 
a tax upon houses at Benares, and a police tax at Bareilly, were 
met by a stubborn resistance, which ended in the defeat of the 
Government, after a good deal of blood had been spilt. A similar 
resistance was experienced upon our attempt a few years ago to 
double the price of salt, in the Bombay territory, as a substitute for 
the tax upon trades and professions which we had abolished. 

“ The natives of India,” said the great statesmanf to whose 
authority we have so often referred, “ are too intelligent and acute 

* A striking proof of the danger of a reckless reduction of establishments in 
time of peace was afforded when Lord Hastings took charge of the government of 
India, in 181®. He found the army so reduced in numbers, as to be incapable of 
discharging their ordinary duties. Many Sepoys had demanded their discharge, 
in consequence of the heavy duties imposed upon them. Deep discontent pre- 
vailed in the native army, and a tone was assumed by native powers in their 
intercourse with the British Government, which Was quite unprecedented. See 
Lord Hustings’ summary of his Administration. Appendix to Report of Com- 
mittee of House ol Commons, August, 1832. 

t Sir Thomas Munro. 
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to overlook any sources from whence the public revenue could with 
propriety be increased, and whenever they appear to have neglected 
the establishment of a productive tax, it will probably be found upon 
examination to have proceeded from attention to the prejudices of 
• caste and religion." 

If the Native Governments, therefore, were contented with a tax 
upon salt, not equal to a fourth of our impost, it was because they 
found that taxation could not be carried beyond a certain limit, and 
that a high tax upon land and a high tax upon salt were incom- 
patible ; that the one must be paid at the expense of the other. 
We cannot increase the price of salt ; we cannot count confidently 
upon the maintenance of the opium revenue at its present standard. 
We cannot impose fresh taxes ; wc cannot with safety, even in time 
of profound peace, reduce our military establishments below a certain 
level. What, then, under those circumstances, are our financial 
prospects? “ Very gloomy,” say the Indian authorities, * “if we 
look only at the years of deficit ; but if we look at the years of peace 
and of surplus, they are not discouraging. It is obvious, indeed,” they 
say, “ that the ordinary revenue of India is more than sufficient to 
meet ordinary demands upon it.” But what w ould be the condition 
of an individual who in framing an estimate of his income and 
expenditure, should leave no margin for contingencies ? Nations 
winch are taxable, and whose credit is extensive, need not, in times 
of peace, make provision for such contingencies ; but India, as we 
have seen, does not come within either of these categories ; its 
income is fixed,— to a certain extent, precarious,— and its credit 
limited; and what must be the result if we continue to build 
expectations upon years of peace and of surplus, when excess of 
charge has been the rule, excess of revenue the rare exception, for 
the greatest part of a century ? 

“ The restoration and re-establishment of peace upon a basis 
which we trust will prove lasting, will immediately bring the total 
expenditure within the revenue, and lead to a surplus in the next 
year.”f This was the official language immediately after the first 

Sikh war ; but the expectation was no sooner forced than crushed, J 
by a diminution in the receipts of 604 acs, uind an increase in the 
charges of 18 lacs, making a difference, the wrong way, of 36700,000. 

The strong hope expressed that all financial difficulties had “at 

* Appendix, p. 480. t Appendix, p. 43Q 

t Appondix, p. 448. 
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length been overcome by the establishment of peace throughout 
India," at the end of the first Sikh war, was disappointed by 
breaking out of the second ; but the same sanguine expectations 
were revived of enduring peace and financial prosperity the moment 
tha! contest was over. “ This result will prevent the recurrence of 
such expensive and devastating wars as have lately prevailed,”* The 
ink was hardly dry upon this sentence when the second Burmese 
war broke out, and with the news came “ Estimates of the Revenues 
and Charges of India for the year 1851-2,” from which it appears 
that the deficiency in that year amounted to 78,84,6/8 rupees, or 
upwards of £780,000.f 

This was the deficit at the end of the second year of peace, and 
with this deficit we entered int<V another war. We have seen that a 
surplus revenue which had arisen in 1703-4 was converted into a 
deficit in three years, though these three were years of peace. We 
have seen that it was not until after twenty dreary years of deficits 
that a momentary surplus again appeared ; that after ten years of 
uninterrupted peace, — principally by adventitious aids, and by pre- 
carious receipts — a surplus again was produced, that this surplus 
was gradually diminishing before it was extinguished by the 
breaking out of the Afighan war. From the year 1 834-5 to the 
year 1850-51, the finances of India were assisted by adventitious 
receipts to the extent of upwards of twelve millions sterling. J 
These extra sources of supply are now completely exhausted, and 
India is thrown, for the first time, entirely upon its fixed revenues 
for means to meet its expenditure. We start then with an acknow- 
ledged deficit of upwards of .£700,000, with a war, which cannot fail 
to add largely to that deficit, and with an increase of permanent 
charge of upwards of three millions. If we compare the financial 
state of India in the year 1850-51 with its state in 1837-8, thfrlast 
year of the surplus, we have the following results : 

*'•* Increase of revenue £'4,341,210 

,, of charge 5,800,237 

„ of debt 17,452,028 

„ interest upon ditto 841,352 

* Appendix, p. 48G. 

X From comnyircial ossets 
Sundry receipts * . 

:> See account in Appendix, p'. 276 


t Appendix, p, 486. 

£11,252,897 
. 1,566,883 

12,819,780 
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If this increase of revenue had arisen from sources which are under 
. Ojir control, or if there was any reasonable prospect of our being able 
tb reduce the charges even to a level with the receipts, our financial 
position would still be worse now than it was in 1837-8, when we 
had less revenue and lower charges. But the increase arises .prin- 
cipally from opium,* a source of revenue which may be snatched 
from us at any time, and from the acquisition of territory which 
does not pay its expenses. 

Within the last twelve years we have enlarged our territory by 
167,013 square miles, which carries a population of 8,5 72,630 souls. 
Our principal acquisitions have been Scinde, the Punjab, and Sattara, 
the civil charges! of which go far to absorb the revenues, and which, 
including military charges, entail ? heavy burden upon our finances. 
Scinde, when under its native princes, paid us a tribute of three lacs 
' of rupees a-year, and Lahore a tribute of twenty lacs ; if we add 
these to the total excess of charge over revenue, we shall find that 

* OPIUM receipts . 1837-8 . . .£1,487,291 

1800-51 . . . 2,700,662 


1,213,361 

t Comparative statements of revenues and charges for tho years 



1837-8. 

1850-1. 

INCREASE, 

Revenue 

Charges 

Debt 

Interest on debt 
Surplus 1 

£14,288,128 
13,507,237 
33,355,536 
1,504,723 
i 780,318 

£18,629,328 
19.308,047 
50,807,504 
2,346,075 
Deficit 678,709 

£4,341,210 

5,800,237 

17,452,028 

Deficit 841,352 

REVENUE. 

CIVIL CHARGES. 

MILITARY 

CHARGES. 

Punjab . . , 

Scinde . . , 

iafitara . . . 

, . R. 1,30, 05000 
, . . 27,00000 
. . 20,00000 

96,22000 

20,00000 

27,00000 

40 x 00000* 

20,00000 

Total . . . . 

. . 1,77,00000 

1,43,22000 

-60,00000 
‘ ^43,2*000 



Total Charges . . 
Excess of charge 

Add Tribute . . . 

.3, 03, 22000 
. ^ 26,22000 
. 23,00000 



Net loss .... 

. . 49,22000 


* The military charges of the Punjab are not stated in tin* accounts, although 
there are three times as many men located there as in Scinde. We have set down 
the Military expenses at twice the amount of those of geiride. 
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we are financially the worse for these acquisitions, to the extent of 
at least half a million a year, for it is a great mistake to suppose, 
that the current charges for troops cover our military expen- 
diture. Every increase of territory involves an immense outlay, 
|for buildings, stores, pensions, retiring allowances, and casualties: 
^particularly casualties amongst European troops, as every English 
[soldier is supposed to cost ,£100, from the time of his enlistment, 
|until he commences active service in India. The increase of pay- 
ments in England, on account of territory, from 361,974,665, the 
sum at which it stood in 1837-8, before we entered upon our 
last period of war, to £‘2,352,800, the amount expended in 1850-51, 
is proof of this fact. 

j If peace therefore had continued, we should have entered upon 
|Our new financial career, with . an additional demand upon our re- 
jsources— additional as compared with the demand of 1837-8— of 
p84 1,352 increase of interest upon debt — of £500,000 excess of 
jbharge in our newly acquired territory — and of £4,458,885 excess 
bf general charges.* Of the total increase of charge in 1850-51, 
viz. £5,800,237, £3,265,921 arose in the military, and £2, 534,3 16, 
in the non-military departments — no expectation is held out of any 
reduction in the charges ; and from the fact that the fixed military 
charges had actually increased rather than diminished in the second 
year of peace,! there would appear to have been no prospect of a 
reduction in general charge even had peace been procured, and ex- 
perience has taught us, that the charges of India have invariably 
increased faster than the receipts. 

■ What then are our ways and means to meet these extraordinary 
emands ? It is acknowledged that what we may call our permanent 
ources of revenue, land, salt, and customs are either on the de- 
line, or stagnant, and that where there is a languid increase in those 

* Increase of charge in 1850-51 over 1837-8 .. .. £5,800,237 

Deduct increase of interest £841,352, and for territory 500,000 

remainder 4,458,88 

f Military charges : — ■ 

1847-48 . . . £9,167,037 

1848*49 . . . 9,025,060 

1849- 50 . , * 9,406,417 

1850- 61 . . . 0,933,545 
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branches, as in 'Madras and Bombay, the charges grow faster than 
the revenue. It is in the opium revenue only that there is vitality, 
and when we find that there have been fluctuations in the receipts 
from that source, within the last few years of nearly two millions 
sterling,* when we recollect that a deadly blow might be struck at 
this source of supply, by renewed hostilities with China, or by 
internal regulations in that empire, we shall see the full danger 
of our present financial position, our solvency depending as it does 
even in time of peace, exclusively upon the produce of t}ie opium 
revenfie. It was by an increase in that produce of no less than 
£641,734 in the year 1849-50, that a momentary equilibrium was 
established in the finances, an equilibrium that was disturbed in the 
following year by a corresponding fall in the receipts, and which we 
should net have been able to re-establish had peace continued, even 
if we could have secured as large an average receipt from that 
source for the next seven years, as it yielded in the preceding seven. 
But we have again a war expenditure to provide for, and when we 
recollect, that the first war in Burmah, which lasted only two years, 
cost India 15 millions, we cannot expect to come out of the present 
one without a serious addition to our present burdens. We are now 
masters not only of all Hindostan but of much territory out of II in- 
dostan—we Ime seen, that whilst we have not trebled our revenues , 
we have increased our debt more than six fold, and we are at this 
moment adding to that debt in order to make good deficiencies of 
income .+ 

We seem, therefore, to have been imitating the example of the 
man “ greedy of acres ” in this country, who borrows money at 
five per cent in order to purchase an estate which will barely yield 
him three. We have been urged on in this “ earth hunger,” first, 
* Opium revenue : — 

1847- 48 . . . £1,559,423 

1848- 49 . . . 2,567,902 

1849- 50 . . . 3,309,637 

1850- 51 . . . 2,700,662 


,f Total revenue from opium for 1844*45 to 1850-51 . , £17,616,536 

Average . 2,616,876 

Revenue ofl 850*51 ........ 2,700,662 

Deficit of 1850-51 . . . * 678 709 

Do. of 1851-2, Rs, 78,84,678 710,000 
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by a notion that extension of territory is the necessary consequence 
of a successful war ; secondly, that territory must needs be as pro- 
fitable in our hands as in the hands of its native owners. Clive was 
f of a different opinion ; he thought that Oude would be more pro- 
fitable to us financially and politically in the hands of its own sove- 
reigns than if placed under our direct rule ; he therefore reinstated 
the Nabob Sujah ud Dowlah in his dominions after the victory of 
Culpac in 1765, although the attack marie upon us by the Nabob 
had been unprovoked, we having undertaken to protect his territory 
from all enemies, the Nabob pajing the expense; and it was the 
opinion both of Clive and Hastings — certainly very competent 
yudges — that the extension of our territory beyond the Bengal pro- 
vinces would be a burden instead (7f a benefit. Looking at the ques- 
ion merely with refeience to finance, the soundness of their opinion 
pnnot be questioned. The more territory the mere debt, and why? 
because wc foreigners cannot make territory as profitable as its native 
iwners. Our management is wasteful, and we arc enormously 
heated. Cheating the revenue is a vice common in all countries, 
ind especially so in a government so emphatically foreign as our 
government in India. A striking proof of this is afforded in the 
)rcsent financial state of the Punjab. The Punjab, after supporting 
in army of 100,000 men, and a splendid court, gave Runjeet Sing a 
prge surplus revenue. We hardly realize enough from it to pay a 
louple of regiments, in addition to its civil charges. The same story 
nay be told of Scinde, of Sattara, and it is doubtful whether any 
prritorial acquisition that we have made since we first obtained pos- 
ession of Bengal has yielded as much under our rule as it paid to us 
\ tribute. Our Eastern settlements, Singapore, Penang, and Ma- 
icca, exclusive of the pay of the troops , cost India upon the average 
jnore than ,£100,000 a yeftr.* The territory we took from the Bbr- 
nese in 1826, including the military charges, costs as much more.f 
jiden is a drain upon us to the extent of a£ll,154.t The charge 
these outlying settlements is thrown upon India. We cannot 
Relieve the people of India from any of their burdens, because money 
|® required for the maintenance of possessions which India has no 
jnciore to do with than it has with Java or Japan. We have just 

* Appendix, p. 403. t Revenue. 

t Appendix, p. 203. , „ 
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taken the territory of Pegu— a preliminary only to the absorption of 
the whole of Burmah, nay, to a much wider stride, for we are in* 
formed by an influential paper,* and which echoes English opinion in 
India, that “ every one out of England is now ready to acknowledge 
that the whole of Asia, from the Indus to the sea of Ochotzk, is 
destined ( to become the patrimony of that race which the Normans 
thought six centuries ago they had finally crushed, but which now 
stands at the head of European civilization. We are placed, it is 
said, by the mysterious but unmistakeable designs of Providence in 
command of Asia, and the people of England must not lay the flat* 
tcring unction to their souls that they can escape from the responsi- 
bility of this lofty and important position by simply denouncing the 
means by which England has attained it.” 

The people of England will do well then to be on the alert, and 
ascertain before they assent to this <f lofty and imposing position,” 
who is to pay for the enterprise? If forgetful of every obligation, 
they were to endeavour to saddle India with war charges, it would 
be to no purpose, for India is already sinking under her own burdens. 
The most sanguine view that could be taken of Indian finances 
before we came into collision with the Burmese war, was that “ if we 
managed well and kept out of wars, we were in no immediate danger 
of bankruptcy .”+ That this danger is much aggravated by the 
warj in which we are now engaged, is proved by the fact— that the 
first Burmese war, although it lasted little more than two years, 
added thirteen millions to the Indian debt. It is not, therefore, 
a little surprising to find it treated by the Indian authorities as an 
expedition that might for a time arrest a reduction in charges ; but 
which would not entail any additional expenditure. § This 
-sanguine view, has however since been corrected, and it has been 
asserted with some triumph, || that the war expenditure will not 

* Friend of India, January 6, 1853. 

t Campbell's Modern India, p. 418. ♦ 

$ The great Duke’s opinion, which has been adduced in favour of this war, 
depended of course, upon the case that was put before him. If he had been 
reminded that the first Burmese war cost fifteen millions — that thirty millions 
have been spent in subsequent wars — that the revenues of India were inadequate 
to meet the demands of a peace establishment; we cannot doubt that his 
language would have been “ then suit your resentment to your convenience, 
make reprisals on the Burmese, but don’t plunge into a war, which may bring 
you to the verge of bankruptcy < 

§ Appendix to Report of Commons, p. 480. 

|( Debate in the House of Commons on the Burmese war, 
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| exceed £30,000 a month. This would be serious enough, if it 
was to last only for a few months of war ; but experience has 
taught us, that a war expenditure does not cease with the esta- 
blishment of peace. Every acquisition of territory involves the 
necessity of a permanent increase to the army particular y in that 
inordinately expensive branch of it, the European, and the remoter 
the acquisition from the metropolis — the greater the increase. Since 
1837, the last year of peace, we have added 16,000 men to our 
European force, at a cost of more than £500,000 a year.* 

We have said enough to shew that the financial history of India, 

! has been a history of delusions from our first acquisition of empire 
; in the East, and that the revenues of India have never been sufficient 
unaided to meet the demands of a p?ace establishment.+ 

We have shewn that the more territory wc get the heavier are our 
embarrassments. In the year 1792, the year in which we first.be- 
| gan to extend our dominion, we had a surplus revenue of nearly a 
million; the debt in that year was not equal to the annual 
revenue, J nor the interest t(^bjfte-gi$teenth of the revenue. After 
having enormously increased our territory, we have an annual 
deficit of upwards of a million sterling, and it would now take the 
revenue of more than two years and a half to cover the debt, and the 
interest of the debt is now equal to one ninth part of the revenue, 
notwithstanding a reduction of more than one half in the rate of 
interest at which we raised our loans. § 


• European troops of all arms, 

1837 — 27,814 
1850 — 43,579 

t “ Between the years 1814 and 1834, the finances of India had assistance from 
the oommereiul profits of the Company, to the extent of five millions, and from 
1834 to* 1850-1, to the extent of twolve millions. 

X Revenue. Debt. Interest. 


1792-93 

8,27G,770 

7,992,548 

1850-51 

18,629,338 

50,847,564 


626,205. 

2,346,076. 


§ The rates of interest have been gradually reduced from twelve to ten, to 
eight, to six, to five, and notice is now given that they will in future be four per 
cent. It is a significant fact, that this reduction in the rates of interest upon our 
loans has been made whilst the general rates of interest in India remain un* 
diminished. Twelve ^er cent, and even much higher rates, still obtain in 
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Every year we are obliged to borrow in order to find the means 
of paying the interest of our debt, and in comparing our present 
revenue with the revenue as it stood before we began our career of 
conquest, we are to remember that that branch of it which though 
subject to great vicissitudes, is upon the whole the most flourishing, 
viz., the opium, would have been just as large as it is now, if we had 
never added an acre to our territory ; for it is mainly the produce of 
our ancient possessions. It may be, at no distant period, the un- 
pleasant duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to renew those 
applications for loans in aid of the finances of India, which, as we 
have seen, were not unfrequently made in the early part of the cen- 
tury such a prospect, however disagreeable, is before us. We can 
scarcely suppose that the people^of England will look with satisfac- 
tion upon any increase of their burthens to make up for the embar- 
rassments of Indian finance, but to this they must soon come, 
unless greater responsibility be laid upon the Indian Government, 
and greater wisdom mark the administration of our Indian empire. 

47 a 4 ? 


the general transactions of the country. Our Indian Government borrows at lower 
rates, because its creditors in the main are Europeans, who, seeking for secure 
remittances to the mother country, have the choice between the Govern- 
ment funds in India, and the Government funds in England, and therefore freely 
lend their money to the Indian Government, provided they can realize one or two 
per cent more for it than they could get from the Government of England. It is 
clear that, if the credit of the Government in India was national, they could only 
borrow at the national rates of interest, and to these rates they would be driven 
should their demand for money ever exceed the savings or the profits of the 
European community. 



TNDIA REFORM SOCIETY. — On Saturday, 

J- the 12th of March, a MEETING of the Friends of Iudia was held in 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, with a view of bringing public opinion 
to bear on the Imperial Parliament in the case of India, so as to obtain 
due attention to the complaints and claims or the inhabitants ot that vast 
empire. H. D. SEYMOUR, Esq., M.P., having hem called to the chair, 
the following Resolutions were agreed to by the Meeting : — 

1. That the character ol the alterations to beeUecied in the constitution 
of our Indian Government at the termination of the Ea*t India Com- 
pany’s Charter Act, on ihe 30th ot April, 1854, is a question which de- 
mands the most ample and serious consideration. 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament have been 
appointed, in conlormity with the practice on each preceding renewal of 
the Chatter Act, for the purpose of investigaiing the nature and the 
results of our Indian Administration, those Committees have bepn ap- 
pointed on the present occasion at a period so much later than usual, that 
the interval of time remaining before the expiration ol the exiting powers 
of the East India Company is too short to permit the po»sibility of col- 
le. ting such evidence as would show what alterations are requited in our 
Indian Government. 

3. That the inquiry now being pr^iecuted by Committees of the Legis- 
lature will be altogether unsatisfactory if it be confined to the evidence 
of officials and of servants of the East India Company, and conduced 
and terminated witnout reference to the petitions and wishes of the more 
intelligent of the natives of India. 

4. That It is the duty of the friends of India to insist upon a temporary 
Act to continue the present Government of India for a period not exceed- 
ing three years, so that time may be given for such lull inqnny and 
deliberation ns will enable Pailinment within that period to legislate 
permanently for the future administration of our Indian Empire. 

0. That in order to obtain such a measure, this Meeting const! lutes 
itself an “ India Reform Society,” and names the undermentioned gentle- 
men as a Committee. 

T. Barnes, Esq. M.P. T. Hunt, Esq. 

J. Bell, Esq , M.P. E. J. Hutchins, Esq., M.P. 

W. Biggs, Esq., M.P. P. F. C. Johnstone, Esq. 

J. F. B. Blackett, Esq., M.P. M. Lewm, Esq. 

G. Bowyer, Esq., M.P. F. Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

J. Bright, Esq , VI P. T. McCullagh, Esq. 

F. C. Brown, Esq. E. Miall, Esq., M.P. 

H. A. Bruce, Esq , M.P. G. H, Moore. Esq , M P. 

Lieut. -Col. J. M. Caulfield, M.P.* B. Oliveira, Esq , M.P. 

J.Cheetham, Esq.. M.P, A. J. Otway, Esq, M.P. 

W. H. Clarke, Esq. G.M.W. Peacock.*, E«q., M.P. 

J. Crook, Esq.. M.P. Apsley Pellatt, Esq., M.P. 

J. Dickinson, Jun. Esq. J. Pilkinpton, Esq. M.P. 

M. G. Fielden, Esq., M.P. J G. Phillimore, Esq., M.P. 

Lient-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, T. Pimm, Esq., M.P. 

KC.B..M.P. II. Reeve, Esq. 

\V. It. S. Fitzgerald, Esq., M.P. W. Sclmlefleld, Esq., M.P. 

M. Forster, Esq., M.P. H D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

R. Gardner, Esq , M P. VV. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P. J. B. Smith, Esq„ M P. 

Viscount Goderich. J. Sullivan, Esq. 

G. Hadtield, Esq , M.P. G. Thompson, Esq., M.P. 

W. llarcouit, Esq. F. Warron, Esq. 

L. Heyworth, Esq., M.P. J. A. Wise, Esq., M.P. 

C. Hindley, Esq., M.P. 

Correspondence on all matters connected with the Society to be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Secretary, by whom subscriptions will be received in 

aid of its object. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Jun., Hon. Sec. 

CommitUe Rooms, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, 

April 12th, 1853. 
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From the reports of the Committees of April last it would appear 
that the Act of 1784 encumbered with the various deteriorations it 

- 'ft pt, 

has suffered by each successive enactment is about to be extended, 
with little alteration, to 1874. 

For the next twenty years the natives of Hindostan arc as hereto- 
fore to be in a great measure excluded from public employment in 
their own country, although pronounced by Act of Parliament 
equally eligible for this as Europeans, and proved by the testimony 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord William Bcntinck, the Earl of 
Ellenborough, Sir George Clarke, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, and all the ablest statesmen of the age, eminently qualified 
for office. We are to have,, till the close of the present century, a 
constitution continued to us which was framed near the end of the 
last ; we are to have three separate sets of government for India, the 
principal function of each of which seems to be, to thwart and 
retard the operations of the others ; the Leadenhall Street division 
costing £ 130,000 a^year, being merely the minister of patronage, 
and place of record, without one atom of power beyond this, save 
hat of suggesting, criticising, and obstructing ; the Board of Control 
costing £25,000 a-year, managed by a chairman, appointed without 
my necessary qualification to the office, whose average tenure of 
lervice has, since 1820, fallen short of two years, void of all respon- 
ibility, endowed with absolute power, governing in secret, and 
iresenting to Parliament, when asked for information, collections of 
(apers so disgracefully vitiated and garbled as to mislead, in place * 
^‘enlightening, and whose main contributions to the policy of India 
luring the past twenty years have been wars, which have cost 
hirty millions sterling. With three governments in India, costing 
lalf a million sterling annually amongst them, so completely under 
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ft parcel of clever clerks at home,* as to he compelled to send home 
particulars of every thing they say or do, to be couftnented on, 
checked, or controlled, by parties incapable, from position, of form- 
ing a correct opinion on what they decide ; and finally, in India, we 
are to have Indian education neglected, improvement thrown aside, 
irrigation and the means of communication overlooked, though to 
neglect such as these we have, since the last Charter Act, been in- 
debted for famines which have swept nearly two millions of human 
beings away, and caused a loss to the revenue of above eight millions 
sterling, a sum, if properly expended, sufficient to have averted for 
ever the calamities by which, in a few years, its loss has been occa- 
sioned. Against things so monstrous as these, in reference to which 
Parliament seems deaf or unheeding, it has been resolved to appeal 
through the Press to the people of England, in the firm belief that 
were they aware of the tremendous responsibilities they were incur- 
ring by the mismanagement, of which they are the authors, they 
would afford India such redress as she is entitled to seek from their 
hands, the refusal of which may yet be productive of such fearful 
consequences. 

History contains no record of anything so strange, or so reprehen- 
sible, as the neglect with which Englishmen treat the interests of 
the British Empire in the East. The disfranchisement of Gatton 
or old Sarum occupied ten times the attention, and was listened to 
with a hundred times the anxiety, that is bestowed upon an empire 
which contains an area equal to half that of Europe. 

WIIAT is INDIA? 

India occupies from the 7th to the 32nd parallel, from the 67th 
tc the 90th meridian. Its boundary line is 11/260 miles in length, 
or half the circumference of the globe. It cpmprises an area of 
1,309,200 square miles, ten times that of Fran% of which 800,758 
.belong to England, 508,442 to native subsidiaries or allies. It 
extends from the sea level to an altitude of 27,000 feet, and its 
climate varies from that of the torrid zone to that of the arctic 
regions — where the huge Himalayas rise far within the line of per- 
petual snow. On its western marches along the Indus from the sea 


Lord Ellenborough’s evidence. 
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to the borders of the Punjaub are regions where rain hardly ever falls 
where the houses are built of unburnt bricks, and a shower once in 
five years is * rarity. Ou its eastern frontier, under the same 
parallel, in thr ' a3sia Hills, and at a similar distance from the sea, 
the average fall is from 3 to 400 inches during the three summer' 
months : as much is often measured in forty-eight hours as suffices 
England for a year. It has rivers, double the size of the Danube or 
the Rhine, shrunk up at one season of the year, so as to be almost un- 
navigable, swelled out at another season so as to become vast inland 
seas, the one shore hardly visible from the other, carrying as much 
solid matter annually to the ocean as would build up an English 
county from beneath low to above high water mark. 

POPULATION. 

The races by which these vast regions are occupied, are as strange 
and diversified in character as are the features of the country and the 
'climate; they are of every form, hue, and faith, from the huge 
Patan or Beloochi, to the short but active Goorka, and diminutive 
man of Malabar ; from the Todawars> who dwell on trees, and feed 
on reptiles and vermin, — the Khoonds, slaughtering their hecatombs 
of children, — the Arab, dark as the Ethiopian, nnd the Ethiopians 
themselves in abundance ; the Pardee and the Mogul, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the Englishman in point of hue— to the learned 
Brahmin, studying the stars, calculating eclipses, and constructing 
astronomical instruments, compared to which those of modern times 
are but toys in point of size. The distinguished astronomer Jaya- 
sinha. Rajah of Ambhere, nearly two centuries ago had observatories 
constructed at Delhi, Benares, Muttra, and Oujein, each possessed of 
equatorials of such size as to allow above three inches and a half to 
the degree, each degree being divided into minutes : the gnomons of 
the sun dials were from a hundred to a hundred and twenty feet in 
length. The bodily and the moral maladies which afflict a com- 
munity of such mass and diversity of material, arc almost equally 
frightful in point of character and magnitude. Famines occur- 
ring almost decennially, some of which within our time, have swept 
- their millions away. In 1833, fifty thousand persons perished in 
\ the month of September in Lucknow ; at Khanpoor twelve hundred 
f died of want ; and half a million sterling was subscribed by the 
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bountiful to relieve the destitute. In Guntoor two hundred and fifty 
thousand human beings, seventy-four thousand bullocks, a hundred 
and fift^-nine thousand milch cattle, and three hundred thousand 
sheep and goats, died of starvation. Fifty thousand people perished 
in Marwar; and in the North West Provinces, half a million of 
human lives are supposed to have been lost. The living preyed upon 
the dead ; mothers devoured their children ; and the human imagina- 
tion could scarcely picture the scenes of horror that pervaded the 
land. In twenty months’ time a million and a half of people must' 
have died of hunger or of its immediate consequences. The direct 
pecuniary loss occasioned to government by this single visitation 
exceeded five millions sterling, — a ^im which would have gone far to 
avert the calamity from which it arose, had it been expended in con- 
* strnctiug thoroughfares to connect the interior with the sea coast or 
districts where scarcity prevailed, with those where human food was 
to be had in abundance ; or on canals to bear forth to the soil, thirsty 
and barren for want of moisture, the unbounded supplies our rivers 
carry to the ocean. India has indeed been the birthplace or the 
cradle of the most frightful maladies that have ever visited the earth : 
a hundred and fifty thousand persons perished of cholera betwixt its 
appearance on the Ganges in 1816, and the time it reached Western 
India the year after. In 1820 it swept away one-fourth of the whole 
population of the Mauritius ; before 1831, fifty millions of human 
beings are supposed to have been destroyed by it in various parts of 
the world. The plague of Marwar in 1837 carried off ten thousand, 
one-fourth of the population in a few months; and in 1849 the 
Mahamurree swept away one-fourth of the inhabitants where it pre- 
vailed, in Gurhwal 88 per cent died of those attacked. 

The crimes of India are nearly as frightful as its maladies. The 
existence of Thuggee, the practice of which is represented in the 
frescoes of Ajunta as having prevailed above tw r o thousand years ago, 
has become known to us within the present century, and is scarcely 
yet extinguished. Infanticide, by which tens ^iind hundreds of 
thousands of female children must have perishedftince it first became 
known to us sixty years ago, has been extinguished barely two year9 
since. The extinction of widow-burning, is of somewhat older date 
within our territories, but the practice still prevails upon our borders. 
Ten years ago the existence of a fraternity of plunderers, consisting of 
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nearly three hundred persons, was discovered in the populous cit 
of Bombay. It had prevailed for a quarter of a century, netting e 
clear gain, as shewn by well kept books, of from fifty to eighty thou-^ 
sand pounds a-year, or above a million in all, in the course of the 
establishment of the confederation. Ship burning was a branch of 
business with them, and at Bombay and Calcutta together above 
three hundred vessels mostly of the largest size, worth close on nine 
millions sterling, had been destroyed by the incendiary since 1/81. 
Within the last twelvemouth it has come to light that regular armies 
of depredators, recognized by native chiefs who share their spoils, 
exist in some of our oldest North West Provinces, who disperse 
themselves every autumn over the country in brigades and detach- 
ments, carrying their ravages into the hearts of our best-ordered cities, 
and returning in April with their plunder, to be divided over the 
country ; these crimes having esc aped detection from the sympathy 
of the Natives being with the criminals rather than with the Law, or 
from their natural timidity deterring them from making disclosures. 

In governing India, England makes herself responsible for the 
welfare of an empire which contains a hundred and fifty millions of 
people, yields a gross revenue of about thirty millions sterling a year, 
maintains an army of nearly foqr hundred thousand men, of whom 
forty thousand are European*, at a charge of upwards of twelve 
millions a year, and affords appointments as covenanted servants or 
commissioned officers to ten thousand English gentlemen, who 
receive incomes from the age of eighteen to the end of their days, 
averaging in one case a thousand, and in the other four hundred 
pounds a year. The army of Bengal alone, comprising 23,247 
Europeans, 138,255 native soldiers, with 3,405 British officers, or 
161,908 in all, costs a third more than that of France, though less 
than half as numerous. France contains thirty millions of people, 
the Bengal presidency close on fifty. The sea-borne commerce of 
India is worth above thirty millions sterling. She draws seven and 
a half millions of imports fr m, and sends nearly a similar amount of 
exports to, England. Eight thousand square-rigged vessel^.reach 
and quit her three principal sli pping ports annually, bringing or 
bearing with them above a million of tons of merchandize, and 
receiving above two millions sterling annually of freight; with 
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early 100,000 country craft of a burthen of about a million and a 
alf tons. 

NATURAL PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES, 

This mighty country yields, or may be made to yield, every 
variety of produce made use of in manufactures. It rests on the 
East and West, on vast regions of volcanoes ; on the North it is 
walled in by ridges of rock salt. Its soil abounds in Soda, and sup- 
plies Nitre for the world. The alum stones of Cutch, in the Punjab, 
are inexhaustible. Even minerals of the most trifling apparent value 
yield sums that are enormous; the Wells of Rangoon produce 
90,000 tons of mineral oil annually, which at a shilling a hundred 
weight, realises .£90,000 : a single mountain in Bengal sends forth 
£80,000 worth of Mica every season, and the Chinese purchase 
£10,000 worth every year of the cut Agates and Jaspers of the 
Rajpeepla Hills, though the produce is now reduced to a fraction of 
what it was wont to be ; so plentiftri are the stones deemed precious 
in England, that the finest heliotropes unworked, are sold in the 
Bombay Bazaar for twenty shillings a hundred weight, 

The Koh-i-noor, now allowed to be a fragment of a diamond still 
more magnificent and its sister in splendour, and almost its rival in 
size— the Darya-i-noor, eacli reckoned worth a king’s ransom, — are 
the produce of its mines, which *so far as we know may still contain 
gems as magnificent as any they have rendered up. Iron and coal, 
the more homely, but to man the much more valuable products of 
the earth, are abundant : the latter seems restricted to a limited 
locality, the former is universal. The vegetable and animal arc still 
more magnificent than the mineral products of India. The Palm in 
all its glorious forms ; the Teak, the Tamarind, the Banian, and a 
thousand other trees, fringe its sca-board ; the ^Acassia covers the 
most rainless of its plains, and the magnificent?, Deodar, prince of 
pines, with a girth of from fifteen to twenty feet, ^and an altitude of 
two hundred, clothes, with its kindred, its mountain lands, from a 
height of six to twelve thousand feet Its Indigo or Sapanwood, 
and o’# other dye-stuffs, supply the markets of the world. Not less 
famous are its gums and gum resins and its other drugs, than are 
its dyes ; and most wonderful of all, from the whfce poppy alone a 
milky juice is drawn by manual labour, drop by drop, which yields 
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six and a half millions pound weight of opium, and produces t 
revenue to Government of upwards of three millions sterling * 
year. The animal creation presents representatives of every living 
thing moving on the earth or in the waters, from the huge leviathan 
found in multitudes in its seas, the elephaut, the lion, the tiger, and the 
monkey, to the beetle and the ant levelling forests through which 
the strongest and most ferocious liflve failed to make their way. 
Whales abound on its shores, drawing after them fleets of American 
whalemen, and the fins of the sharks which pursue and destroy 
them, exported for the use of the gourmands of China, realize in 
their raw state from .£30,000 to £10,000 a year. 

Its indigenous manufactures, now fast hastening to decay, were 
once on a scale of magnificence worthy of its raw produce. The 
correct forms of ships — only elaborated within the past ten years by 
the science of Europe— have been familiar to India for ten centuries : 
and the vessels which carried peacocks to Ophir for king Solomon, 
were probably the same as the fishing craft of the present day, which 
furnish the models the American and English clipper and yacht 
builders are aspiring after. The carving of its woodwork, the pat- 
terns, colours, and texture of its carpets, shawls and scarfs, admired 
for centuries, have, since the Great Fair of the world been set forth 
as patterns for the most skilled artificers of Europe to imitate. From 
the looms of Dacca went forth those wonderful tissues that adorned 
the noblest beauties of the Court of Augustus Cresar, bearing in the 
eternal city the same designation sixteen centuries ago ns that by 
which cotton is still known in India ; and the abundance of Roman 
coins and relics up to our time occasionally exhumed, yet preserve 
traces of the early commercial connection between the two most won- 
derful nations in the world — those of the Caesars and the Moguls. 
The rarest gifts Bengal could offer its native princes or its foreign 
conquerors, were the muslins known as “ the running water,” or “ the 
nightly dew,”— being when wet scarcely distinguishable from either; 
and since tK£ advent of the English, a single piece, twenty yards 
in length, and one and a quarter in breadth, weighing no more than 
fourteen ounces, has been sold for twenty-five pounds, — a sum 
equal to the requital of three Dacca spinners and weavers for a 
twelvemonth. 

B 



The elaborate stone carving of Central India, Rajpootana and 
^oozerat; the embossed and enriched silver work of Cutch and 
-Agra ; the microscopic paintings of Delhi and Lahore *, the carvings 
in sandal wood, and the filligrec of Trichinopoly ; the inlaid work 
of Mooltan and Bombay are up to this "hour the marvels of the 
world. 

The most singular monuments of Indian art can only be seen in 
the country ; and amongst a people at once eminently devotional and 
martial, temples, tombs, fortresses, palaces, and weapons of war, 
supply subjects of special wonder. The Hills of Western India, over 
the space of five thousand square miles, are penetrated by hundreds 
of caves, approaching in size, in richness and beauty of architectural 
decoration, the finest cathedrals in Europe. These have been hewn 
out in absence of the aid of gunpowder, and fashioned without natural 
adjunct or addition of masonry, into their present form, covered with 
rich and elaborate sculptures by the hand of man. The caves are 
grouped together so as to furnish places of worship, halls of in- 
struction, and domiciles for the professors and their pupils, exactly 
on the plan of the universities which came into existence in Europe 
two thousand years after those of India were forgotten ; indicating 
an amount of civilization and demand for knowledge in the East 
twenty-four centuries ago, such as scarcely exists in these regions in 
modern times. Or passing down to a later age, there is the huge 
mountain of Aboo, 5000 feet high, covered and surmounted by one 
vast mass of temples, constructed from the seventh century of our 
era down to the present date. The hills of Paulitana, arc literally 
crusted over with temples of the finest arabesque,’ cut in the hardest 
stone. The ruined city of Bcejapoor contained sixteen hundred 
mosques. The dome of the Mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah, is a 
third larger than that of St. Paul’s : the mosque to which it belongs 
is 450 feet in length and 150 in breadth: while the Taj-Mahal of 
Agra, the monument erected by the Emperor Jehangeer over his 
wife, the “ light of the harem,” built of the purest white marble, and 
inlaid with the richest mosaic, stands unrivalled amongst the 
Mausoleums of the world. 

As for weapons of war, the cannon of India cou$ have taken in 
and discharged the largest sixty-eight pounders of modern warfare, 
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Were the trunions knocked off. The gun at Moorshedabad is severi^ 
teen feet long, with a bore of eighteen inches ; that of Dacca twenty-' 
two feet long, with a bore of fifteen inches,— it weighed twenty-one 
tons, and threw shot of four hundred weight. The great gun at 
Agra is a brass fifteen-hundred-pounder, twenty-three inches bore— 
it weighs eleven tons, and is worth five thousand pounds as old 
metal : while two out of half a dozen of large guns at Beejapoor 
threw shot of half a ton and a ton and a quarter respectively. The 
damask rifles and damask sword blades of Goozerat beat anything 
Europe can boast of; and the wootz steel, from which these are 
manufactured, is deemed so excellent in England as to be used mainly 
for surgical instruments. The ri^ns of desulate cities point to the 
greatness of the Empire before Europeans sought its shores as 
traders, and seized its soil as conquerors. Gour, the former capital 
of Bengal, covers an area of seventeen square miles, and once boasted 
of a population of above a million of inhabitants. Beejapoor while 
flourishing contained nearly a million of inhabited houses, occupied 
by more than three millions of people. Rajmahal, the city of a 
hundred Kings, is now a miserable village inhabited by a few paper- 
makers. Marnloo, the capital of the Patau sovereigns of Malwa, 
surrounded by a wall twenty-eight miles in circuit, occupies an area 
of twelve thousand English acres : t he Jummah Miisjul, built of 
white marble, is the finest specimen of Affghan architecture in 
existence : it now supplies the lair of the wolf and the tiger : Bhali- 
bibura, in lvattiwar, Behut in the Northern Doab, Lamkassa at the 
base of the Himalayas, Palibothra near Patna on the Ganges, and 
Cannouj in the province of Agra, have scarce left sufficient traces 
behind them to mark their boundaries. 

PUP LIC WORKS. 

The irrigation of the country, so long neglected by the British 
Government, and from which such magnificent results have within the 
last twenty years been derived, was an object of anxiety to the rulers 
of India five aenturies ago. The Emperor Eeroze constructed about 
the year 13.M) a magnificent canal, for the purposes of irrigation, 
from the base of the mountains to the neighbourhood of Delhi, two 
hundred miles in*length, by means of which a vast tract of country 
was made fertile as a garden, and above a million of people provided 
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with bread. Two centuries after this, the illustrious Akbar devoted 
himself to the construction of new cauals for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, and the clearing out of those formed by his predecessors, and 
which had fallen into decay, lie made the subject a regular part of 
' the system of government, and left a canal act behind him, which 
has come down to our times, providing for a complete series of 
arrangements and a large array of officers for their extension and 
management. The Shah Jchan, seventy years later, took up with 
enthusiasm the plans of his predecessor, and was nobly seconded in 
his efforts by Ali Murdan Khan, celebrated over the East for his 
skill and taste in architecture. The success of their labours was 
magnificent ; tradition still enlarges on the vastness of the returns 
derived from the canals brought into existence by them, which were 
such as from n single canal to pay for the maintenance of twelve 
thousand horsemen. The permanent establishment maintained for 
police purposes, consisted of five hundred horsemen, and a thousand 
footmen, armed. It is mentioned by Ferishta that during the earlier 
of these excavations, vast collections of giants’ bones were discovered, 
and in our time the extension of the canal system in the same quarter 
has disclosed in these, the skeletons of numberless extinct animals; 
the Mammoth and Mastodon, the IJramatlicriuin, and Sevatherimn, 
and the other kindred contributions, which Colvin, Durand, Cautley, 
and Falconer, have made to our Indian paleontology. Our first canal 
operations commenced little more than thirty years ago, and in 
1821, the waters which had five centuries before been made to visit 
the city of Delhi, were after fifty years suspension re-introduced 
through (heir former channels. 

F:om the Juinna canal, now in use, Government derives a revenue 
of £25,000 a year from a total investment of £90,000 ; from the 
"Western Jumna canal an investment of £ 1 10,000, a direct revenue 
of £-14,000 a year arises. Lands previously comparatively barren 
arc maintained in a^state of constant productiveness for a water rent 
of a shilling an acre. The population maintained in the irrigated dis- 
tricts is very nearly double, mile for mile, of that of those not irrigated. 
A careful computation made by authority shows, that in the famine 
year of 1837, the gross value of the saving eftectqji by the eastern 
Jumna Canal, was half a million sterling; one tenth of this being re- 
venue, or fifty thousand pounds, direct gain .to the public treasury. 
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The united Jumna Canals saved at the same period, above two millions 
sterling to the Common-wealth. On the Canals in the North West 
Provinces, completed between 1821 and 1848, Government expended 
£557,000, and drew in direct Canal revenue £546,000. By this 
an area of nearly 1,300,000 acres of ground previously sterile, have 
been made to yield produce worth two and a half millions annually, 
and to support upwards of six hundred thousand human beings. 
The Sutledge Canal now iri progress is expected to water 621,000 
acres, and to yield government a revenue of £55,447, on an expen- 
diture of a quarter of 'a million, or nearly twenty per cent. It has 
been estimated by the Bengal Engineers, that water and land avail- 
able for the purpose of irrigation in these neighbourhoods would, on 
an expenditure of two millions, afford a permanent return of 
£5/8,150 annually, or close on thirty per cent., and that a surface 
of nearly nine millions of acres, or above ten thousand square miles, 
might thereby be brought into cultivation. The present Governor- 
General most strongly recommended the Court of Directors to 
borrow for such improvements as these, so long as money could be 
bad at five per cent, and made to realise from fifteen to forty. In 
place of acting on counsel so judicious, the Court have directed the 
most stringent retrenchments to be made ; any surplus that may 
accrue to be applied to the liquidation of their debts — they have not 
even left the returns on existing canals to be expended on others ; 
and the intervention of private enterprise is out of the question 
where nothing can he done 'without the sanction of government , 
and government takes jive years to answer a letter. Tl.c most 
magnificent of all the works of this sort is tlie Grand Ganges 
Canal, navigable for nearly 900 miles, and on which a million 
and a quarter is proposed to be sunk. It is expected to yield a 
return of £400,000 a year, of which £180,000 will be direct 
revenue : it will fertilise no less than five millions and a half of acres 
of land now in a state of comparative sterility — increase the gross 
produce by upwards of seven millions sterling annually in value, and 
relieve a population, of above six millions, of all fear of those frightful 
famines by which the country was wont to be decimated ; — yet mil- 
lions on millions might he expended on irrigation in India with 
assurances of profit equal to what they afford. 
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The principal canal for watering the Baree Doab will leave the . 
Kavee some miles from Shahpore, following the line of the highest 
level, right through the centre of the Doab, and will rejoin the river 
about sixty miles above Mooltan, a little above its junction with the 
Ghenaub. Two branches will flow off from the main trunk to the 
south, both limited by the Sutlej, one watering the country in the 
direction of the Sobraon, the other in that of Kussoor ; one branch 
to the north irrigates the land around Lahore, and so along to the 
southward of the Ravee between the river and the main canal. The 
length of the trunk and its branches is no IpsS than 450 miles, and it 
will serve the purposes both of navigation and irrigation. The work 
will cost, it is believed, half a million sterling : it will irrigate about 
545,000 acres at present in a state of complete sterility. It will cost 
for its maintenance about £20,000 a year, and yield a free return of 
£120,000, or twenty-four per cent on outlay after meeting all 
charges, — thus repaying the cost within five years, and leaving us a 
clear increase of £120,000 on cur revenue from this single depart- 
ment. 

The Madras Government has within these s>x years spent thirteen 
lakhs of rupees (£130,000) on works of irrigation on the Godavcry, 
and have already received twenty lakhs (£200,000) in direct icturn 
in the shape of increase of land revenue. Of course at the outset, while 
the works were in progress, the receipts were inconsiderable. The 
average revenue for a period of six years before the work began was 
nineteen lakhs— it is now thirty lakhs of rupees (£300,000) : so 
that a third more than the entire original outlay having been already 
refunded to the treasury, Government will hereafter draw from the 
improved districts ten lakhs a year, or two-thirds of the whole sum 
originally expended, of net increase of revenue. The increase of the 
land tax is a small fraction of the actual gain : the uative goods 
exported by sea from the irrigated districts sprung (ip at once from 
seven (£70,000) their previous average, to thirteen (£130,000) 
lakhs; and though the tremendous floods of ISJO rfe^uccd them, 
they now promise to maintain themselves at above fourteen lakhs 
(£140,000). Before this much could be contributed to the public 
purse, at least five times as much must Lave been taken out of the 
soil by the cultivators,— expended probably on their own sustenance, 
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partly devoted to the purchase of such luxuries as they could not 
previously afford, and in part it is to be hoped set aside as accumu- 
lated capital, but all constituting the solid and substantial wealth of 
the State. We probably do not overrate the fruits of the expendi- 
ture of thirteen lakhs (,£130,000) at a half million sterling annually 
in all — representing, at five per cent, a permanent capital of ten 
millions added to the value of our empire; or a return of four 
.hundred per cent, annually on the adventure. Talk of improving a’ 
country by railways requiring a guarantee for their construction of 
five per cent, the longest of which will scarcely penetrate so far into 
the interior as the length of some of our arid river deltas ! — where 
the productive lands, .or lands capable of being rendered such, abut 
on the sea shore, or arc penetrated by navigable streams, and which 
in cither case provide water-carriage, so that the produce may be 
transported from the fields where it grows to a place of shipment. 
Talk of California — with its countless robberies and murders, its 
weekly conflagrations, its universal rapine and brutality — yielding 
wealth such as the diggings of a single delta supply, with twenty 
deltas on our hands yet unexplored. 

This is no case of conquest or of rapine — of dominions ravished, 
through violence and deluges of blood, from the hands of their 
original possessors. No question of right can ever be raised — no 
claim of compensation or groan of grievance emitted. No people 
have been coerced or enslaved— no native nobility reduced or expa- 
triated : our grounds of congratulation are genuine as they are 
unalloyed, the only thing we have to blush for is, that we should so 
long have neglected these, and still neglect seizing other, sources of 
wealth so enormous — of good so unalloyed. 

Our wants at the outset are most moderate— all we desire is inves- 
tigation : we have a noble corps of engineers to rely upon— we have 
scores and scores of other officers capable of acting as surveyors 
dmost as efficiently as engineers, and hundreds on hundreds of 
European soldiers willing and able to share in the more laborious 
md less intellectual parts of the toil. All we want to begin with is 
i survey of, and report on, every river delta in India : for Madras 
this lias been acc<jmplished ; in Bombay it yet requires to be begun, 
With estimates of the outlay and return once before us, Government 
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lias only to select the improvement to be begun with, — or if too timid to 
attempt to improve the revenues of the country, to place their im- 
provement within the reach of those willing to undertake it. 
Even in the midst of universal distrust, roguery, and mismanage- 
ment, it would not be a very difficult matter to induce capitalists 
at home to embark in enterprises assuring them of a twenty per cent 
return, and leaving about as much more to be acquired by the rulers 
of the land, who would in this case have so kindly and cordially at 
least consented to allow their dominions to be improved but that 
the interminable delays of correspondence intervene. 

COST OP THE CUIEP GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONARIES OF INDIA. 

The Government of India consists of two divisions, the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control in England, and the Supreme 
and Local Governments, the India House and Board of Control in 
India : the principal part of it is at home, aifll this again is divided 
in two. In the hands of the Board of Control rests absolutely and 
entirely the administration of Indian affairs, it consists of a President 
and Secretaries, two members of the Administration,— the first re- 
ceiving £3,500 a year, the others £1,500 each — all selected without 
the slightest consideration of their knowledge of the affairs of India ; 
■their average tenure of office for the last thirty years having been 
about twenty-seven months at a time, and some score of permanent 
irresponsible clerks, on whom they must be absolutely dependent 
for information and counsel. The cost of the establishment amounts 
to about £25,000 a year. 

The Court of Directors, in whose name the country is governed, 
consists of twenty-four gentlemen— six of whom go out of office 
annually, to return to it next year. They exercise the entire 
initial patronage in sending out young men to India ; in seni- 
ority services, mediocrity or dulness rising as rapidly ak, merit, or 
more so if they he helped by interest which the others a^ without. 
The patronage the Directors exercise in India is limited and, like 
that which they influence, which is extensive, is generally mis-used. 
The Court of Directors have not one particle of power in the ad- 
ministration of affairs conducted in their name,, when they differ 
from the Board of Control, though the charges of the India 
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E ouse amount to from a hundred to a hundred and fifty thou- 
nd pounds a year,— their dinner bills for the past eighteen years 
ing set down in the accounts as an extra item of 5853,000 ! 
t The Indian part of the administration is conducted by a Governor- 
jGeneral and Council, with Governors and Councils at Madras and 
^Bombay ; a Governor without a Council for Bengal, and another 
[for the North West Provinces. The Punjaub is managed by a 
‘Board of Administration; Scinde, and British Burmah, by indivi- 
dual Commissioners. The Governors, supreme and subordinate, are 
.appointed by the Chairman of the Board of Control or Ministers of 
jthe day, though the nomination pretends to emanate from the Court 
[of Directors, The GovemorrGeneral has generally secured some 
distinction before his appointment* but this by no means invariably 
piappens, and the most commonplace and mediocre men are occasion- 
jally deemed perfectly qualified for Utmost important and lucrative 
appointment under the Crown. For the Governors of the minor 
Presidencies, and for all the Commanders-in-Chief, no qualification 
whatever is deemed requisite -interest suffices for all, and industry 
[and exertion on the spot are occasionally regarded by the nominees 
Just as superfluous as previous qualification. The Governors without 
Fcouncils, and the Commissioners, are appointed by the Governments 
of India from distinguished members of the public service, and the 
1 country under them has been found well managed in proportion as 
they have been left unrestricted. The Councils— consisting in one 
case of five, and in the two others of three, members, of whom in ail 
cases the Commander-in-Chief is one— are nominated by the Court 
of Directors, and being for the most part selected from the 
Secretariat, always filled with the elite of the service, are generally 
men of ability,— with the exception of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
*may be so or not just as it happens. He is generally worn out with 
age, and almost alvvflys devoid of experience : fortunately he for the 
jmost part spends the bulk of his time at a distance from the Presi- 
dency— rarely entering the council-room. 

The emoluments of these functionaries are as follows : — Governor- 
General £24,000 and five Councillors £9,600 each, (20) Secreta- 
riates, amongst them £73,068; Governor-Geaeral’s. office and 
^establishment £15,231 ; expense of visiting the Upper Provinces 
[£53,252 making the general charge of the Supreme Govern- 
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ment £206,77 1 . This takes no account of the Cornmaader-iri-Cbief, 
except in his civil capacity of councillor. The Government of 
Bengal costs £432,970; and £103,7.15 is set down for public offices 
at the Presidency. Bombay# charges, to which those of Madras 
closely correspond, consist of salaries to the Governor £12,000 
and three Councillors £(>,000 each ; Governor’s office establish- 
ment £9,977; Governor’s tour in the Deccan £2,399. Public 
offices , at the Presidency and in Scinde £70,124 ; Miscella- 
neous charges £15,205 ; so that the total charges of the Bombay 
Government and Secretariate establishment alone, exceed a hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds a year. The Governor of Bombay’s 
pleasure tours to the Hill station of Mahabuleshvvur, and his country 
residence at Dapoorie, courteously termed his visit to the Deccan, 
costs it would appear close on £2,400 a year ; and the charges under 
this head during the present administration exceed £12,000 -or 
about the sum assigned annually for the whole educational purposes 
of the Presidency. 

Some idea of the cost of Governments without councils may he 
formed from that of the North West Provinces, set down at some- 
thing under £10,000 a year. The Board of Administration lor the 
Punjaub, including all expenses, costs under £54,900 a year ; and 
the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Scinde, including 
establishments and contingencies, manage that province for about 
£10,000 a year. 

It w as admitted by the majority of witnesses examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee last Session, that councils at the minor 
Presidencies were wholly superfluous, and that competent Governors, 
without Councils, would manage infinitely better than with them : 
and it was openly or tacitly allowed on nearly all hands, that they 
were maintained mainly to enable the Ministry of the day to confer 
from time to time a gift of £60,000, (the emoluments of a five 
years’ administration) taken from the treasury of India, with a 
further sacrifice for councillorships —maintained to permit of the 
appointment of incompetent Governors of £30,000 a year, —on any 
of their personal or political friends. 

But monstrous as is this piece of extravagance, it is exceeded by 
the lavishness by which Commanders-in-Chief are requited. These 
officers invariably belong to the Queen’s service, and are in the 
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Majority of cases effete septuagenarians, to whom no one would 
commit the drill of a militia corps. Sir Richard Armstrong, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras, requires to be carried about in an easy 
chair. The faculties of Sir John Grey, late Commander-in-Chief of 
Bombay, were so far gone that he forgot the names of his own 
aides-de-camp, and never could be made to comprehend when he 
should write his name at length, — when only put his initials, to a 
document. The rule as to antiquity, is not however absolute : and 
the seniority system is made occasionally to bend in favour of a 
“pet officer.” Sir William Gomm was at the bottom of the list of 
Lieutenants General when the baton of authority was conferred on 
him, — much junior to the Cornmanders-in-Chief of Bombay and 
Madras, the former of whom. Sir Willoughby Cotton, resigned his 
command in consequence. Sir Hugh Gough had not been two 
months Lieutenant-General at all when he was appointed to the 
Madras command in June 1841 ; and when he had held this two 
years and two months, he w r as in August 18-13 raised to supreme 
authority, though junior to Sir Thomas MacMahon, the Bombay 
Commandcr-in-Chief, to make room for the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
on whom it had been determined to confer the office both of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. Not one of the present Commanders-in- 
Chief, of whom the youngpst, however, is allowed to be a man of 
ability, when appointed to commands in India, had ever been in the 
country, or could know anything of its geography, its climate, its 
people, its languages, its religions, or its government; or had 
ever seen a native soldier when placed over sepoy armies numbering 
close on three hundred thousand men, with seven thousand English 
officers ; many of the officers men of great experience and the highest 
talent, few of them beyond the prime of life, and possessed of all the 
qualifications for those highest commands they are prevented by the 
injustice of their country from filling, of which those placed over them 
are for the most part conspicuously devoid. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India receives £8,000 a year as his 
military salary, and £10,000 as member of council : the Commauders- 
in-Chief at the minor Presidencies receive half these sums, in each 
of these capacities besides having all their travelling, personal, and 
other charges defrayed by the state, — these amongst them amount- 
ing to about half their wdaries ; the three very old gentlemen costing 
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the country altogether somewhere about fifty thousand a year. The 
Commander-m-Chief of India, rarely crosses the threshold of the 
council room, unless when sworn in, and pockets in the course of 
his five years’ administration £50*000 for his services as councillor, 
it not being possible for him, residing as he does a thousand miles 
from the council room, to perforin one atom of councillor’s service : 
and the Commanders-in-Chief at the minor presidencies are very 
nearly in the same posit.on. If they do sometimes enter the 
Council Chamber when the agreeable nature of the weather induces 
them to remain at the seat of government, the value of their services 
is on these occasions quite on a par with those of the Commander-in- 
Chief of India. , 

Lord Keane proceeded for Afghanistan in November, 1838, and 
returned to the presidency in February 1 840 : during these sixteen 
months he received £8000 as member of council Bombay, — above 
£5000 as Commander-In-Chief of the Bombay Army, and £600 for 
house rent ; besides his field allowances, prize money, and other con- 
tingencies, as Commander of the Armies of Affghanistan, and the 
reward afterwards of a Peerage and a Pension of £2000 a year for 
himself and his descendants for two generations. Sir Hugh Gough 
was about this time still more fortunate. He had just been relieved 
from the command of the forces at Madras, by the arrival of Sir 
Samuel Whittington in January 1841, when he was placed in charge 
of the expedition to China in the following March. By the demise 
of the officer just named he was appointed Commander-in-Chief and 
Member of Council for Madras in June, and from this time until 
September 1842 he received £8000 as Member of Council; having 
never during all this time been withinjtwo thousand miles of the 
Council Chamber. He drew besi(f<^ £5000 as Commander-in- 
Chief, £600 as house rent, and the field and other allowances, the 
prize money, etcetera, as Commander of the Chinese expedition. He 
was subsequently rewarded by a baronetcy. In July 1843 the 
Marquis of Tweed dale was appointed Governor of Madras ; and* as 
his interest at the Horse Guards was unbounded, it was determined 
$at he should have the appointment of Commander-in-Chief as well as 
^that of Governor, an arrangement permitted by the retirement of Sir 
Jasper Nichols from sheer old age, from supreme command, to which 
Sir Hugh Gough wa3 promoted. In the cofifrse of the present Charter 
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Act, close on half a million will have been expended, — ,£10,000 
annually for twenty years, on the Commander-In-Chief of India, anjl 
half that sum for each of the other Commanders -in-Chief — or 
£400,000 in all, on civil service^by Comrnanders-in-Chief which it 
was utterly impossible for them ever to have rendered. 

Now the people of England have a perfect right to dispose of 
their own money as they think fit, and if they choose to bestow on 
any piece of antique military mediocrity with friends at Court, a 
yearly stipend double of the whole official allowances of the late Duke 
of Wellington, no one has any right to complain ; but it is not very 
worthy conduct on the part of a great nation to waste in a pitiable 
fashion like this, taxes raised from the earnings of fifty millions of 
poor native wretches living in huts not fit for an English pigsty, 
and whose average income falls short of three pence a day. 

With administrations costing such an enormous amount of money 
with which, even as matters now stand, men of experience and ability 
are in the majority of cases entrusted, and for which the first ad- 
ministrative talent in the country can always be secured, it might be 
supposed that the less interference there was allowed from home the 
better, and that the Governments of India might, like those of Her 
Majesty’s Colonies, be left to do their own work in their own way. 
Nothing in the world can be more remote from fact, and a Governor- 
General who in salary, travelling charges, and office allowances, costs 
the country £70,000 a year, is treated exactly as if he were the 
head clerk over the old factory at Fort William, in charge of prints 
and piece goods, and not at all above cribbing a piece of calico from 
his employers should it fall in his way ! Every step he takes must 
be explained to the people at home ; a copy of every letter he writes 
or receives, or minute he makes, must be sent to London. A de- 
tailed narrative of everything that is said, written, or done, by the 
Supreme or Subordinate Governments, must be forwarded home to 
be commented on or criticised by “ the clever Clerks” of Cannon 
fyw or Leadenhall Street, who hold the nominal rulers of India in 
the most absolute subjection to their pens. So frightful is the 
minuteness insisted on that it becomes physically impossible for 
these gentlemen Jo peruse the documents on which they are supposed 
to decide. The papers sent by the Cape occupy close on 200 folio 
volumes annually of front 500 to 1000 pages ; and a single revenue 
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despatch is quoted by a late President of the Board of Control as 
Having 45,000 pages of accompaniments! The frora-ship-to*ship 
despatches of the Bombay Government will annually print out to 60 
volumes of 1,500 ’pages folio — or as much as would make 240 
vols. 8vo. of ordinary sized print I 

CHANGES IN THE STATE OF INDIA SINCE 1833. 

A general view has been given at the outset of the countries 
and interests for which Parliament is about to legislate, by once 
more re-enacting the Bill of ’33, which, in all its essential particulars 
was a repetitiou- of that of 1/84. Why, in the course of the last 
eighteen years the changes that Jiave occurred in the East are so 
stupendous as of themselves to demand a total alteration of the law. 
Since 1834, we have added the Punjaub, Scinde, Sattara, and 
Pegu, to our dominions, and the addition of the rest of Burma!), 
if not of the whole Peninsula, is inevitable. We have ravaged 
Affghanistan, disarmed Gwalior, and made young Holkar half a 
British Prince ; and seem likely to annex Oude, the Nizam’s 
and the Guicowar’s dominions, almost immediately.* The reigning 
sovereign of Travancore— a high caste and orthodox Hindoo — 
has the Bible read in all the schools in his dominions, — the libe- 
rality and enlightenment of his administration in this and other 
matters puttiug that of the British Government to shame. Steam 
communication has come into existence, and diminished the distance 
betwixt India and England to one-third of what it was in 1834, 
measuring the interval by time. Communications formerly con- 
veyed, irregularly and uncertainly, on an average of about a hundred 
days, now pass with perfect punctuality once a fortnight in an 
average of twenty-eight days, which before five years are out will be 
reduced to twenty; and long before 1874 arrives we shall have the 
Electric Telegraph conveying intelligence instantly to all parts of 
India. Since 1834 the press has been liberated, and newspapers, 
till then in a state of most slavish degradation, now enjoy more 
freedom in India than in England : are conducted with as much pro- 

* “ I cannot conceive it possible for any one to dispute the policy of taking 
•* advantage of any just opportunity for consolidating the territories that already 
4 ‘ belong to us, by taking possession of States which may lapse in the midst of 

them.”— The Marguti qf Dalhousie in 1848. 
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priety and independence j and would, but for the monstrous system 
prevailing around, have been productive of as great benefit to the 
state. The value of our commerce has been tripled, and the number 
of European merchants residing in India quadrupled ; while a perfect 
,net work of steam communication connects the chief ports of India 
with those of the whole South Eastern Ocean. Joint Stock Banks, 
deemed dangerous to the state twenty years ago, are now prevalent 
everywhere ; aud the education of the natives, the very idea of which 
filled Leadenhali Street with alarm, is now a recognized portion 
of our system. The Missionaries give the following abstract of the 
stupendous results of their labours accomplished within the past 
twenty years, — results destined to^ be immeasurably outdone in the 
twenty to which we now look forward : — 

“ At the commencement of the year 1852, there were labouring 
throughout India and Ceylon the agents of 22 Missionary Societies. 
These include 443 missionaries, of whom 48 are ordained natives ; 
together with 698 native catechists. These agents reside at 313 mis- 
sionary stations. There have been founded 331 native Churches, con- 
taining 18,410 communicants, in a community of 112,191 native 
Christians. Missionaries maintain 1,31/ Vernacular Day Schools, con- 
taining 47,504 boys, together with 93 boarding schools, containing 
2,414 Christian boys. They also superintend 126 superior English 
Day Schools, and instruct therein 14,562 boys and young men. 
Female education embraces 34/ Day Schools for girls, containing 1,159 
scholars; but hopes more from its 102 girls’ boarding schools con- 
taining 2,779 Christian girls. For the good of Europeans 71 
services are maintained. The entire Bible has been translated into 
ten languages, the New Testament into Jive others, and separate 
gospels into four others. Besides numerous works for Christians, 
30, 48, and even 70 Tracts have been prepared in these different 
languages suitable for Hindus and Mussulmans. Missionaries main- 
tain in India twenty-jive printing establishments. This vast 
missionary agency costs £\ 78,000 annually, of which one-sixth, or 
£*33,500, is contributed by European Christians resident in the 
country. By far the greater part of this agency, it is stated, has 
been brought into operation during the last twenty years. Bengal 
Proper, has 89 missionary stations, 103 missionaries, 130 native 
catechists, and 14,775 native Protestant Christians, of whom 3,500 
are communicants. It has 140 Vernacular schools containing 6,470 
boys, and 22 boarding schools with 790 boys, and 22 English schools 
giving tuition to 6,005 boys. It has also 24 day schools for girls, 
containing 659 pupils, and 29 boarding schools with 830 girls. 
Madras is far in advance of Bengal, even when we include the North 
West provinces with the latter There they have 121 missionary 
stations, 179 missionaries, 405 catechists, and 76,591 native Chris- 
tiana Tn f V. o a/innafinniki V\rn«nk 4-Viarr tva iiiflf as ‘far aTiaarl t aiM n (V 
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849 vernacular schools, with 24,445 boys and other seminaries fn 
proportion.’* 

The Friend of India thus sums up the prospects that await, 
us : — 

“ No arrangement should be made by Parliament for the general 
or the subordinate Government without bearing distinctly in mind 
that within five years from the present time, the whole of India will 
be united by n net work of electric telegraphs, which will entirely 
alter the character and complexion and the exigencies of the admi- 
nistration. The government about to be conferred on India should 
be suited by anticipalion to the coming age of electric speed. When 
there is a daily communication between the most distant provinces in 
the empire and the central authority, when throughout India, the 
references which are made in the morning will be answered before 
the evening, and the business of die day will be completed within 
the day, the Governor-General and his Council will be almost as 
intimately informed of all proceedings at the distant presidencies as 
they now are of those in Calcutta. The telegraph will communicate 
suet an impulse to the movements of the whole machine of Govern- 
ment, and bring the minor presidencies so constantly under the eye 
of the head of the Government, that the old lumbering councils at 
Bombay and Madras, consisting of four members, will be altogether 
out of date. We vote the councils to the tomb of the Capulets. 
They keep up, it us said, the traditions of Government. They cannot 
too soon become traditions themselves. Of the three objections 
which were raised against the change, not one is insuperable; the 
first was, that there had always been a council, but this objection 
will cease as soon as the council is abolished; the second, that there 
was a Supreme Court at those presidencies, and it required a council 
to prevent its damaging the Company’s Government, out the element 
of antagonism which is assumed to belong to a Crown Court may be 
neutralised by amalgamating it with the Sudder Court, and making 
the same judge preside in both. The third was, that there was a 
separate army, and that it was therefore necessary that there should 
be a council, and that the Commander-in-Chief should sit at it, 
though the Commander-in-Chief at these presidencies never does 
attend the council except to be sworn in and be enabled to sign a bill 
for ^8833 a month. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
organization of the army to*be able to point out the mode in which 
this objection could be obviated, but we will engage to find a dozen 
able men in the army who could. But this difficulty should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of bestowing on the minor presidencies 
the inestimable boon of an administration vested in the best man 
whom the public service can supply, and totally unfettered by 
venerable and traditionary councils whom the Governor may at any 
time overrule .”— Friend of India , December 23. , 


Erratum.— In No. II. “ Finance# of India,'* page 1 4, line 10, for <( are double/' 
nad “ are equal to." 
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THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA 


“ I would sacrifice Gwalior, or any frontier of India, ten times over, in order to 
preserve our character for scrupulous good faith.” — The Duke of Wellington 
tn 1802. 

4< Where there is a total failure of Heirs, it is probably more consistent with 
right that the people should elect a sovereign, than that the principality should laps© 
to the Paramount State; that State, in fact, having no rights in such a case, but 
wbat it assumes by virtue of its power.” — Lord Metcalfe, in 1837* 

11 I cannot for a moment admit the doctrine, that, because the view of policy 
upon which we have formed engagements with Native Princes may have been by 
circumstances, materially altered, we are not to act scrupulously up to the terms 
and spnit of those engagements.” — The Earl of Auckland, in 1838. 

“ 1 cannot conceive it possible for^iny one to dispute the polioy of taking 
advantage of any just opportunity for consolidating the territories that already 
belong to us, by taking possession of States which may lapse in the midst of them J 
for thus getting rid of these petty intervening principalities which may be made a • 
means of annoyance, but which can never, I venture to think, be a source of 
strength for adding to the resources of the public treasury, and for extending the 
un.forin npplicatiou of our system of government to those whose best interests, we 
sincerely believe, will be promoted thereby.” — The Marquis of Dalhousie , tn 1848 


Including in the term British India, all the territories oyer which 
the British Government exercises direct authority, legal control, 
military protection, or political influence, the country so designated 
may be roughly estimated to contain an area of 1,300,000 square 
miles, and to be inhabited by 150 millions of people. Of that 
great area, however, not one half is immediately subject to the 
administration of the East India Company. For the Native 
Princes of India still rule, with more or less power, over pos- 
sessions occupying 717,000* of these 1,300,000 square miles. 
But this moiety of the surface contains only one-third of the 
entire population, or some 53 millions of inhabitants. These 
native Principalities sometimes consist of great blocks of country, 
situate in the most fertile and desirable portions of India, as 
the Deccan, Mysore and Berar in the South — Oude and Nepaul 
towards the North-West and North — Guzerat in the West; 
where Governments of considerable pretensions and strength still 
survive. Or of confederacies or congeries of smaller States lying 

* These, and the figures which follow, are taken from the Statistical Papers , 
relating to India, recently “ ; rinted for the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company,” and since ordered for its use by the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Bright. 
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little [or no cotton. Over five of them, the British Government 
has the right, in case of misrule, of assuming the management of 
their internal affairs— viz. Cochin, Mysore,* Berar, Oude, and Tra- 
vancore. But Cutch, Guzerat, Gwalior, the Deccan, and Indore, are 
not subject to any such controul. And it is only when their internal 
disasters are likely or certain to produce internal consequences 
hazardous to the general tranquillity, that any right to restore order 
(not to subvert the State) can accrue to the paramount power. 

The protected States — the smaller and less advanced, but still more 
ancient subdivisions of India — are in numbers nearly 400. Generally, 
their chiefs are absolutely independent in matters of ordinary internal 
arrangement ; but in some few there is a concurrent, in one or two 
an appellate British jurisdiction. ' f 
These States, subsidiary and protected, (including Nepaul, Dliol- 
* pore and Tipperah) occupy, we have said, 7 1 7,000 square miles pf 
territory, and their population exceeds fifty-three millions. They 
yield a revenue of upwards of ten millions sterling a year ; they (or 
rather such of them as are liable) pay subsidies or tribute to the 
British Government of one million sterling, about a tithe of their 
gross taxation; and — besides contingents commanded by British 
officers and available to the British Government of 32,000 men, for 
which some of them pay — their aggregate military resources comprise 
12,962 artillery, 68,303 cavalry, and 317,653 infantry;— in all 
398,918 meu, exclusive of their contingents; a force more than 
100,000 stronger in numbers than the army of the British Govern- 
ment in India. The military armaments of all India consist there- 
fore, as follows : 

1. Army of the British Government (Royal, European, and 

Native) maintained at the cost of its 100 millions of 
subjects .... 289,529 

2 . Native contingents commanded by British officers and 

available by the British Government . . 32,311 

3. Native contingents, not so commanded, but so available 4,000 

4. Armies of Native princes, many of which are at the 

service, when required, of the British Government, 

paid for by fifty-three millions of people . 398,918 

726,758 

* Owing to the alleged incompetency of the Rajah, this right is at present 
exercised in Mysore. 
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Thus, it appears that the Native States of India, possessing only 53 
millions of people, and a revenue not exceeding 1 0 millions sterling, 
maintain military establishments of their own, 435,229 strong, against 
the British Government’s army of 289,529 men, provided for out 
of a net revenue of 21 millions, paid by a population of 100 
millions. Of the cost of the Native Armies we know nothing. 
But, the burthen of so vast a force as 433,229 men, falling, as it 
does, on comparatively so small a population, and on States compa- 
ratively so poor, must, it is obvious, be very oppressive m its financial 
effects. Its direct pecuniary weight is, however, probably its least 
evil. For here are nearly half a million of the picked men of this 
population withdrawn from those industrial and intelligent pur- 
suits which dcvelope the resources, create the capital, and promote 
the improvement of a people and a country. Here is an enormous 
amoimt of taxation needful to maintain such a force, expended by 
these states in a manner relatively unproductive. And here are war 
establishments maintained in States not permitted to make war — posi- 
tively prohibited from using the armies they keep up, except in their 
own territories, and against their own people. 

No doubt, part of this great military force of the Native States 
is in reality Police ; and the cost of that portion, whatever it 
may be, represents the expenses of civil administration, of the 
maintenance of order and tranquillity, of the enforcement of law, 
and the collection of revenue, rather than the burthen of mi- 
litary establishments unnecessarily maintained, But, a very large 
part cannot be so classified; and in respect of it, the population 
of Native Principalities would, it is obvious, be greatly benefited by 
a considerable reduction of their armies. The army of the Indian 
Government, in number 289,529, costs about twelve millions sterling. 
But its cost affords no means of estimating the expense of the 
435,229 men to the Native Princes. Their pecuniary burthen is, 
of course, very much less than that of the British army* But then 
it falls on a population and a revenue not much more than one half 
that which bears the greater cost. So that, in all probability, the 
military expenditure of Native States is quite as oppressive, per 
cupite> as the military expenditure of the Indian Government. 

Now, as we are masters of India in consequence of, and maintain 
our supremacy over it by, our own army of 289,526 men, costing twelve 
millions sterling, and as by virtue of that supremacy, we have prohibited 
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in India all other wars than our own, this additional army of 435,229 
men can only be of use so far as it promotes the good civil govern- 
ment of the Native States which maintain it; that is in its police ca- 
pacity. As an element of warfare it is dangerous and mischievous. It 
would, therefore, be a wise and prudent policy in the British Govern- 
ment to assist the Native States in reducing this enormous force which 
eats up so great a part of their revenues. And this may be done in a 
variety of ways. First, by setting the Native Rulers the good example 
of peace. Next, by giving onr own subjects the benefits of tranquillity 
in large reductions of our own military establishments. Thirdly, by 
relieving Native Allies from engagements to maintain for our use, when 
we require them, military forces. And fourthly, by allowing Native 
Princes to have the advantage in their domestic government of their 
• own contingents. The two first modes involve general considerations, 
not necessary to pursue here ; powerfully as such inducements to 
reduce their armies would by their influence react on Native States. 
The other two, however, are special, and need explanations. 

In some cases, as we have .already stated, Native States are required * 
by the Indian Government to maintain large separate military forces 
that, in the event of war, those forces mav he available to 
the Indian Government against what that Government deems to be 
their common enemy, but rather, to speak more correctly, in defence 
of its general supremacy. Now this obligation might be advanta- 
geously revised, insisting, of com sc, on a reduction of Native armies 
to the extent of its relaxation. Some years ago the Indian Govern- 
ment, in one instance, did indeed makelm offer of this sort ; hut it 
was coupled with a demand for a pecuniary contribution that ren- 
dered it illusory. It was in the case of one of the Bundlccund 
Chiefs, the Rajah of Duttcah, who, in a well administered little ter- 
ritory of 850 square miles, having a population qf 120,000, and a 
revenue of £100,000 a-year, maintains an army . 0000 strong. In 
1840, the Indian Government proposed to release him from the en- 
gagement under which he is bound to have that force at its disposal ; 
but as it required, in exchange for the release, a considerable annual 
tribute, and wished to introduce a local force of its own into his ter- 
ritories, the Bajali would not pay the price or run the risk. So 
Dutteah still continues burtheued with 6000 soldiers. To attempt 
reductions in this way is, of course, really to obstruct and hinder any 
being made ; for, in this instance, the Rajah of Dutteah would hatffi 
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lost big power and prestige in his own country had he yielded to 
diose terms. 

In some parts of India there are, no doubt, special reasons for 
encouraging the military spirit of Native States, as in Rajpootana ; ' 
whence good faith and a little generosity on our part could always, 
in times of danger, draw powerful military assistance. If, remarked 
the late Colonel Tod, the very highest authority in every thing that 
respects the Rajpoot States i “If the spirit of the treaties be upheld, 
it is no exaggeration to say that, within a few years of prosperity, 
we could oppose to any enemy upon this one only vulnerable frontier 
jit. least 50,000 Rajpoots, headed by their respective princes, who 
would die in our defence. This is asserted from a thorough knowledge 
of their character and history. Xhc Rajpoots want no change ; they 
only desire the recognition and inviolability of their independence ; 
but we must bear in mind that mere parchment obligations are good 
for little in the hour of danger. It is for others to decide whether 
they will sap the foundation of rule by a passive indifference to the 
feelings of race; or whether, by acts of kindness, generosity, 
and politic forbearance, they will ensure the exertion of all their 
moral and physical energies in one common cause with us.” 
But even in Rajpootana the Indian Government have opportu- 
nities quite consistent with all due encouragement to Rajpoot 
military spirit, to lessen the burthen of military expenditure in 
these little States. At the head of the Rajpoot Confederacy is the 
Rana of Mewar or Odeypore, who still possesses “nearly the same 
extent of territory which hi^anccstors held when the Conqueror of 
Ghuzni first crossed the blue waters of the Indus to invade India ”* 
He rules over a million of hardy and attached subjects, and pays, 
out of a revenue of only £ MO, 000 a-year, a tribute of £ JO ,000 to 
the Indian Government. Ilis regular army consists of 1200 horse 
and '1200 foot. But, in addition, the Indian Government compels 
him to contribute a large sum annually for the maintenance of the 
Malwa Bheel Corps, which, though only raised for the pacification 
of s me rude tracts in Joiulpore, is still kept up long after those 
districts have been pacified. First, then, the Indian Government 
takes a tribute of j£20,000 a-year from the Rana ; next, it is entitled 
to use all his ftrees in case of war ; and lastly, it imposes a heavy 
military contribution on him for purposes of its own, insisting on the 
* Tod’s Annals of Rajapootana % vol. i. p. 212. 
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payment after those purposes have been realized. Here, then, 
there is ample opportunity for the Indian Government to mitigate 
the pecuniary pressure of military expenditure on this State. And 
well does the Rana of Odeypore merit relief at its hands. For, 
despite the smallness of his resources, he has spent more than a 
million sterling upon one great work— the magnificent lake of Raji- 
munder. Whilst in the last twenty years, our whole expenditure 
over all India, on all our public works, scarcely reaches four millions, 
out of the gross revenue received during the same period of above 
367 millions sterling. 

So also in the protected Hill and Sikh States, lying between our 
territories and Nepaul on the north, and between us and the Pun- 
jaub on the north-west. There, too, it may be desirable to sustain 
the military spirit of the population. But no such motives are ap- 
plicable to the Cuttuck Mehals on the south-west ; where Rajahs, 
ruling over a population of about 700,000, maintain armies more 
than 60,000 strong. Nor in Bundlecund, where, besides the Legion, 
to which its larger princes arc compelled to contribute, there are not 
less than 30,000 armed men in the service of the Native Princes. 
Here, also, the policy of our Government ought to aim at reduction 
of military armaments. 

■ Much, too, might he accomplished even in the subsidiary States. 
Take, for example, a casein Southern India — that of the Nizam of the 
Deccan. The territories of this Prince extend over 96,337 square 
miles, and contain a population of upwards of 10 millions, paying 
a revenue somewhat under two millions sterling. In the first 
place, he is compelled to contribute to the British army a 
subsidiary force of 10,628 men; and, for its payment, the 
Northern Circars, Guntoor, and the ceded Mysore districts, (which 
fell by treaty to him on the destruction of Tippoo), are in possession 
of the Indian Government. In return for this contribution, we 
undertook to protect the Deccan against external enemies. But the 
only enemies dangerous to the Deccan, after Tippoos death, were 
the Peishwa and his Mahrattas. That Prince was deposed more 
than 30 years ago, his country annexed to British India, and his 
Mahrattas are now our subjects. Nevertheless, though there are now 
no external enemies (ourselves excepted) to protect the Nizam 
against, he is still compelled to contribute this subsidiary force of 
10,628 men to our Indian army. But that is not all. The Nizam fa 
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[next made to maintain a Contingent, as it was originally called, or an 
auxiliary force, as it is now termed, of 8,094 men, equipped after 
European fashion, commanded by British officers, and entirely at the 
disposal of the British Resident ; but over this second army, the 
Nizam has no real power ; and, in point of fact, it is a British force 
in the heart of his country. Nevertheless, for it he is obliged to pay. 

Now its cost is about £350,000 a year ; and when that sum is 
deducted from his revenue of ^1,900,000 a year, this Prince has only 
left £1,550,000 wherewith to discharge the general expenses, military 
and civil, of his government. The Nizam is then charged with two 
British armies: — 

1 The British subsidiary force .... 10,628 

2 The auxiliary force . ¥ 8,094 

In all, -18,722 men, from whom he derives no aid whatever in ruling 
his own State. To govern %\s 96,337 square miles of territory and * 
his 10 millions of people, he therefore, keeps besides, 

3 An Army of Irregulars 16,890 

4 A miscellaneous force of Arabs, Sikhs, | 

f 9,o 1 1 

Patans, &c ■ ' 

n' 26,701 men : not a large army, when the extent and populousness 
)f his dominions are considered. But the consequence of nearly 
one-fifth of his revenue being required to pay the second British army 
s, that the remaining four-fifths arc quite insufficient to enable him 
;o carry on the ordinary services of his administration. Hence, the 
Nizam is always largely in arrear in his payments to the second 
British army, — that is, the auxiliary force of 8,094 men, — and to his 
)wn military establishments also. And thus the British Government 
[ius not merely pecuniary claims against liim, but indulges in com- 
plaints that^fie affairs of the Dcccan are ill administered --that it is 
lisorganised, revolutionary, and dangerous ; and, though it is 
^pressly excluded by treaties from interference in its domestic 
idtninistration, and there is evidence to show that the Nizam’s sub- 
ects are happier and more prosperous than their neighbours under 
British rule; — the British Government threatens, as a choice of 
wils, to assume the management of the country. Whereas the true 
solution of the difficulty, — as we trust is now seen - clearly lie3 in a 
revision of the military burthens we have imposed on this Prince ; 
nasmuch as such revision would increase the Nizam’s pecuniary 
ability to improve his administration. 
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In like manner, the embarrassments of the principal subsidiary State 
of Western India— that of the Guicowar of Baroda, or Guzerat— 
arise from our military exactions. First of all we charge* him for a 
subsidiary force of about 5000 men; next we compel him to 
keep up and maintain for our use a contingent of 3000 cavalry ; 
and then we make him pay for 750 Irregular Horse stationed in the 
British district of Ahmedabad. In addition, the Guicowar is obliged 
to have an army of 6000 men for his own administration ; besides a 
police corps of 4000. Thus, out of a revenue of .£600,000, this 
Prince has to keep an armed force of 1-1,000 men ; nearly 4000 of 
whom are for our, and not his, purposes. The consequence of 
which state of things is, that the principal anxiety of the Guicowar 
is to get rid of that liability ; and believing in the corruptibility of the 
Bombay government, it is notorious he has spent large sums in bribery 
at Bombay with that view. Some of tlif intrigues and corruptions 
arising out of these compulsory armaments are thus referred to by 
Mr. Chapman in his recent pamphlet, Baroda and Bombay, their 
Political Morality . 

“The Guicowar, a partner in the [hanking] House in which Baba 
Nafra was manager, as well as sovereign of the country, was under 
certain treaty engagements with the British Government for the 
maintenance, out of his revenues, of a body of car alrv called ‘the 
Guzerat Irregular Horse.’ The abolition of this engagement had 
long been an object with the (hen reigning prince. * * * Intrigues 
were, therefore, set. on foot at Bombay at considerable cost, with the 
view to obtaining its abrogation through the corrupt favour of the 
several members of the Government. MoteePurshotmn, whom the 
Guicowar believed to be secretly in favour with the members of the 
Go\ eminent, was one of the principal agents in the business ; he was 
sent to Bombay ; Gopallrow Myrall, the virtual minister of the 
Guicowar, was the soul of it ; Baba Nafra was also deeply concerned, 
and was afterwards interdicted the Residency for his share of it. 
The sums allotted by the bribers to the different numbers and 
officers of Government, but never alleged to have been received by 
them, were as follows : 

To Sir James Carnac .... Rupees 1,000,000 

„ Mr. Willoughby 250,000 

„ Mr. Reed 60,000 

„ Shree Crustna 30,000 

„ Dr. Brown and all the minor parties . 1 10,000 


1,-156,000 

A total equivalent to £^20,000. 1 

* Ii is to pay for the subsidiary force, that certain districts in Guzerat, and (he 
Ahmedabad farm, ha\e been ceded by the Guicowar to the British Government. 
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| “ It is extremely difficult to imagine that parties who had been so 

[long in communication with the Government of Bombay should have 
ventured on an attempt of this character, of which even the machinery 
must have been very costly, and the danger in case of repulse or 
detection great, if they had not believed, from what they had seen, 
that, notwithstanding all the professions of the British Government, 
their object could really be effected by Khuptut”* 

These intrigues, carried on by a Native well known at Bombay, 

. Dackjec Dadajce, occurred in 1843. At a luter period they were 
[renewed; but, though Col. Outram laid a mass of proof of their 
| existence before the Bombay Government, it refused to take any steps 
in defence of its own honour. 

The truth is, that, under our present system, the decline of a 
Native State dates from the moment wc become closely connected 
with it, and this decline arises chiefly from the inordinate military 
establishments directly or indirectly imposed on them. Yet now 
that in all directions the Native States are more or less embar- 
rassed, the doctrine of their absorption or annexation is boldly and 
openly preached by servantsf of the Indian Government, and has 
been avowed and acted on by Lord Dalhousie himself. “ We are 
Lords Paramount, and our policy is to acquire as direct a do- 
minion over the 717,000 square miles still possessed by Native 
Princes, as we already have over the other half of India.” This is 
the new law of our Indian Empire, as laid down by the present Go- 
vernor-General. 

Opposed to it there is, however, a succession of great authorities, 
all agreed on the impolicy of subverting the Native states on general 
principles touching our own safety. Let us listen then a little to 
the wisdom of men who, though dead, yet speak : — 

The Duke of Wellington. 

“ In my opinion, the extension of our territory and influence has 
been greater than our means. Besides, we have added to the number 
and description of our enemies, by depriving of employment those 
who heretofore found it in the service of Tippoo and of the Nizam. 
Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize ourselves 

* The word Ivhuptut, as here used by Mr. Chapman, means bribery. 

t Particularly by Mr. Campbell, of the Bengal Civil Service, in Ids recent pub- 
lications which, valuable for their, perhaps iudiscreet, frankness, too frequently 
indulge in a tone ot* morality, popular enough iathe State of Mississippi, but as 
yet unsanctioned by public opinion in England. 
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at the expense of the Mahrattas, we increase this evil ; we throw out 
of employment and means of subsistence all who have hitherto ma- 
naged the revenue, commanded, or served, in the armies, or have 
plundered the country. These people become additional enemies, at 
the same time that by the extension of our^territory, our means of 
supporting our government and of defending ourselves are propor- 
tionally decreased .” 


Sir Thomas Munro. 

“Even if all India could be brought under the British dominion, 
it is very questionable whether such a change, either as it regards 
the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect of such a 
conquest would be that the Indian army, having no longer any war- 
like neighbours to combat, would gradually lose its military habits 
and discipline, and that the native troops would have leisure to feel 
their own strength, and for wai\t of other employment to turn it 
against their European masters. But even if we could be secured 
against every internal commotion, and could retain the country 
quietly in subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the people 
would be better than under their native princes. The strength of 
the British Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to 
repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree of 
protection which those of no native power enjoy. Its laws and in- 
stitutions also afford them a security from domestic oppression 
unknown in those States; but these advantages are dearly bought. 
They are purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of national 
character, and of whatever renders a people respectable. The natives 
of the British provinces may, without fear, pursue their different 
occupations, as traders, mcerassadars, or husbandmen, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labour in tranquillity ; but none of them can aspire to 
anything beyond this mere animal state of thriving in peace : none of 
them can look forward to any share in the legislation, or civil, or 
military government of their country, It is from men wlio either 
hold, or who are eligible, to public office, that natives take their 
character ; where no such men exist there can be no energy in any 
other class of the community. The effect of this state of things is 
observable in all the British provinces, whose inhabitants are cer- 
tainly the most abject * race in India. No elevation of character can 
be expected among men, who, in the military line, cannot attain to 
any rank above that of Subahdar (captain), where, they are as much 
below an (English) ensign as an ensign is below th,ejporamander-in- 
Chicf ; and who in the civil line can hope for nothirig beyond some 
petty judicial or revenue office, in which they may by corrupt means 
make up for their slender salary. The consequence, therefore, of the 

* It is a significant coincidence to find the Report of the Commons’ Committee 
on Indian Cotton Cultivation still using in 1848 this very torm “ abject ” as 
descriptive of the Ryots of the British Provinces, thirty years after Sir T. Munro 
thus applied it, 
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conquest of India by the British arms would be, in place of raising, 
to debase the whole people. There is, perhaps, no example of any 
conquest, in which the natives have been so completely excluded 
from all share of the government of their o^intry as British India. 
Among all the disorders of the native states, the field is open for 
every man to raise himself, and hence among them, there is a spirit 
of emulation, of restless enterprise, and independence, far preferable 
to the servility of our Indian subjects. The existence of indepen- 
dent native states is also useful in drawing off the turbulent and dis- 
. affected among our native troops.” 

Sir John Malcolm. 

“ I am decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, not to say the 
security of our vast Oriental possessions is involved in the presema- 
tion of the native principalities which are dependent upon ns for 
protection. These are also so* obviously at our mercy, so entirely 
within our grasp, that besides the other and great benefits which we 
derive from those alliances, their co-existence with our rule is of t 
itself a source of political strength , the value of which will never be 
known till it is lost. They shew the possibility of a native State , 
subsisting even in the heart of our own territories, and their condi- 
tion mitigates in some degree the bad effects of that too general 
impression, that our sovereignty is incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of native princes and chiefs. ******** 

I am further convinced, that though our revenue may increase, 
the permanence of our power will be hazarded in proportion as the 
territories of native princes and chiefs fall under cur direct ride . 
Considering as I do, from all my experience, that it is now our 
policy to maintain as long as wc can all Native States now existing, 
and througli them, and by other means to support and maintain 
native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire of India ; I 
do think that every means should be used to avert what I should 
consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a political point of view, 
that could arise to our empire, viz, the whole of India becoming sub- 
ject to our direct rule. There are none of the latter who can venture 
to contend agaiust us in the field. They arc iucapable from their 
actual condition of any dangerous combinations with each other, and 
they absorb many elements of sedition and rebellion. It is further 
to be observed on this part of the subject, that the respect which 
the natives give to men of high birth, with claims upon their 
allegiance, contributes greatly to the preservation of the general 
peace. Such afford an example to their countrymen of submission 
to the rule of foreigners — they check the rise of those bold military 
adventurers, with which India has, and ever will abound, but who 
will never have the field widely opened to their enterprises, until our 
impolicy has annihilated, or suffered to die of their own act, those 
high princes aq4 chiefs, who, though diminished in power, have still 
the hereditary attachment and obedience of millions of those classes, 
who are from habits and courage alike suited to maintain or 
to disturb the public peace.” 
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Sir Henry llussell. 

“ The danger tlmt we have most to dread in India lies entirely at 
home. A well conducted rebellion of our native subjects, or an 
extensive disaffection of our native troops, is the event bv which our 
power is most likely to be shaken, and the sphere of this danger is 
necessarily enlarged by every enlargement of our territory. The 
increase of our subjects, and still more of our native troops, is an 
increase not of onr strength but of our weakness ; between them 
and us there never can be community of feeling. We must always- 
continue foreigners ; and the object of that jealousy and dislike, 
which a foreign rule never ceases to excite.” 

And to these voices from the grave may be added authorities who, 
happily, arc still amongst us, for our instruction and guidance. 

Mr. Elphhistorlc. 

“ It appears to me to be our interest as well as our duty, to use 
t every means to preserve the allied governments ; it is also our interest 
to keep up the number of independent powers: their territories 
afford a refuge to all those whose habits of war, intrigue, or depre- 
dation, make them incapable of remaining quiet in ours ; and the 
contrast of our Government has a favourable effect on our subjects, 
who, while they feel the evils they are actually exposed to, are apt 
to forget the greater ones from which they have been delivered. If 
the existence of independent powers gives occasional employment to 
our armies, it is far from being a disadvantage.” 

Lord EUenborough. 

“Our Government is at the bead of a system composed of native 
States, and I would avoid taking what are called rightful occasions of 
appropriating the territories of native states; oil the contrary, I 
should be disposed, so far as I could, to maintain the native States, 
and 1 am satisfied that the maintenance of the native States, and the 
giving to the subjects of tho»c States the conviction that they were 
considered permanent parts of the general Government of India, 
would materially strengthen our authority. I feel satisfied that I 
never stood so strong with my own army as when I was surrounded 
by native Princes; they like to see respect shown to their native 
Princes. These Princes are sovereigns of one-third of the popula- 
tion of Ilindostan ; and with reference to the future condition of 
the country, it becomes more important to give them confidence that 
no systematic attempt will be made to lake advantage of the 
failures of heirs to confiscate their property, or to injure in any 
respect those sovereigns in the position they at present occupy 

Mr, Shepherd , an East India Director. 

‘‘Throughout the short period of the wonderful rise of the British 
power in India, our Governments have adopted, generally, a system 
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of decided conciliation towards the native princes, chiefs, and people. 

The former were found the best instruments for conciliating towards 
us the goodwill of their subjects. We managed generally so to 
combine their interest with our own, that they soon perceived that 
the success of our Government proved the bes't source of benefit to 
themselves, and thus they became, in a manner, constituent elements 
of our system of Government. The language of Mr. Elphinstonc 
was, “ that the British Government is uniformly anxious to promote 
the prosperity of its adherents, it being a maxim of its policy that 
the interests of such persons should be as dear to it as its own.” 

“I attribute to this system the first and more early eo operation of 
the natives generally in our progress. A perseverance in the same 
course of moderation and forbearance, a cautious abstaining from 
interference with the native religion, a scrupulous regard to the main- 
tenance of our honour and good faith, an impartial admini&tiation of 
justice, and, in fact, the general kind and benevolent treatment of all 
classes, did not fail to win the confidence of the people at large. An 
immense native army, second to none in efficiency and discipline, 
and whose attachment and fidelity have stood the test of no ordinary 
temptations, have also been the fruits of this system. And at length 
we have the amazing spectacle of a vast country, consisting of 000,000 
square miles, and containing upwards of 100 millions of inhabitants, 
governed through the medium of a handful of Englishmen. 

“ May it not be fairly cjuestioncd whether a system of universal 
conquest and assumption of territory would have been equally suc- 
cessful ? and if so, whether it is prudent, even were it just, to deviate 
from this successful course ? 1 am the last person to wish to dero- 

gale from the importance of ‘British bayonets* in India; without 
them we could have neither gained, or retained, our magnificent 
empire. I am, however, equally persuaded that a bare dependence 
upon physical force, either in early or later times, although it might, 
no doubt, have maintained the security of our factories on the coast, 
and fully vindicated our national power, yet under it, the civilizing 
inti uences of the British rule could never have been extended, and 
the range of our cannon must have continued to be the houndaiies of 
our territory.” 

The ITon. Mr. Melville , an East India Director. 

“ The supreme Government of India has declared that an adoption 
is of no power or effect until it has ‘received the sanction of the 
sovereign power, with whom it rests to give or to refuse it ;” and 
even Sir George Clerk, who declares himself in favour of recognizing s 
the adoption, admits that an adoption is only valid if sanctioned by 
the paramount power ; viz. the British Government. This seems the 
chief reason for refusing to sanction the adoption, and 1 must 
then fore examine it in some detail. 

” In the first {dace, I think we ought to lay aside the European feu- 
dal terms, which run through the papers, of * lord -paramount’ and 
of ' suzerain,’ and of regarding Sattara as * a fief/ as unsuited to 
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a question of adoption under the law and custom of India. 1 Paral- 
lels of this sort rather furnish similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, 
than supply analogies from whence to reason.’ But these terms 
mislead us also, by assuming the existence in India of a system of 
order, and of regulated right in the relation between one great Em- 
peror and other minor sovereigns, which, I believe, never existed, and 
certainly not for the last century. On the contrary, any system of 
rights is entirely at variance with the lawlessness and anarchy which 
prevailed, when our political connection with India commenced. The 
only law then recognized was the law of the strongest. On this 
ground, it seems to me visionary to talk of rights held under the 
Emperors, or the Mahrattas, and derived by us from them. 

“ Nevertheless, it is stated that wc are lords paramount in relation 
to Sattara, first, as successors to the Emperors ; I have just now 
shown, however, I think, that there was no paramount sovereignty 
for us to succeed to. We have conquered a large portion of the ter- 
ritories which the Emperors once psssessed, not from them, but from 
other powers who had seized them. We are thus become the pre- 
dominant or paramount power in India, and able to throw our weight 
into the scale of justice and order when any dispute is likely to dis- 
turb the general peace. In this sense we may be said to be successors 
to the Emperors, but not to any constitutional prerogatives, which 
confer on us rights as lords paramount, 

“ Again, if wc have any claim to succeed to such rights from the 
Emperor, we must either have obtained them from him bv grant or 
treaty, or have received some formal submission from other so- 
vereigns, or else sonic implied grant or submission of the kind. If 
so, where and when did all this occur? But there is no tiace 
to be found -of any such grant, or of any such submission ; 
and a mere general rumour or impressieft, such as is described by 
the members of the Bombay Government, should not surely be 
allowed for a moment to affect that* great and obvious principle of 
public law expressed by the writers of Europe, that “ one party to a 
treaty cannot he allowed to introduce subsequent restrictions which 
he lias not expressed.” 


General Briygs. 

<c If you do away with the right of adoption with respect to the 
Princes of India, the next question will be whether, in the case of 
estates which you yourselves have conferred on officers for their 
services, or upon other individuals for their merits* they^hould be 
allowed to adopt. Here you are treading on delicate ground. If 
you are to do away with the right of individuals t^dopt|you will 
shake the faith of the people of India; you wffFanflu^cc that 
opinion which has hitherto maintained you in your power and that 
influence will thrill through your army ; and you will find some 
day, as Lord Metcalfe more than once said, ‘ we shall rise some 
morning, and hear of a conflagration throughout the whole empire 
of India, such as a few Europeans amongst millions will not be able 
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lo extinguish/ Your army is derived from the peasantry of the 
jountrv, who have rights ; and if those rights are infringed upon, 
fou will no longer have to depend on the fidelity of that army. You 
iave a native army of 250,000 men to support your power, and it is 
on the fidelity of that army your power rests. But you may rely on 
it, if you infringe the institutions of the people of India, that army 
will sympathise with them ; for they are part of the population ; and 
in every infringement you may make upon the rights of individuals, 
you infringe upon the rights of men who are either themselves in the 
army, or upon their sons, their fathers, or their relatives. Let the 
fidelity of your army be shaken, and your power is gone.” 

But there are other reasons against this new theory of subversion, 
besides the advantage thus authoritatively described as resulting to 
our own power, and its stability, from the maintenance of Native 
States. We have, it is true, become the predominant power in India, 
but our supremacy is not without its correlative obligations and duties. 
|On the contrary, it is a superiority limited and restricted within the 
stipulations and provisions, and controlled and checked by the words 
and language of treaties. “ I would,” wrote General Wellesley, half 
a century ago, to his more ambitious and peremptory brother, the 
then Governor-General,— “I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every other 
frontier in India ten times over, in order to preserve our character 
for scrupulous good faith.” “ What !” he nobly asked of his rela- 
tive, “ what brought me successfully through the last campaign 
hut strict adherence to British good faith ; and what success could 
I hope for in any future operations, if I were to tarnish that faith ?” 
Forty years passed away ; but in 1842 Lord Auckland (a great 
offender in some respects,) still repeated the Great Duke’s language : 
“ In viewing this question,”— the right of the widow of the Rajah of 
Kishengur to adopt a son without authority from her deceased 
husband: 

“ I w r ould at once put aside any reference to the prerogatives 
“claimed and exercised by the Emperor of Delhi, or of any 
“ supposed rights which it has been thought might be assumed by 
“ us, because they were habitually enforced by those Sovereigns, or 
“ by others, who have at different times held supreme rule within 
“ the various provinces of the Empire. I would look only to the 
“ terms and spirit of the treaties or engagements which we have 
“ formed with the several states of India— and bring forward no 
“ other demand than such as, in reference to those engagements, 
“ may be indisputably consistent with good faith.” 

Again, when an attempt was made to deprive the Rajah of Oorcha 
of his rights as an independent Prince, on similar grounds, Lord 
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Auckland, rejecting the flimsy pretences, thus grasped the substance 
of justice: — 

“ I cannot for a moment admit the doctrine that, because the 
view of policy upon which we may have formed engagements with 
Native Princes may have been by circumstances materially altered, 
we are not to act scrupulously up to- the terms and spirit of those 
engagements.” 

Lord Metcalfe went even further : for he argued that even in a 
casus omissus, native law and practice, and neither our supremacy nor 
our power, ought to prevail : — 

“ Where there is a total failure of heirs, it is probably more con- 
sistent with fight that the people should elect a Sovereign , than 
that the principality should lapse to the Paramount state, that State, 
in fact, having no rights in such a case but what it assumes by virtue 
of its power.” « 

Lord Dalhousie, however, has reversed this sound policy. According 
to him, our supremacy, wherever an apology or an excuse cau be 
raised, has to over-ride our treaties, lias to interpret their language, 
and to decide all their difficulties ; and “ it is only in this way,” says 
his admirer, Mr. Campbell, “ that we can hope gradually to extinguish 
the Native States which consume so large a portion of the revenue 
of the country,” as if they were robbing us of something we were 
justly entitled to. 

Revenue is then the motive for this change. But revenue does not 
always include profit, “ By incorporating Sattara with our posses- 
sions we shall increase the revenue of our State,” joyfully, if immo- 
rally, anticipated Lord Dalhousie in 1848. “ We were not prepared 
to find that the annexation of Sattara would prove a drain on the 
general revenues of India,” gravely and sadfully replied the Court of 
Directors, after four years experience of these expectations, in 1852. 
Nor i', the loss to the general revenues of India arising from the absorp- 
tion of Sattara an exceptional case. The King of Oude was formerly 
bouud to pay us a tribute of £700,000; in lieu of it we took from 
him a territory yielding £1,125,000; but, after twenty years pos- 
session of it, the revenue was found to have declined at the rate of 
£10,000 annually ; and this decline, the Court of Directors last year 
stated, is still going on. So, too, with Coorg--it is a loss ; Scinde is 
a loss ; the Punjaub a bottomless pit of expense. 

By these annexations, however, a large body of Englishmen do, no 
doubt, gain. Fatronage is increased, employment is increased, sala- 



ies are increased ; at the cost, however, of the general revenues, and 
o the impoverishment of the people. “ Fhe Native States,” writes 
Jr. Sullivan,* (i have fallen within the last ten years. If we put on 
ne side of the account what the Natives have gained by the few 
fftces that have been lately opened to them, with what they have lost 
»y the extermination of these States, we shall find the net loss to be 
mmense, and what the Native loses the Englishman gains. Upon 
he extermination of a Native State, an Englishman takes the place 
if the Sovereign, under the name of Commissioner ; three or four of 
iis associates displace as many dozen of the native official aristocracy, 
while some hundreds of our troops take the place of the many thou- 
sands that every Native Chief supports. The little Court disappears 
—trade languishes — the capital decays — the people are impoverished 
—the Englishman nourishes, and acts like n sponge, drawing up 
riches from the banks of the Ganges, ami squeezing them down upon 
the banks of the Thames.” Nor is this all. Native Princes and 
their Courts not only encourage native Trade and native Arts, but 
under them, and because of their very weakness, public spirit and 
opinion flourishes : all that constitutes the life of a people is 
strengthened ; and though the Government may occasionally be 
oppressive, heavier far is .the yoke of “ our Institutions.” When 
in Oude— where, contrary to what he was told to expect, lie was 
surprised by finding a well cultivated country and a flourishing 
people, as also, wc may add, did a German traveller only a year or 
two back— Bishop Ilebcr asked an intelligent Native if he wished to 
become a subject of the British Government? His reply was— 
“ Of all misfortunes keep me from that !” 

Moreover, Lord Dalhousie’s new rule “ that on all occasions whore 
heirs natural shall fail, the territory should be made to lapse,” in- 
volves a complete revolution in our dealings with Native States. 
For hitherto the very reverse has been our policy. Down to his Vice- 
Iioyalty we not only confirmed the Hindoo practice of adoption, f 

* In his pamphlet, Plea for the Princca of India. Effingham Wilson, 1853. 

t It will perhaps be useful here to explain the rationale of the practice of adop- 
tion ; and that we cannot do better than in tho language of General Briggs:— 
“ A Hindoo’s land and property are equally divided amongst the childrptffef 
person dying, and wohld be equally divided, in case of no direct heirs, amongs' 
all collateral heirs. But to prevent division, and, in fact, the extinction of the in 
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where heirs natural failed, hut we pressed and forced the practice on 
dying Princes even where it was indifferent to them. 

In 1826 Dowlut Row Scindiah, Rajah of Gwalior, was ill and 
childless. Colonel Stewart, the Resident at his Court, and his 
assistant, passed months in urging him to adopt an heir; they 
reasoned, they argued, they insisted, they even annoyed and irritated 
the sick prince : for the pride of Scindiah had been broken. After | 
the downfall of the Peishwa, in whos^ defence his sword had not been 
drawn, the glory of the Mahratta race was, he felt, gone, and he 
was no longer the same man. So,- careless of the future, he repulsed 
all their entreaties, replying — “After my death you will be masters 
of every thing, and may do as you please in March 1827, he 
died, hcirless. But Lord Amlirt st did not — as Lord Dalhousie now 
says we are bound in “all” such cases to do— seize on Gwalior as 
a “ lapsed” fief. On the contrary — h? disclaimed any right “ to 
regulate the Gwalior succession 5 eagerly and gracefully he recog- 
nized the boy whom Scindiali’s favourite wife* adopted after his 
death. The reign of the youthful Sovereign was, however, brief ; he, 
too, died in 1812 ; childless also. Again the widow adopted ; again 
her adoption was recognized by the British Government, and the 
adopted boy is still Rajah of Gwalior. Nor when Lord Ellcnborough 
subsequently broke the power of the army, did he ever think of 
absorbing the State, though he had then a plausible excuse for ex- 
tinguishing it. 

As at Gwalior and witli Scindiah, so at Indore and with Ilolkar. 
Mulhur Row Ilolkar died in 1831 without any male child. A popu- 
lar movement raised Ilurree Ilolkur to the throne ; his elevation 
was at once recognised by the British Government. In 1841, he 
was ill and childless; the Governor-General pressed him to adopt an 

tegrity of estates, a person is permitted to adopt out of bis collateral heirs, one 
person to inherit the whole property. And not only is lie permitted to do so ; but 
after his death, in case of failure, his widow may : because a man in the vigour of 
life may be suddenly killed or taken away, without having adopted, or without the 
hope of having an heir of his own ; and his widow is permitted in that case to 
adopt, in order that the estate may be preserved in its integrity and disputes at 
law avoided. And a very convenient thing it is.” 

* In this case the right was exercised, not by the eldest, J?ut by the second wife, 
who, said Scindiah to Col. Stewart, when teased about the eventualities of his 
succession, “ was a woman of sense.” 
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r. Unlike Scindiah, Holkar did so, and on his death, in 1844, the 
jption was confirmed by the Paramount Power. Here also the 
ung Rajah lived only a few months; and, in 1845, Lord Hardinge, 
'n new to Indian rule, wished to make the choice of a successor 
>ear the appearance of a free act of grace on the part of the British 
jvernment.” But he never talked of absorbing the State of Indore, 
3 tiuse the Rajah had died leaving no “ heirs natural. 11 The Resi- 
nt, however, — by what was afterwards censured as his “ precipita- 
nt but what was really his strong sense of the obligation of this 
jhfc of adopti^p, — defeated Lord Hardinge’s design, and the 
session of the reigning Holkar “assumed,” to use his Lordship’s 
iguage, “ more the form of a succession by legitimate right.” 

Nor are Gwalior and Indore the only recent cases. In Bhopaul 
1820, the succession, on a vacancy without heirs, was at once filled 
> by the Local Representative, the late Sir John Malcolm, without 
en any reference to the Supreme Government — to the intense 
light of the Puthnns, who, to show their gratitude, .offered him 
dr swords and their lives. So also in Duttcah in 1840, in 
orcha in 1842, in Kota in 1828, in Banswarra in 1842, in Odcy- 
irc* in the same year, in Doongerporc in 1846, and later still in 
erowlce. In all these States, under Lord Dalhousie’s law, the 
hiefs having died “ without heirs natural,” “ the territories should 
me been made to elapse.” But in all the opposite course was 
ursued. The right of adoption was recognized and the States were 
reserved. 

If, then, this new theory, of what may be termed painless 
xtinction, is hereafter to be acted on by the British Government, 
fundamental change in the constitution of Indian policy will be 
omrnenced, and India is a country in which experiments on society 
ire very dangerous. 

But even if our Supremacy would justify, either in law or morals, 
his theory and practice of subversion, look at the enormity of 
he operation, divide and detail it as the Indian Government 
may. The greater part of India is still in the possession of Native 
Princes ; they yet retain 700,000 square miles of territory ; they yet 

• Judging from a reply made by Sir C. Wood recently to Mr. Otway, Lord 
Dalhouaie’a rule has not to prevail in Rajpootana, because there the Native 
Dynasties are so ancient. The more correct reason would probably bave been 
because they are conjointly so strong. 
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where heirs natural failed, but we pressed and forced the practice on 
dying Princes even where it was indifferent to them. 

In 1826 Dowlut Row Scindiah, Rajah of Gwalior, was ill and 
childless. Colonel Stewart, the Resident at his Court, and his 
assistant, passed months in urging him to adopt an heir ; they 
reasoned, they argued, they insisted, they even annoyed and irritated 
the sick prince : for the pride of Scindiah had been broken. After 
the downfall of the Peishwa, in whose defence his sword had not been 
drawn, the glory of the Mahratta race was, he felt, gone, and he 
was no longer the same man. So,- careless of the future, he repulsed 
all their entreaties, replying — “ After my death you will be masters 
of every thing, and may do as you please in March 1827, he 
died, heirless. But Lord Amherst did not — as Lord Dalhousic now 
says we are bound in “all” such cases to do— seize on Gwalior as 
a “ lapsed” fief. On the contrary — h? disclaimed any right “ to 
regulate the Gwalior succession;” eagerly and gracefully he recog- 
nized the boy whom Scindiah’s favourite wife* adopted after his 
death. The reign of the youthful Sovereign was, however, brief ; he, 
too, died in 1812 ; childless also. Again the widow adopted ; again 
her adoption was recognized by the British Government, and the 
adopted boy is still Rajah of Gwalior. Nor when Lord Ellen borough 
subsequently broke the power of the army, did he ever think of 
absorbing the State, though he had then a plausible excuse for ex- 
tinguishing it. 

As at Gwalior and with Scindiah, so at Indore and with Ilolknr. 
Mulhur Row Ilolkardied in 18.'M without any male child. A popu- 
lar movement raised Ilurree Holkur to the throne ; his elevation 
was at once recognised by the British Government. In 1841, he 
was ill and childless ; the Governor-General pressed him to adopt an 

tegrity of estates, a person is permitted to adopt out of his collateral heirs, one 
person to inherit the whole property. And not only is he permitted to do so ; but 
after his death, in case of failure, his widow may : because a man in the vigour of 
life may be suddenly killed or taken away, without huving adopted, or without the 
hope of having an heir of his own ; and his widow is permitted in that case to 
adopt, in order that the estate may be preserved in its integrity and disputes at 
law avoided. And a very convenient thing it is.” 

* In this oase the right was exercised, not by the eldest, J)ut by the second wife, 
who, said Scindiah to Col. Stewart, when teased about the eventualities of his 
succession, “ was a woman of sense.” 
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r. Unlike Scindiah, Holkar did so, and on his death, in 1844, the 
jption was confirmed by the Fnramount Power. Here also the 
ting Rajah lived only a few months ; and, in 1845, Lord Hardinge, 

■n new to Indian rule, wished to make the choice of a successor 
>ear the appearance of a free act of grace on the part of the British 
jvernment.” But he never talked of absorbing the State of Indore, 

?ausc the Rajah had died leaving no “ heirs natural.*’ The Resi- 
st, however,™ by what was afterwards censured as his “ precipita- 
nt’ but what was really his strong sense of the obligation of this 
;ht of adoption, defeated Lord Ilardinge’s design, and the 
cession of the reigning Holkar “assumed,” to use his Lordship’s 
iguage, “ more the form of a succession by legitimate right.” 

Nor are Gwalior and Indore the only recent cases. In Bhopaul 
1820, the succession, on a vacancy without heirs, was at once filled 
> by the Local Representative, the late Sir John Malcolm, without 
en any reference to the Supreme Government — to the intense 
light of the Puthans, who, to show their gratitude,, offered him 
eir swords and their lives. So also in Dutteah in 1810, in 
archa in 1842, in Kota in 1828, in Banswarra in 1842, in Odey- 
>re* in the same year, in Doongerporc in 1846, and later still in 
(Towlee. In all these States, under Lord Dalhousie’s law, the 
iiiefs having died “ without heirs natural,” “ the territories should 
iv e been made to elapse.” But in all the opposite course was 
irsued. The right of adoption was recognized and the States were 
reserved. 

If, then, this new theory, of what may be termed painless 
ttinction, is hereafter to be acted on by the British Government, 
fundamental change in the constitution of Indian policy will be 
ommenccd, and India is a country in which experiments on society 
re very dangerous. 

But even if our Supremacy would justify, either in law or morals, 
his theory and practice of subversion, look at the enormity of 
lie operation, divide and detail it as the Indian Government 
(lay. The greater part of India is still in the possession of Native 
hinces ; they yet retain 700,000 square miles of territory ; they yet 

* Judging from a rep^y made by Sir C. Wood recently to Mr. Otway^Lortf 
lalhousie’# rule has not to prevail in Rajpootana, because there tbe v N*tivd 
dynasties are so ancient. The more correct reason would probably haye b^^4,.->- 
lecause they are conjointly so strong. 
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possess a population of 53 millions of subjects, a revenue of 10 mil- 
lions sterling ; armies 400,000 strong. All will not yield without 
a struggle. We may be able to annex the Nizam’s dominions — 
absorb Oude — to subvert the Guicowar, without much bloodshed or 
great difficulty. Hut not the Rajpoot Prince3, not the Bundlecund 
Rajahs, not the Protected Sikh and the Ilill States. There, we shall 
have to encounter brave soldiers, attached subjects, and a love of 
independence, preserved, in a remarkable maimer, for centuries. This 
policy is, therefore, essentially a warlike policy,— it has bloodshed, 
and devastation, and conquest in prospect ; it is an expensive policy, 
—warfare is ever costly and burthensome ; it is also an ambitious 
policy, an aggressive policy, an intolerant policy, unworthy of the 
English crown and people, and contrary to the statutable enactments 
of Parliament itself. 

But, suppose it at last carried out ; suppose the British Government 
masters ot all India, administering, or trying to administer, the 
affairs of 1,300,000 square miles of varied and diversified territory — 
ruling, or endeavouring to rule, 150 millions of people, still more 
varied and diversified, directly and immediately. Ilow frightful the 
responsibility — how enormous the risk. At best we could only 
hope for safety ; success would require centuries to realize. But 
should the attempt fail — should we, in grasping at too much, lose 
all. Where then would be our Oriental “ Mission,” for which 
policy excuses, and philanthropy reconciles itself to, these acts of 
injustice ? 

io those who, like Mr. Campbell and Mr. Thoby Prinsep,* allege 
that our Indian difficulties arise from our not Jbeing complete masters 
of the whole area of India, and who, like Lord Halhousie, argue in 
favour of losing no opportunity of subverting Native States, and 
annexing their territories to our dominions, may then be replied — 

1. Considerations for our own safety, arising, in the judgment of 
the eminent authorities already quoted, from the maintenance 
of the authority of our Native Allies. 

2. The limited and restricted character of our Supremacy, and the 
tendency which an avowal of our intention to disregard those 
limitations and restrictions has to degenerate our Government 
to one of mere unlicensed and uncontrolled power and force. 

* In his pamphlet, The Indian Question in 1853. 
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3. The moral advantages of a strict adherence to good faith, of a 
generous interpretation of treaties, and of a liberal course of 
policy towards our inferiors. 

4. The risk, as experience warns us, that we run of only increasing 
our financial difficulties by extensions of our territories. 

5. The magnitude of the task of adding to our dominions a 
greater area than that we already rule. 

G. The evil effects which the immense extension of patronage at 
home, consequent on the further employment of European 
agency in our new acquisitions, may produce by increasing the 
power of home authorities. 

7. The danger to England as well as to India which a successful 
resistance in any one case ma> originate and produce. 

8. The injustice, the slaughter, and the cost of pursuing such a 

policy. * 

0. The hopelessness of promoting the improvement and happiness 
either of our old or our new territories by such means. 

It is idle to urge that the countries and subjects of native 
princes would be benefited by the change. Such an argument, 
used as a rule of policy, would justify almost any aggression, and 
might, with equal validity, be applied to the destruction, as to the 
extension of our Indian Empire. There are, no doubt, Native States 
in India where few evidences can be seen of intelligence, spirit, 
or improvement in their governments. But the unhappiness and 
misery of their people is too large an inference to deduce from a state 
of apathy and indifference on the part of these Courts ; caused chiefly, 
it may be, by our interference with the proper sphere of their duties. 
For even in ill ruled Native States the princes are under the controul, 
to a large extent, of native public opinion, of native public spirit, and, 
when necessary, of native public resistance ; wherein lie their subjects’ 
security. Nor is it to be forgotten, as evidence of the actual condition 
of the people of such States, that they are not adscripti gleba — they 
arc not slaves. No extradition law follows them into our provinces; 
they may emigrate from oppression ; they may fly from misrule ; they 
may find, if they can, happiness^ and prosperity in the adjoining 
British territories. But, even from those principalities most seriously 
charged by Us with bad government, the Ryots do not fly. On the 
contrary, there is a steady flow of emigration from British provinces, 
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into both the Nizam’s and the King of Oude’s territories. Yet 
people do not, either in India or in Ireland, by preference shun com- 
fort and well doing, or shuffle on in misery and hardship. 

But- -finally— it is not ill ruled Native States that we have com- 
menced to subvert. The Sattara State was prosperous and well-doing ; 
its princes were prudent and economical ; they spent their revenues 
beneficently on roads, bridges, and other public works ; nor did they 
over spend themselves, for they had always large cash balances both 
in their public and private treasuries, Their administration drew 
down the applause of Residents, of the Bombay Government, of 
the Supreme Government, of the Court of Directors, of the Board 
of Controul ; it produced them laudatory and flattering epistles, and 
procured for them complimentary presents of jewelled swords and 
model field-pieces. Better still, their rule was blessed with the 
contentment and the prosperity of their subjects ; and <( unques- 
tionably,” said Sir George Clerk, in 1848, “a Native Government 
conducted as that of Sattara has been a source of strength to the 
British Government.” Neither the happy and prosperous condition 
of the country and people, nor the just and praiseworthy government 
of its princes, could, however, save Sattara. “ I take this fitting oppor- 
tunity,” said Lord Dalhousie, in pronouncing his unworthy sentence 
against it, “ of recording my strong and deliberate opinion, that in 
the exercise of a wise and sound policy, the British Government is 
bound not to put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory' or revenue as may from time to time present 
themselves and Sattara “fell, unwept, without a crime.” But 
though territory was acquired, revenue-fitting punishment for the 
greedy— has been lost. And, by the latest accounts, the new British 
functionarief there— disappointed of profit— are racking the Sattara 
ryots, are compelling the Sattara gentry to exhibit the titles of 
their estates, and are resuming lands in the proprietary archives of 
which they can discover, or imagine themselves to discover, anv 
legal defects or insufficiencies. 

It is not, therefore, to improve the condition of their people that 
Native States are to be overthrown. It is (in serious truth) to 
gratify a vaulting ambition thaf o’erleaps itself; and may, if not 
now restrained by Parliamentary interference, endanger everything 
in India. 
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“The operation of Mr. Pitt’s new law produced occasion for an- 
other legislative interference. In passing that law, two objects were 
very naturally pursued. To avoid the imputation of what was repre- 
sented as the heinous guilt of Mr. Fox’s bill, it was necessary, that 
the principal part of the power should appear to remain in the hands 
of the Directors. For ministerial advantage, it was necessary, that 
it should in reality be all taken away. 

Minds drenched with terror are easily deceived. Mr. Fox’s bill 
threatened the Directors with evils which to them, at any rate, were 
not imaginary. And with much art, and singular success, other 
men were generally made to believe, that it was fraught with mischief 
to the nation. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill professed to differ from that of his rival, chiefly in 
this very poiut, that while the one destroyed the power of the Di- 
rectors, the other left it almost entire. The double purpose of the 
minister was obtained, by leaving them the forms, while the sub- 
stance was taken away. In the temper into which the mind of the 
nation had been artfully brought, the deception was easily passed. 
And vague and ambiguous language was the instrument. The terms, 
in which the functions of the Board of Control were described, 
implied, in their most obvious import, no great deduction from the 
former powers of the Directors. They were susceptible of an inter- 
pretation which took away the whole. 

In all arrangements between parties of which the one is to any 
considerable degree stronger than the other, all ambiguities in the 
terms are sooner or later forced into that interpretation which is most 
favourable to the strongest party, and least favourable to the weakest. 
The short-sighted Directors understood not this law of human 
nature ; possibly saw not, in the terms of the statute, any meaning 
beyond what they desired to see ; that which the authors ot the 
terms appeared, at the time, to have as ardently at heart as them- 
selves. 
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The Directors had not enjoyed their imaginary dignities long, 
when the Board of Control began operations which surprised them ; 
and a struggle which they were little able to maintain, immediately 
ensued. The reader is already acquainted with the disputes which 
arose on the payment of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot; and on 
the appointment of a successor to Lord Macartney, as Governor of 
Fort St. George. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ross had been guilty of what the Directors 
considered an outrageous contempt of their authority. In July, 1 785, 
they dictated a severe reprimand. The Board of Control altered the 
dispatch, by striking out the censure. The dignity of the Directors 
was now touched in a most sensible part. “ The present occasion,” 
they said, 11 appeared to them so' momentous, and a submission on 
their part so destructive of all order and subordination in India, that 
they must take the liberty of informing the Bight Honourable Board 
that no dispatch can be sent to India which does not contain the 
final decision of the Directors on Lieutenant-Colonel Ross.” The 
Board of Control, it is probable, deemed the occasion rather too 
delicate for the scandal of a struggle. It could well afford a com- 
promise: and crowned its compliance, in this instance, with the fol- 
lowing comprehensive declaration, “ We trust, however, that by this 
acquiescence, it wilt not be understood that we mean to recognise 
any power in you to transmit to India either censure or approbation 
of the conduct of any servant, civil or military, exclusive of the con- 
trol of this Board that is to say, they were not to retain the 
slightest authority, in any other capacity than that of the blind and 
passive instruments of the superior power. 

These oas*s are a few, out of a number, detached for. the purpose 
of giving greater precision to the idea of the struggle which for a 
time the Court of Directors were incited to maintain with the Board 
of Control. At Inst an occasion arrived which carried affairs to a 
crisis. In 178/, the democratical party in Holland rose to the de- 
termination of throwing off the yoke of the aristocratical party. As 
usual, the English government interfered, and by the strong force of 
natural tendency, in favour of the aristocratical side. The French 
government, with equal zeal, espoused the cause of the opposite 
party ; and a war was threatened between England and France. The 
Directors took the alarm ; petitioned for an augmentation of military 
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force ; and four royal regiments, destined for that service, were im- 
mediately raised. Happily the peace with France was not inter- 
rupted. The Directors were of opinion that, now, the regiments 
were not required. The Board of Control, however, adhered to its 
original design. The expense of conveying the troops, and the 
expense of maintaining them in India, would be very great. The 
finances of the Company were in their usual state of extreme pressure 
and embarrassment. This addition to their burdens the Directors 
regarded as altogether gratuitous ; and tending to nothing but the 
gradual transfer of all military authority in India from the Company 
to the minister. Their ground appeared to be strong ; by an act 
winch passed in 1781, they were exempted from the payment of any 
troops which were not sent to Iifdia upon their requisition. They 
resolved to make a stand, refusing to charge the Company with the 
expense of the ministerial regiments. The Board of Control main- 
tained that, by the act of 1784, it received the power, upon the 
refusal of the Company to concur in any measure which it deemed 
expedient for the government of India, to order the expense of the 
measure to be defrayed out*of the territorial revenues. The Di- 
rectors, looking to the more obvious, and, at the time of its passing, 
the avowed meaning of the act, which professed to confirm, not to 
annihilate the ‘‘chartered rights of the Company,” denied the con- 
struction which was now imposed upon the words. They took the 
opinion of several eminent lawyers, who, looking at the same points 
with themselves, rather than the unlimited extent to which the 
terms of the act were capable of stretching, declared that the pre- 
tensions of the ministers were not authorized by law. 

The question of the full, or limited, transfer of the government of 
Tndia, was to be determined. The minister, therefore, resolved to 
carry it before a tribunal on whose decision he could depend. On 
the 25th of February, 1 788, he moved the House of Commons for 
leave to bring in a bill. When the meaning of an act is doubtful, 
or imperfect, the usual remedy is a bill to explain and amend. Be- 
side the confession of error which that remedy appears to imply, a 
confession not grateful to ministerial sensibility, something is under- 
stood to be altered by that proceeding in the matter of the law. 
Now, the extraordinary powers, to which the claim was at this time 
advanced, might, it was probable, be more easily allowed, if they were 
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believed to be old powers, already granted, than new powers, on 
which deliberation, for the first time, was yet to be made. For this, 
or for some other reason, the ministers did not bring in a bill to 
explain and amend their former act, but a bill to declare its meaning. 
The business of a legislature is to make laws. To declare the mean - 
huj of the laws, is the business of a judicatory. What, in this case, 
the ministers therefore called upon the parliament to perform, was 
not an act of legislation, but an act of judicature. They called upon 
it successfully, of course, to supersede the courts of justice, and to 
usurp the decision of a question of law ; to confound, in short, the 
two powers, of judicature aud legislation. 

In the speech, in which Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in the 
bill by means of which this act of judicature was to be performed, it 
was, he declared, incomprehensible to him, that respectable men of 
the law should have questioned that interpretation of the statute of 
1 78-1 for which he contended. “ In his mind nothing could be more 
clear, than that there was no one step that could have been taken 
previous to passing the act of 1784, by the Court of Directors, 
touching the military and political concerns of India, and also the 
collection, management, and application of the revenues of the terri- 
torial possessions, that the Commissioners of the Board of Control 
had not now a right to take by virtue of the powers and authority 
vested in them by the act of 1784.” 

If every power which had belonged to the Directors, might be 
exerted by the Board of Control, against the consent of the Directors ; 
hut the Directors could not exercise the smallest political power 
against the consent of the Board of Control, it is evident that all 
political power was taken away from the Directors. The present 
declaration of Mr. Pitt, with regard to the interpretation of his act, 
was, therefore, directly contradictory to his declarations in 1783, 
when he professed to leave the power of the Directors regulated, 
rather than impuired. 

Mr^Dmidas, the President of the Board of Control, spoke a 
language still more precise. “ It was the meaning, he affirmed, of 
the act of 1 784, that the Board of Control, if it chose, might apply 
the whole revenue of India to the purposes of it£ defence, without 
leaving to the Company a single rupee.” 

The use to which the minister was, in this manner, about to con- 
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vert the parliament, the opponents of the bill described as full of 
alarm. To convert the makers of law into the interpreters of law, 
was, itself, a circumstance in the highest degree suspicious ; involved 
in it the destruction of all certainty of law, and by necessary conse- 
quence of all legal government. To convert into a judicature the 
British parliament, in which influence made the will of the minister 
the governing spring, was merely to erect an all-powerful tribunal, 
by which every iniquitous purpose of the minister might receive its 
fulfilment. The serpentine path, which the minister had thus 
opened, was admirably calculated for the introduction of every 
fraudulent measure, and the accomplishment of every detestable 
design. lie finds an object with^a fair complexion ; lulls suspicion 
asleep by liberal professions ; frames a law in terms so indefinite as 
to be capable of stretching to the point in view ; watches his oppor- 
tunity ; and, when that arrives, calls upon an obedient parliament, 
to give his interpretation to their words. By this management, may 
be gained, with little noise or observation, such acquisitions of 
power, as, if openly and directly pursued, would at least produce a 
clamour and alarm. 

When, however, the opponents of the bill contended that the act 
did not warrant the interpretation which the Legislature was now 
called upon to affix ; they assumed a weaker ground. They showed, 
indeed, that the act of 1784, was so contrived as to afford strong 
appearances of the restricted meaning from which the Minister 
wished to be relieved ; such appearances as produced general decep- 
tion at the time but it was impossible to show, that the terms of 
the act were not so indefinite, as to be capable of an interpretation 
which involved every power of the Indian Government. 

It was indeed true, that when a law admits of two interpretations, 
it is the maxim of the courts of luw, to adopt that interpretation 
which is most in favour of the party against whom the law is sup- 
posed to operate. In Parliament, the certain maxim is, to adopt 
that interpretation which is most favourable to the minister. 

* Mr. Baring said, that “when the bill of 1784 was in agitation, it had not 
been intimated to the Directors, that the bill gave any such power to the Com- 
nusaiontrs of Control, as was now contended for : if they had so understood it, 
they would not have given their support to a bill that tended to annihilate the 
Company, and deprive them of all their rights and powers." Pari. Hist, 
mil, 67, 
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The memory of the minister was well refreshed with descriptions 
of the dreadful effects which he said would flow from the powers 
transferred to the minister by the bill of Mr. Fox. As the same or 
still greater powers were tiansferred to the minister by his own, so 
they were held in a way more alarming and dangerous. Under the 
proposed act of Mr. Fox, they would have been avowedly held. 
Under the act of Mr, Pitt, they were held in secret, and by fraud. 
Beside the difference, between powers exercised avowedly, and powers 
exercised under a cover and by fraud, there was one other difference 
between the bill of Mr. Fox and that of Mr. Pitt. The bill of Mr. 
Fox transferred the power of the Company to commissioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament. The bill of Mr. Pitt transferred them to 
commissioners appointed by the' King. For Mr. Pitt to say that 
commissioners chosen by the Parliament were not better than com- 
missioners chosen by the King, was to say that Parliament was so 
completely an instrument of bad government, that it was worse cal- 
culated to produce good results than the mere arbitrary will of a 
King. All those who asserted that the bill of Mr. Pitt was preferable 
to that of Mr. Fox, are convicted of holding, however they may dis- 
avow, that remarkable opinion. 

Tiie declaratory bill itself professed to leave the commercial powers 
of the Company entire. Here, too, profession was at variance with 
fact. The commercial funds of the Company were blended with 
the political. The power of appropriating the one, was the power of 
appropriating the whole. The military and political stores were pur- 
chased in England witli the produce of the commercial sales. The 
Presidencies abroad had the power of drawing upon the domestic 
treasury to r vast amount. The bill, therefore, went to the confisca- 
tion of the whole of the Company’s property. It was a bill for 
taking the trading capital of a Company of merchants, and placing 
it at the disposal of the ministers of the crown. 

Besides these objections to the general powers assumed by the 
hill, the particular measure in contemplation was severely arraigned. 
To send out to India troops, called the King’s, when troops raised 
by the Company in India could be so much more cheaply maintained 
was an act on which the mischievousness of all unnecessary expense 
stamped the marks of the greatest criminality. * That criminality 
obtained a character of still deeper atrocity, when the end was con- 
sidered, for which it was incurred, It was the increase of croyn 
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patronage, by the increase of that army which belonged to the 
crown. And what was the use of that patronage ? To increase that 
dependence upon the crown which unites the Members of the House 
of Common^, in a tacit confederacy for their own benefit, against all 
political improvement. 

Another objection to the troops was drawn from what was called 
the doctrine of the constitution : that no troops should belong to the 
King, for which parliament did not annually vote the money. 

Some of the Directors professed, that though the powers, darkly 
conveyed by the Act of 1 784, were not altogether concealed from 
them at the time ; they had given their consent to the bill, from the 
confidence they had in the good intentions of the ministry ; whom 
they never believed to he capable of aiming at such extravagant 
powers as those which they now assumed. 

This body of arguments was encountered by the minister, first 
with the position that no interpretation of a law was to be admitted, 
which defeated its end. But what was the end of this law of his, 
was a question, from the solution of which he pretty completely 
abstained. If it was the good government of India; he did not 
attempt the difficult task of proving that to this end the powers for 
which he contended were in any degree conducive. If it was the 
increase of ministerial influence ; of their conduciveness to this end, 
no proof was required. 

To the charge that he had introduced his act, under professions 
of not adding to the influence of the Crown, nor materially diminish- 
ing the powers of the Company ; professions which his present pro- 
ceedings completely belied : he made answer by asserting, broadly 
and confidently, that it was the grand intention of the act of 1/84 
to transfer the government of India from the Court of Directors to 
the Board of Control ; and that he had never held a language which 
admitted a different construction. 

Mr. Dundas denied, what was asserted on the part of the Com- 
pany, that for some time after the passing of the Act, the Board of 
Control had admitted its want of title to the powers which now it 
assumed. The Company offered to produce proof of their assertion at 
the bar of the House. The ministers introduced a motion, and ob- 
tained a vote that they should not be allowed. No further proof of 
the Company’s assertion, according to the rules of practical logic, 
could lip rationallv reauired. 
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To show that the Board of Control had exercised the powers which 
it was thus proved that they had disclaimed, Mr. Dundas was pre- 
cipitated into the production of facts, which were better evidence of 
other points than that to which he applied them. He made the 
following statement: that in 1785, the resources of the Company 
were so completely exhausted, as to be hardly equal to payment of 
the arrears which were due to the army : that the troops were so 
exasperated by the length of those arrears, as to be ripe for mutiny: 
and that the Board of Control sent orders to apply the Company’s 
money to the satisfaction of the troops, postponing payments of 
every other description. In this appropriation, however, was it not 
true, that the Directors, though reluctantly, did at last acquiesce ? 

Mr. Dundas further contended, that without the powers in ques- 
tion, namely, the whole powers of government, the Board of Control 
would be a nugatory institution. 

If the whole powers of government, however, were necessary for 
the Board of Control, what use was there for another governing 
body, without power? This was to have two governing bodies ; the 
one real, the other only in show. Of this species of duplication the 
effect is, to lessen the chances for good government, increase the 
chances for bad ; to weaken all the motives for application, honesty, 
and zeal in the body vested with power; and to furnish it with an 
ample screen, behind which its love of ease, power, lucre, vengeance, 
may be gratified more safely at the expense of its trust. 

To crown the ministerial argument, Mr. Dundas advanced, that 
the powers which were lodged with the Board of Control, how great 
soever they might be, were lodged without danger, because the Board 
was responsible to parliament. To all those who regard the parlia- 
ment as substantially governed by ministerial influence, responsibility 
to parliament means responsibility to the minister. The responsi- 
bility of the Board of Control to parliament, meant, according to 
this view of the matter, the responsibility of the ministry to itself. 
And all those, among whom the authors of the present bill and their 
followers were to he ranked ns the most forward and loud, who 
denounced parliament as so corrupt, that it would have been sure to 
' 'em ploy, according to the most wicked purposes of the minister, the 
powers transferred to it by the bill of Mr. Fox, mkst have regarded 
as solemn mockery, the talk, whether from their own lips, or those 
of other people, about the responsibility of ministers to parliament. 
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Meeting the objections to the sending of King’s troops, Mr. Pitt 
confessed his opinion, that the army in India ought all to be on one 
establishment; and should all belong to the King; ncr did he 
scruple to declare, that it was in preparation for this reform that the 
troops were now about to be conveyed. 

With regard to the doctrine, called constitutional, about the 
necessity of an annual vptc of parliament for the maintenance of all 
troops kept on foot by the King, he remarked, that the Bill of 
llights, and the Mutiny Act, the only positive laws upon the subject, 
were so vague and indefinite (which is very true) as to be almost 
nugatory ; that one of the advantages attending the introduction of 
the present question would be, to excite attention and apply reform 
to that important but defective part of the constitutional law ; and 
that he was ready to receive’ from any quarter the suggestion of 
checks upon any abuse to which the army, or the patronage of India, 
might appear to be exposed. 

If any persons imagined, that this language, about tbc reform of 
the constitutional law, would lead to any measures for that desirable 
end ; they were egregionsly deceived, besides, was it any reason, 
because the law which pretended to guard the people from the abuse 
of a military power was inadequate to its ends, that therefore a mili- 
tary force should now he created, more independent of Parliament 
than any which, under that law, had as yet been allowed to exist ? 
That any danger, however, peculiar to itself, arose from this army, 
it was, unless for the purpose of the moment, weak to pretend. 

Notwithstanding the immense influence of the Minister, so much 
suspicion was excited by the contrast between his former professions, 
and the unlimited power at which lie now appeared to be grasping, 
that the bill was carried through the first stages of its progress, by 
very small majorities. With a view to mitigate this alarm, Mr. Pitt 
proposed that certain clauses should he added ; the first, to limit the 
number of troops, beyond which the orders of the Board of Control 
should not be obligatory on the East India Company ; the second, 
to prevent the Board from increasing the salary attached to any office 
under the Company, except with the concurrence of Directors and 
Parliament ; the third, to prevent the Board, except with the sfime 
concurrence, freftn ordering any gratuity for services performed ; the 
fourth, to oblige the Directors annually to lay before Parliament the 
account of the Company’s receipts and disbursements. 
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The annexation of these clauses opened a new source of argument 
against the bill. A declaratory bill, with enacting clauses, involved, 
it was said, an absurdity which resembled a contradiction in terms. 
It declared that an act had a certain meaning : but a meaning limited 
by enactments yet remaining to be made. It declared that a law 
without limiting clauses, and a law with them, was one and the same 
thing. By the bill before them, if passed, the House would declare 
that certain powers had been vested in the Board of Control, and yet 
not vested, without certain conditions, which had not had existence. 

. Besides, if such conditions were now seen to be necessary to prevent 
the powers claimed under the act from producing the worst of con- 
sequences, what was to be thought of the Legislature for granting 
such dangerous powers? It was astad, whether this was not so dis- 
graceful to the wisdom of parliament, If it saw not the danger ; so 
disgraceful to its virtue, if it saw it without providing the remedy, as 
‘to afford a proof, that no such powers in 1/84 were meant by the 
Legislature to be conveyed ? 

A protest in the upper house, signed Portland, Carlisle, Devon- 
shire, Portehester, Derby, Sandwich, Cliolmondeley, Powis, Cardiff, 
Craven, Bedford, Loughborough, Fitzwilliam, Scarborough, Buck- 
inghamshire,— fifteen lords — exhibits, on the subject of the patron- 
age, the following words : “The patronage of the Company — and 
this seems to be the most serious terror to the people of England — 
the Commissioners of Control enjoy in the worst mode, without that 
responsibility which is the natural security against malversation and 
abuse. They cannot immediately appoint ; but they have that 
weight of recommendation and influence, which must ever inseparably 
attend on substantial power, and which, in the present case, has not 
any where been attempted to be denied.— Nor is this disposal of 
patronage without responsibility the only evil that characterizes the 
system. All the high powers and prerogatives with which the com- 
missioners are vested, they may exercise invisibly — and thus, for a 
period at least, evade, perhaps in a great measure finally baffle, all 
political responsibility ; for they have a power of administering to 
their clerks and other officers an oath of secrecy framed for the 
occasion by themselves ; and they possess in the India House the 
suspicious instrument of a Secret Committee, bound to them by an 
oath .”— Mill and Wilson's History of India, vol, 5. p. 84. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE EVIDENCE 


GIVEN BEFORE 

THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 


The Committee of the House of Lords, in reporting the Evidence 
taken before them, remark, “ that the general tendency of that 
Evidence is favourable to the present system of administering the » 
affairs of India.” They seem to have been led to this conclusion 
mainly by the evidence of Mr. J. S. Mill. It is not without great 
ditlidence that I venture to question opinions that come from such a 
high authority, and I should not do so, hut from a conviction that 
the more this important subject is sifted the better for the public 
interests. 

Mr. Mill is questioned as to the relative advantage of a single and 
of a double Government, and be pronounces decidedly in favour of a 
“ double Government.” Now there is ground of complaint that this 
question is much clouded by the use of loose phraseology. Mr. 
Mill admits that the Court of Directors has no power to do of them- 
selves any act whatever, and that the law compels them on all 
occasions to yield obedience to the mandates of the Hoard of Control, 
and yet he speaks as if the one body had co-ordinate authority with 
the other, and as if the power of government was divided between 
them. So Lord Ellcnborough, while he proposed to strip the Court 
of Directors of the only vestige which the law lias left them of 
independence, — viz. undivided control over the home Treasury — 
still spoke of the necessity of retaining a double government for 
India. But it is manifestly an abuse of language to call that a 
Government whiehhas none of th'c attributes of government —which 
cannot command, but which must obey. A double agency for 
carrying on a Government is a very different thing from a double 
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Government. The Government of India is in that Board which 
the law empowers “ to superintend, direct, and control all acts and 
operations and concerns’* which relate to India, and the affairs of 
that Government are carried on by a double agency. 

But not only does Mr. Mill insist that that body which is bound 
to obey, is co-ordinate with the body whose function it is to com- 
mand, but he contends that the public should be taught to believe 
in the fiction. “It seems to me important,” be says, "that the 
Court should not be led to consider themselves, or be considered 
by the public, and by the people of India as a subordinate, but as a 
co-ordinate body.”* "What is this but saying it is expedient that 
the public— I beg to be forgiven for the coarseness of the expression 
—should be led to belief a lie ? Bor if we were called upon for a 
strict definition of the word subordinate, should we not answer by 
1 saying that the individual, or the body, is subordinate which is 
bound by law under penalties to yield implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of another body ; and this is precisely the relation in which 
the Court of Directors is placed by the Board of Control. 

The subordinate Presidencies in India are, in strict propriety of 
speech, called Governments, because, though bound to obey the 
orders of the Supreme Government, yet in the absence of those 
orders, they exercise all the attributes of government within their 
respective circles ; but the Court of Directors is shorn of all such 
attributes— its simple duty, a3 defined by law, is to suggest measures 
for the consideration of the Board of Control, and to promulgate to 
the Governments in India the measures which that Board may 
sanction. It is just conceivable that, under the present system, a 
benefit might arise from getting the public to believe that which is 
not, provided we could be sure that they would never know the truth ; 
but when cither from the publication of records, or from other 
sources, the public come to be informed that measures, which were to 
all appearance, measures of the Court of Directors, were so utterly 
repugnant to the judgment and feelings of that body, that they 
would rather have gone to prison than authenticate them, what 
possible advantage could arise from making the public and the people 
of Indiavbelicve that they have, as a co-ordinate authority, originated 
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or approved of such measures? For example :■ —not long ago the 
two authorities were at daggers drawn upon the subject of the titular 
king of Delhi, the Board of Control seeking to support the Govern- 
ment of India in an infringement upon the chartered rights of that 
pageant, the Court of Directors, almost by an unanimous vote, so 
stiffly resisting the encroachment, that “ several of them were fully 
prepared to go to prison rather than sign an order which they thought 
to be grossly unjust.”* Now, if the Board had persisted in this 
gross injustice, would not the only consolation to the Directors under 
such circumstances, Have been a knowledge— common to them and to 
the public— that they were acting by compulsion as subordinates, and 
not willingly as principals ? Legal fictions are found to be mischie- 
vous, and we are getting rid of them as fast as possible ; and yet it 
is seriously proposed to maintain, as good in itself, a fiction of 
Government, under which a Minister of the Crown may at any time 
perpetrate “ gross injustice” upon India, in the name of the Court of 
Directors ; for be it remembered, that after having forced their 
measures upon the Court of Directors, the Board of Control gets 
behind a screen ; the obnoxious orders are not stamped by the joint 
signatures of the two co-ordinate authorities, but only by the one 
which may have reprobated them. If the measures of the Board of 
Control are good, should it not have credit for them ? if they are 
bad, should it be allowed scape-goats ? 

Mr. Mill is decidedly of opinion that there is a better security for 
the good government of India in a system which gives to one body 
the name, and to the '•other the reality of power, than in another 
system, which should vest the name and the reality in the same body. 

“ I think,” he says,f u the feet that all Indian proceedings are 
reviewed by two separate authorities, independent of one another, is 
u much greater security for good government than would exist under 
any system by which those two bodies are merged into one. The 
double revision by persons of a different class, in a different position, 
and probably with different prepossessions, tends greatly to promote 
a due and rigid examination. 

“ Any alteration which placed X the control of the Government in 
some one authority, instead of being between two, would, I think, be 
for the worse. 

“ I think * * * * that the advantages now derived § from 

the division of tl^e governing body into two parts— the one having 
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the initiative, and the other the ultimate control -would not be 
obtained under the system of a Minister and Council. In 
the first place, there is now not only an examination by two 
authorities, but successive examinations by two sets of competent 
subordinates. Tf the body were but one, there would be only one 
set of subordinates ; and that is not a trifling consideration, but in 
practice a very important one. In the next place, if the Minister of 
the Crown were President of the co-ordinate body, whether it were 
called Court of Directors or Council of India, he would have, not as 
, at present, substantially a mere veto, but substantially the initiative, 
as the Chairman now has; and in that case the Council would not 
be under anything like responsibility, and would not exercise any- 
thing like the same power that the Court of Directors do.” 

"When asked whether he would carry the same principle into effect 
in every case, Mr. Mill .answers,* “lam inclined to think that a' 
double Government would be useful wherever it was necessary to 
have a body of a permanent character, specially conversant with a 
1 subject not generally studied by politicians in this country, while at 
the same time, the general Government of the country must have a 
voice. I should conceive that there might be a great advantage from 
having somebody analogous to the court of Directors, as a Council, 
to assist the Colonial Minister.” 

But a permanent Council to assist a Colonial Minister, does not 
involve the principle of a double government. Mr. Mill does not pro- 
pose to create a Colonial Company for the purpose of ostensibly 
vesting the Government of the Colonies in that body, aud then really 
vesting the Government in a Minister of the Crown, and giving that 
Minister the power of exercising despotic authority, whenever he 
pleases, over the Colonies, in disguise. That is what the law, as it 
now stands, enables the Minister for India to do. A permanent 
Council to assist the Minister for India in governing India, is precisely 
tlic scheme that has been propounded by every opponent of the 
double government. There is nothing in Mr. Mill’s reasoning to 
controvert the position, that if a double Government be good for 
India, it is good for the whole empire. 

It is good for India, Mr. Mill says,f because peculiar qualifications 
are required for the government of India. “ The study of India must 
be' as much a profession in itself, as law or medicine it is “essential 
that the administration of India should be carried, on by men who 
4 have been trained in the subordinate offices, and have studied India 
as it were professionally.” These necessary qualifications abound, 
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says Mr. Mill, in the Court of Directors j they are scanty in the 
Board of Control. What then is the legitimate conclusion from these 
premises ? Surely, that the Government ought to be in the hands 
of the qualified body— but that body, Mr. Mill admits, has “ in 
reality no substantial power, except what it derives from the force of 
its reasons.”* 

Now it is conceivable that good might arise if this qualified body 
was ctit into two; one division of it being sent up to assist the 
Minister in reviewing the dispatches which would be prepared by the 
other half sitting at the ludia House ; but what shall we say of a 
system, or of eulogies upon a system, which enables the uninstructcd 
to mar at their pleasure, the work of the instructed ? Surely this is 
reversing the usual order of things — it is, as it were, compelling the 
tutor to send his lessons to be corrected by the pupils ? The advan- 
tages which are said to arise from a double revision of all Indian pro- 
ceedings, presuppose the employment of two sets of equally compe- 
tent minds upon the work ; but in the Board of Control there is not 
at this moment a single individual who ever set his foot in India, and 
yet this Board has the power, and exercises that power at its dis- 
cretion, of overruling “the opinions of persons who,” says Mr. Mill, 

‘ from their position and their previous life have made a study of 
Indian subjects, aud acquired experience in them.” 

The only weapon, says Mr. Mill, which the Directors can effec- 
tually use against the domination of the Board, is that of “reason.” 
“The initiative')' being given to one body, and a veto to the other, 
and the body over which the veto can be exercised having in reality 
no substantial power, except that which it derives from the force of 
its reasons, it is under very strong inducements to put reason on its 
side if it can. If the despatches, which originate with the Court of 
Directors, arc not well grounded in reason, they carry no weight with 
the Board. The Court of Directors does not, and cannot exercise any 
effective share in the Government, except in so far as it takes care to 
have reason on its side. Having this instrument of power, and no 
other, it has the strongest motive to use that instrument to the 
utmost ; and in doing so, it is a most efficient check upon the body 
which has the ultimate power, because that power being sure to have 
all subjects brought before it, with the result of the full consideration 
and concentrated judgment of a body which, from its constitution, 
bus commanded that special knowledge and information which the 
President of the»Board of Control in general has not, the President is 
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tinder great inducements not to set aside the judgment of this com- 
paratively well-informed body, unlcsB he can give as strong, or 
stronger, reasons on the contrary side.’* 

Now we might, in the first place, be led to conclude from this 
language, that the power of the Board of Control was confined to a 
suspensive veto upon the proceedings of the Court of Directors ; but 
that body has not only power to forbid that which the Directors 
think ought to be done, but it lias the power of compelling them to 
do that against which their judgment and conscience revolt. Next, 
it assumes that the Board of Control may always be influenced by 
sound reasoning. But no one knows better than Mr. Mill, that 
what may be very good reasoning to that body, which he tells us 
u has special knowledge and information,” is no reasoning at all to 
the other body, which is wauting in those requisites. Bor example, 
upon no subject has more cogent reasoning been employed than upon 
the dangers which will— sooner or later — spring out of our levelling 
system of government ; hut all the reasoning of Munro, of Elphin- 
stone, of Metcalfe, of Malcolm, upon this subject, is so much waste 
paper at the Board of Control ; the prevailing opinion there is, that 
all native sovereigns, and with them the native aristocracies, should 
be swept from the face of the earth, and that if one native’s turban 
is seen peering over that of his fellows, it should he put down to the 
common level. This arises from the fact, that there is not in the 
Controlling*lloard, that personal knowledge of the wants, wishes, 
feelings, character, and habits of the people of India, which abounded 
in the great statesmen whose judgments are set aside ; not because 
that Board can give as strong or stronger reasons on the contrary 
side, but simply because they want the information which could 
alone enable them to form an accurate judgment on the subject. 
Was it the “ sound reasoning” of the Court of Directors that 
induced the Board of Control to draw in its horns in the matter of 
the King of Delhi? Not at all; it was not until public attention 
was in some measure drawn to the subject, by a vote carried in the 
Court of Proprietors to produce the papers, — not until it was known 
that some of the Directors were ready to brave the law rather than 
lend their names to what they considered to be “grossly unjust,” 
that that Board gave way. 

But Mr. Mill knows that upon one most important class of sub- 
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jects, viz., all that relates in any way to politics, there is no room for 
the “ sound reasoning” of the Court of Directors ; for the very law 
which professed to place the Government of India in that body, 
deprived it of all cognizance of matters relating to war and peace, 
to treaties and negociations with native states and princes in India, 
and other states and princes. So that the Board of Control iu all 
such matters acts so despotically, that the President may, as admitted 
by Sir John Ilobhouse; order the Government of India to seize upon 
a neighbour’s territory, declare war, or make peace. In all such 
matters, the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors acts only 
ministerially ; it receives dispatches from India, and sends dispatches 
to India. But the dispatches received from India are forwarded 
unopened to the Board of Control, and the dispatches sent emanate 
from that Board.* It is a grave mistake, therefore, to say that 
“ all Indian proceedings are revised by two separate bodies.” A 
most important branch of these proceedings is entirely withheld 
from the so-called Governing body ; most important, for by this 
enactment the territories, rights, and interests of all the native 
princes, and chiefs of India, and their subjects, are, in fact, placed 
at the mercy of the Board of Control. It rests with that authority 
to declare what subjects are to come under the category of Secret. 
“ Tills power,” said Mr. Courtenay u in the period to which I can 
speak, was exercised very largely. I believe that certain very 
important discussions which took place in the Council of Fort 
William, in the year 1814, are still (viz. in 1832) kept secret from 
the Court of Directors.” . And is it not a fact, that all the proceed- 
ings regarding the couqucst and administration of Scinde, proceed- 
ings involving manifest breaches of law, were recorded in the Secret 
Department; and that when the Court of Directors was, after a 
lapse of time, invited to take part in some discussion respecting that 
country, it declined, upon the ground, that all previous proceedings 
on that subject had been kept from it through the agency of the 
Secret Department ? 

Keeping, then, in mind this fact, that the Legislature has confided 
to one authority unchecked power over one of the most important 
branches of the General Government ; that it rests entirely with that 
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authority to determine what questions shall come under the category 
of political ; how are we to understand Mr. Mill when he says, that 

“ any alteration which placed the control of the Government under 
some one authority, instead of leaving it divided between two , would 
be for the worse ? If,” he says,* “ you can have a body unconnected 
with the General Government of the country, and containing many 
persons who have made that department of public affairs the busi- 
ness of their lives, as is the case with the Court of Directors, there 
is much better discussion and much better .sifting of the matters 
committed to their charge, by having such a body, in addition to 
the Minister of the Crown, than by having the Minister of the 
Crown without such a body, or the Minister of the Crown acting as 
Chairman of the body.” 

Cut there is no “sifting,” no u discussion” when the Secret De- 
partment is brought into play. This competent body is then pushed 
off the stage. The question then is, whether it is better that all 
the proceedings of the Court of India should he sifted and discussed 
by one competent body, or whether only a portion of them should 
be reviewed by a competent body, to be re-reviewed by a comparatively 
incompetent body ; the incompetents having the power to ride over 
the competents on all occasions, leaving the other portion without 
any sifting at all. And this question Mr. Mill seems to answer 
when he says,f “ It seems to me to be of the utmost importance to 
make provision in the constitution of the Government itself, for 
compelling those who have the governing power to listen to and to 
take into consideration the opinions of persons who, from their pre- 
vious life, have made a study of Indian subjects.” 

Some compulsory enactment, then, is necessary, in order to insure 
attention to the opinions of those who are competent to give opinions ; 
and how can this object be better attained than by placing such 
persons in close contact with him who requires to be advised; in 
other words, by framing the constitution of the Home Government 
upon the model of the Government abroad ? The Governor-General 
is obliged to read what his Council write, and to hear what they 
say ; and their opinions have weight, because they can be supported 
by a vote. AVIiy, if the Government in India is entrusted to a single 
authority, should it be necessary to carry it on by a double agency in 
England ? 

The pertinency of this question will be acknowledged, when we 
consider the functions which each of these authorities has to dis- 
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charge. From the stress which Mr. Mill lays upon the privilege of 
the tf initiative,” one might be led to think that it was the practice 
for the Court of Directors to originate measures for India — in other 
words, that India was governed from England ; but he corrects that 
impression, for he tells us,* that <f there are very few acts of the 
Government of India which it is possible for the authorities here 
to set aside when they are once done. * * * * In most of the 
political measures of a general character, they have very little power 
of interfering with effect or advantage after the thing is done ; they 
have, however, a great power of making useful comments, which 
may serve as instructions for subsequent cases of the same kind ; and 
it seems to me the greatest good that the Home authorities can do, is 
to comment freely on the proceedings of the Local Authorities ; to 
criticise them well, and lay down general principles for the guidance 
of the government on subsequent occasions but Mr. Mill admits,! 
“ that there is loss disposition now to lay down general principles 
than there was formerly.” 

This is quite in harmony with the admission made, when the 
India question was under discussion in 1832, by the Directors them- 
selves, X “ In the ordinary course of administration,” they say, “much 
must be left to the discretion of the Local Governments; and unless 
upon questions of general policy and personal cases, it rarely occurs 
that instructions from Home can reach India before the time for 
acting upon them is gone by.” The same language was held at the 
Hoard of Control : “ After all the labour and thought that may ha\e 
been bestowed upon Indian affairs by the authorities at Home, I am 
of opinion,” said Mr. Jones, “ that India must nevertheless be 
go\erned in India.” § 

It is the Government abroad, then, that has the real “ initiative.” 
Measures originate, and are carefully discussed, in the tirst instance, 
by the Civ il and Military Provincial Authorities, or by diplomatic 
agents; they are then in a great many instances re-discussed by 
subordinate Boards ; from the subordinate Board they come to the 
superior Board, where they are finally considered and disposed of. 
It is in this ripe state that measures come before the Home Autho- 
lities. Are two separate Boards, then, really required for the work 
of “ commenting ” upon measures, which have been already so 
thoroughly sifted by the Local Authorities. If two, why not three 1 
What is the use of our elaborate apparatus of Govcrnmeut in India, 
if all their proceedings need to be put through two crucibles before 
they arc finally stamped ? “ I cannot but believe,” said an authority 
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to which Mr. Mill will be the first to defer,* “ that a control exer- 
cised on the spot, must be infinitely more efficient than any control 
that can possibly be established in England. The perception of any 
thing wrong would be much more immediate, as well as much more 
complete, and the remedy would be much more promptly and 
effectually applied/* 

The legitimate inference from this opinion, the soundness of which 
no one, I am persuaded, will question, seems to be, that wc should 
endeavour to throw as much of the work of control as possible upon 
the Superior Local Authority ; and in proportion as we do this, we 
weaken the argument for maintaining duplicate controlling establish- 
ments at home. 

But does this duplicate system give facilities for the redress of 
wrongs that may have been committed by the Superior Local Au- 
thority ? The unfortunate Ameers of Scinde applied to one Governor- 
General to redress the wrongs which had been inflicted upon them 
by his predecessor. He referred them to the Home Authorities. 
They, in consequence, applied in the first instance, through accredited 
agents, to the Prime Minister ; the Prime Minister referred the agents 
to the President of the Board of Control ; the President of the Board 
of Control referred them to the Court of Directors ; and the Di- 
rectors, in whom the Government of India is said to be vested, with 
all the inclination, having no power to interfere in their behalf, re- 
ferred them back to the Governor-General. f The poor supplicants 
returned home unheard, and filled with astonishment at the ingenious 
manner in which Indian rulers contrive to evade responsibility for 
their acts. 

Have we not proof here— and the proof can be easily multiplied— 
of the truth of two things. Firstly: That the leading vice of 
the pfesent system is, as Mr. Wynn remarked in 1833, the absence 
of all direct* responsibility ; and secondly, that the most careful 
recordation is not, as Mr. Mill supposes, one of the best secu- 
rities that can be offered for good Government. Seeing, indeed, 
that all proceedings were as carefully recorded in the earlier periods 
of our rule, when w'e had, notoriously, an extremely bad Government 
in India, as they arc now, one wonders to see such an opinion 
broached; the more particularly when we remember that this 
recordation is only a register of the opinions and deeds of the govern* 

* Evidence of J. S. Mill, Esq., 1832, Public, p. 61. 
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ing class, that it contains, of necessity, no allusion to the wants and - 
wishes of the class governed. In these records, wo tell our own story ; 
but the story of those who are affected by our Government is not 
told at all ; or if it be told, it is told with our own gloss upon it. 

It will be easy to shew that when the local authorities and the 
Home Authorities are bent upon a common object, the most complete 
system of record is no bar whatever to the perpetration of enormous 
injustice. For example, Mr. Mill, # in answer to a question, enumerates 
the various channels through which the proceedings passed, in the 
case of the deposed Rajah of Sattara ; and the inference which the 
Committee is left to draw from this statement is, that that case was so 
carefully sifted, and so impartially considered, as to make it in the 
highest degree improbable that aity injustice could have been done in 
it. Nevertheless, it is indisputable that, whether from intention or 
negligence, tkei act upon which the whole case hinged was passed over 
by the authorities who had to decide upon it. 

After a reigu of twenty years, in which the Rajah had won golden 
opinions from our Government, he was charged by that Government 
with having used certain language to certain persons, in a certain 
place, his accusers being the only witnesses against him. It is mani- 
fest that the only way in which he could defend himself from such a 
charge was by searching examination into the evidence of those his 
accusers ; and in order to this it was necessary that he should be put 
in possession of their evidence, and have ample time to study it. Ac- 
cordingly, when he, a Sovereign Prince by birth and by treaty with 
us, was dragged before a Commission of Company’s servants to hear 
the charge, he demanded to he furnished with a copy of the evi- 
dence in his own language, parts only of which had been read to him 
in a language not his own ; an order was passed to supply him with 
the evidence ; but when, after an interval, he repeated his demand, 
he was informed that the evidence was of a secret nature, and could 
not therefore be communicated to him. 

It was exclusively upon this evidence, thus withhold from him 
upon the ground of secrecy, — evidence which soon afterwards was 
published,— that this Prince was deposed, banished, and his private 
property confiscated. The most careful examination of the record 
by two sets of functionaries, failed to elicit the fact upon which the 
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whole question of justice or injustice hinged; and a President 
of the Board of Control, or a Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
may at this moment, in the face of it, venture with perfect im- 
punity to assert that the Rajah was fairly tried and properly con- 
victed. It failed also to elicit the fact, that after having solemnly 
consented to give the Prince a liberal allowance, and to restore his 
private property, the local Government had fulfilled the engagement 
by giv ing him an annuity not equal to the amount which that property 
would have yielded if invested in the public funds ; and that less than 
one-half of that annuity is all that is allowed to his surviving family, 
to he resumed at their death. 

What, again, is the use of a complete recordation, if those who 
have the custody of the records may produce or withhold them at 
■pleasure ? The second Rajah of Sattara claimed a right to adopt a 
successor to Iris throne. This question was treated by all the au- 
thorities at home and abroad, as if it had been an entirely new 
question, and decided against the claim, whereas it appeared by 
records which were dragged forth after judgment was passed, that 
the question had been formally raised, and as formally decided in 
favour of the right, twenty years before, and that this decision had 
been acted upon in no less than fifteen instances in the interval. The 
most careful “ sifting” on the part of the two authorities did not 
bring these facts to light, nor was any disposition evinced to reverse 
the judgment when they accidentally became known. 

“The proper remedy for wrongs done in India,” says Mr. Mill,* 
“ is that the Home Government should so act, as to convince the 
natives of India, that if their case is just, they will have full 
justice done to them on a review of the papers, without sending any 
one hero to represent them ; and that if their case is unjust, how- 
ever many people they may send, it will do them no good. I should 
say, that the security of the good government of India, derived from 
discussions in Parliament, is far short of that derived from the 
habitual examination of all papers of importance by persons specially 
devoted to that object.” Now one of two things : — either the au- 
thorities did carefully examine the papers in this case, and wilfully 
suppressed all reference to those which would have compelled them 
to decide the question of right to adoption in the affirmative ; or 
there was no careful examination of these, papers. It seems impos- 
sible to escape from either horn of this dilemma ; and, in any event 


* Lends’ Evidence, p. 303. 
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tli ere is proof that something else is required for the redress of 
wrongs in India, besides the “ habitual examination of papers.” 

What is going on at the present moment? We took a territory 
valued at a million sterling per annum from the Nizam, upon con- 
dition of protecting him by a Military force of our own from all 
enemies, internal and external, and he agreed to aid out trooops with 
a limited contingent force only in time of war. But we have compelled 
him to keep up this contingent in numbers fixed by ourselves, in a 
season of profound pence. For upwards of thirty years he has borne 
tliis burden, and we are now holding out the threat of confiscation of 
his territory, because he is sinking under it, telling him at the same 
time that it is his duty to discharge his own “rabble*’ of an army, 
and keep ours ; that is, that he i? to take the bread out of the mouths 
of his own friends and relations, over whom he has control, in order 
that he may have the means of feeding our officers, who are inde- 
pendent of him. 

“ I conceive,” says Mr. Mill,* “ that the present governing bodies 
in this country for the a Hairs of India have as little sinister interest 
of any kind as any government in the world.” It will be readily ad- 
milted that tliis is strictly true in all questions that arise in their own 
territory, or in which their own subjects are parties, and in such 
questions “ sinister interest,” if they had it, would avail them nothing, 
because there arc Courts of Law in which all native British subjects 
can obtain redress, even when wronged by their own Government; 
and this is the glory of that Government. But the case is altogether 
different with respect to questions which arise out oi the British 
territory. Eveiy augmentation of that territory gives a stimulus to 
promotion abroad, and to patronage at home ; all the Indian 
Authorities, therefore, have an interest in increasing it. Having 
conquered all enemies and taken their territories, there is now no 
fund for increase, hut in the possession of our friends— and we have 
in consequence proclaimed our right to seize upon the territory ot all 
our allies and dependents, whom we may pronounce to have died 
without heirs— and that, without even hearing those who claim to be 
heirs. Now r , in all these questions, we have a “ sinister intciest,” and 
that interest has influenced our decisions of such questions from the 


* Lord#’ Evidence, p. 
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time that we cheated the Emperor, Shah Aulum,* out of the pension 
webad promised him in return for the title deeds which he gave us of 
our magnificent estate in Bengal, up to the present moment. Wc have 
an interest in not ceding to the King of Delhi the territory which we 
premised him in 1S05. We have an interest in withholding from 
the family of the Nabob of Surat the proportion which wc covenanted 
to pay him out of the revenues of his principality. It is our interest not 
to redress the wrongs of the Ameers of Scinde Wc have an interest 
in denying to one Rajah of Sattara the inheritance which he claims 
from us, and to another, the private property which we confiscated. 
And nqt, long ago, th6 interest which we have in deciding such ques- 
tions in our own favour, was manifested in a manner that was any- 
thing but creditaldc. When a majority of Directors — seeing from 
the impression that the strong protests of some of their colleagues 
had made, that a vote was likely to pass in the Court of Proprietors, 
repudiating the annexation of Sattara— culled for a ballot; and the 
question was accordingly decided, according to their wishes, by the 
votes of some hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, who knew no more 
of its merits, than they did of a “terra incognita.” 

It is this very class of questions, he it remembered, that the law 
withdraws from the cognizance of the Directors, whenever the Board 
of Control brings the Secret Department into operation. There 
would, it is true, be no security against the perpetration of injustice 
in such cases, if the Government was vested only in one authority ; 
but we should then be able to fix the responsibility for such acts, 
which now floats so equally between the two, that it is impossible to 
nail it to either. The real and effectual security against injustice, 
however, would be, that the giant British Government should not be 
at liberty to seize upon the possession of its pigmy allies, or to refuse 
to perform its obligations to them without having proved its right to 
do so before a disinterested tribunal. 

Does this duplicate system then facilitate the decision of questions ’ 
on which the authorities can exercise an unbiassed judgment ? 

Passing by the discussions between the two authorities which have 
thrown India behind all the civilized world in the matter of Railroads, 

* For particular?, t»ce the account of this transaction in the Company’s own 
lUstonan, Mr. Thornton, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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let us take as an example a question which is now upon the tapis. 

A company was formed for working the rich iron mines jn the south 
of India, which asked for the same privileges which had been accor- 
ded to a former company, The majority of the Directors, headed by 
the Chairman of the day, were against the concession, whilst the 
President of the Board of Control of the day was in favour of it. By 
one of those periodical revolutions, which are amongst the beauties of 
the present system, there was a change of authorities at both ends of 
the town— there vtos a new Chairman and a new President— but un- 
fortunately, the new President had taken up the opinions of the old 
Chairman, whilst the uew Chairman, with the opinions of his prede- 
cessor, was in a minority in his own Court. The unfortunate share- 
holders, therefore, after waiting*for eighteen months in the hope that 
harmony of opinion might be established between the two Boards, 
with their capital paid up, and their money unemployed, are as far * 
from their object as ever. 

Now, if this question, affecting as it docs vitally the interests of 
(lie Madras territory and people, could not be safely left to the de- 
cision of the Madras Go\ eminent, what possible objection could there 
he to placing it in the hands of the Supreme Government ? And if 
the Supreme Territorial Government is not competent to decide 
finally on such questions, for what purpose, may we ask, is it main- 
tained ? This is an attempt to govern India in England, and so long 
as more hands are maintained in England than there is legitimate 
work for, we must expect to see those bodies, whose proper duty it 
is to comment only upon the measures of the Local Governments, 
usurping the proper functions of those Governments. 

Mr. Mill attaches importance, not only to the revision of pro- 
ceedings by two sets of minds, hut that those minds should have 
different prepossessions, and be assisted by two sets of subordinates.* 
But these Ejects may' be readily attained, without the agency 
of two conflicting Boards. There are twenty four Directors, some 
well acquainted with the affairs of India, some wanting that 
acquaintance. 

Let the well-informed, with the subordinate officers of the India 
House, take the “ initiative,” and frame the dispatches, and let the 


Lords’ Evidence, p. 307 — 316. 
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less well-informed, with the subordinate officers now employed at 
the Board of Control, be employed in reviewing them. The iil- 
inforrned, that is, those of the Directors, who have never been in 
India, will look at the proceedings with different feelings and impres- 
sions from those who have spent their lives in that country. The 
objects which Mr. Mill has in view*, would be accomplished, but as 
both bodies would work under one head, we should have a respon- 
sible organ of Government, and the, initiating Board would never 
he driven to the painful alternative of adopting " unjust orders,” or 
of going to prison,* 

“ I think,” says Mr. Mill, “ that those who deliberately consider 
all subjects in the first instance recording their opinions, and who 
do this in such a manner, that in i\ great majority of cases their opi- 
nion is adopted by the controlling power, have a full share, and 
eventually the largest share, in the administration.” 

But this mutual share in the administration ceases, as we have 
already shewn, as a matter of course, whenever the Secret Depart- 
ment is brought into operation ; it ceases too whenever t he Board of 
Control puts forward the power which the law gives it, of compelling 
the promulgation of its own opinions in the name of the Court, upon 
all occasions and in all departments. Whether this power is exer- 
cised frequently or rarely depends mainly upon the temper and the 
judgment of the individual at the head of it; and surely that is a 
had system which depends for its smooth working upon individual 
character. There are instances, as Mr. Mill admits, in which 
the friction is so violent as to threaten an entire stoppage of the 
machine. 

“ Does not your experience enable you to furnish us with a great 
variety of instances in which points of controversy have arisen — the 
result of which was, that the Couit was under the necessity of for- 
w aiding dispatches to India in a sense directly opposed to that which 
they themselves lmd entertained?” “Most dearly,” was the answer 

given, by a former Secretary of the Court of Doctors, to this 
question in 18.T2. j* 

* Mr. Mill says, that the reviewers should also be of a “different class," and in 
a “different position;" but surely the President of the Hoard of Control is not 
of a “ different class" from the Chaiiuian of the Court of Diiectors. They cer- 
tainly are in a “ different position," as different as master ai(d servant. 

f Minutes of Evidence, lbo2, Public, p. 18G. 
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In one case, says Mr. Mill, several of the Directors were fully pre- 
pared to go to prison rather than sign an order of the Board of Con- 
trol which they thought “grossly unjust;” yet Mr. Mill would ha\e 
the public believe that the Directors are not a subordinate, but a co- 
ordinate authority. 

Is that then a system to be commended, which gives to the body, 
best qualified by Mr. Mill’s admission, to govern India, only a pre- 
carious and a partial share in its government? Is that a system to 
lv perpetuated which, while it gives in name supreme power to the 
Court of Directors, gives in reality such a strength of power to the 
Board as to enable it to enforce its decrees upon the former, under 
the threat of pains and penalties ? 

The single advantage of this^ystem, as stated by its upholders in 
1S32 and in 18u2 is, that two sets of minds are employed in revising 
all such proceedings of the Indian Government as are suffered to 
come within its cognizance. Rather the Directors review the pro- 
ceedings of the Local Government in such cases, and the Board of 
Control reviews the proceedings of the Directors, and annuls or 
confirms them at their pleasure. Now' advantage might perhaps arise 
to the public service if Lord Palmerston were to review the proceed- 
ings of Lord Malmesbury, or Lord Aberdeen those of Lord 
Palmerston ; but what should we say of a system which should com- 
pel those Noble Lords to submit their dispatches, for amendment, 
to an authority as new to the policy and diplomacy of Europe, as 
the present President of the Board of Control is to the affairs of 
India? 

When w r e consider the fluctuating nature of the Indian Government 
at home — that wc have had three Presidents of the Board of Control 
within as many >ears, with a chance of a fourth before the year 
expires — that the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Directors 
are changed* every year — that they are chosen rather from senioiity 
or popularity, than from any peculiar qualifications for the office — 
that amongst the many able and distinguished ministerial oflieeis at 
the two Boards, there is but a single individual who has ever been 
in India— we shall see, that, whether the Government at home is 
carried on by a jingle or a double agency — the object of legislation 
for India shoultl be to ensure that the authority which has to decide 
in the last resort, should he adequately qualified for that high fuuc- 
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tion. By the present constitution of the Board of Control, the 
President is primus inter pares, with a casting vote. Make it 
imperative that a certain number of his colleagues should have pecu- 
liar qualifications, and you have at once cither a good revising Board, 
or a good organ of Government. The members of such a Board 
would have as real a share in the Home government as the Members 
of the Council of India have in the Government abroad ; nay, a 
larger share ; for though it he advisable that the Governor-General, 
who is often called upon for prompt decision and prompt action, should 
be able to act upon his own responsibility in opposition to his 
Council, yet no such power can he required for one, whose main duty 
it is to review acts already done. 

If it he thought that the advantage of filtering some of these pro- 
ceedings through two sets of minds, overbalances the enormous 
waste of time and money which such a practice involves, nothing 
can be easier than to have a certain number of Directors employed 
in initiating dispatches for the consideration of the Supreme Board, 

Thirty Directors arc now maintained, twenty-four in esse and six 
in posse, not because that number is necessary for conducting the 
public business, but as safe channels for the distribution of patron- 
age. By selecting as many as might he required for the work of 
government, paying them well, and leaving the patronage with the 
remainder, subject to the strict supervision of tbe governing body, 
we should in the first place get rid of that which operates more 
bancfully upon the prospects, character, and well-being of the natives 
of India than any other thing, viz. the payment of the executive 
body by patronage, which has therefore a direct interest, in main- 
taining patronage at its present level ; and power, in a certain degree, 
of extending it beyond that level. 

By depriving the Executive of patronage, we should extinguish 
the interest which it now has in extending teriitory ; ,we should get 
rid of the startling anomaly, and the practical inconvenience of 
allowing the Court of Directors, which the law 1ms stripped of all 
other power, the power of recalling at its pleasure the Governor- 
General, who is not only virtually named by the Crown, but is so 
named, because he stands high in the confidence of the Crown ; a 
power only vindicated because the Government of India is in name 
vested in the East India Company; we should get rid of those 
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awkward collisions which reduce conscientious men to the necessity 
of preferring a jail to the enforcement of what they consider unjust 
orders. We should greatly facilitate public business-. We should 
fix responsibility. Wtftahould save time and money. A saving of 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds a year is thought to be a trilling 
matter, but as twenty or thirty thousand pounds would purchase 
live times the labour or food in India that the same sum would com- 
mand in England, that amount represents many miles of railroad 
made every year. 

Those who advocate the continuance of the present system, do in 
clfeet declare it to be fitting, that a Minister of the Crown should be 
enabled, at his discretion, to exercise despotic authority over the great 
empire of India, and that he sffould exercise that power in a mask. 
Would not the India Committees be in a much better position to # 
form a judgment upon this question, and to discharge the duty de- 
rived upon them by Parliament, if, instead of gathering vague 
opinions from those who cannot be considered as altogether without 
bias, they were to establish facts, by consulting records. The publi- 
cation of the proceedings of the Court of Directors, and of the 
Court of Proprietors, in all cases of controversy with the Board of 
Control, would afford much better evidence of the working of the 
whole system, than mere opinions of individuals on one side or the 
other. And surely it is right that the public should know exactly 
the respective parts which the two actors play in the great Indian 
drama: that they .should know, for instance, who was the mover, 
and who the seconder of a measure which was considered by the 
Directors so kt grossly unjust,” that they were ready rather to go 
to jail than participate in it. 

It is the more necessary that the public should have this infor- 
mation, as the case here referred to must have been a singular one 
indeed, to have driven* the Directors into this attitude of sturdy 
resistance ; for when the affairs of India were before Parliament 
some twenty years ago, they were in the act of yielding to a manda- 
mus from the Court of King’s Bench, which compelled them to 
promulgate as their own, the orders of the Board of Control in the 
matter of the creditors of the State of Hyderabad, which they con- 
sidered as “ grossly unjust and they were prepared to yield to 
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the same compulsion in the matter of the creditors of the King of 
Oude, if the Uoard of Control had not seen fijt to withdraw its 
orders.* 

It is the Directors only who see merits in? a system which may at 
any time, and which actually does sometimes compel them to violate 
their consciences by signing orders which they consider to be 
“ gtossly unjust,” or to go to jail for disobedience. It is exclusively 
upon the testimony of the principal officers of the India House that 
the system is favourably reported of. A laboured attempt has, 
indeed, lately been made to enlist Lord Ilardinge’s evidence in its 
favour, f and to shew that his Lordship’s opinion is in collision with 
that of his predecessor ; but if such were really the case, it would 
not aid the cause ; becuuse as Govcrnors-General — quasi Governors- 
General - know nothing of the working of the Home Government, 
we should have on one side an cx-Governor-Gcncral speaking with- 
out experience in advocacy of the system of double agency ; on the 
other, au ex-Govcrnor-General, of more experience than any other 
living individual, in condemnation of it. Hut while Lord Ilardinge 
gives a naked opinion in favour of the system, his Lordship inci- 
dentally mentions a fact which emphatically condemns it. “At 
present,” says Lord Ilardinge, J: “it is a mystery not understood- by 
the public, why the Board of Control should give an order to the 
Secret Committee” — and he adduces as ail instance of this an 
“officer of very high position and ability in India” having written a 

* The glaring evils of the present system arc most ably* exposed hy the D hec- 
tors themselves in their correspondence with the Board of Control on these eases. 
Their remedy for these evils was a legislative provision, by which the Board should 
be compelled to give publicity to all the proceedings in such cases. The Board 
of course sei uifeil such a notion, observing, that the Court had, like all other 
subjects, the privilege of petitioning Parliament against those proceedings when- 
ever they chose ; and that the Court were already, for all “ practical purposes," 
invested with “ .sufficient powers.” These “ sufficient powers" being an obliga- 
tion to promulgate, as their own, nil the “ views and opinions" of the Board, 
however confiaiy they might consider them to be “to good government or 
wholesome lulc " Sec letter from the Court of Directors to the tit. Hon. Charles 
Grant, 1st March, 1833. Letter of Rt. Hon. Charles Grant to Court of Direc- 
tors, 4th of Juno, 1833. Papers respecting pecuniary claims on Native Princes, 
and “^egociation Papers" f 

1 Sj^Monnng Chronicle of 22iul October. $ Commons’ Evidence, p' 255. 
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letter, couched “in somewhat indignant terms,”* to the President of 
the Board of Control, complaining of the conduct of the Secret Com- 
mittee ; and it was not until warned by Lord Ilardingc that the 
President was, in fact, the Secret Committee, and that the obnoxious 
letter had in consequence emanated from him, that the writer was 
made aware of the scrape into which he was about to plunge him- 
self. “ This officer,” says his Lordship, “ did not understand the 
mystery of the President of the Board of Control being in fact l he 
Secret Committee. It is, however, a convenient arrangement, and 
a much wiser system, than bringing the Crown more prominently 
forward.” 

Convenient, no doubt, that a minister of the Crown should he 
able to rebuke an “officer of very high position in India,” by a 
letter couched in such terms as to call forth an indignant remon- 
strance— in the names of other parties ! Wc have been taught, that • 
the less mystery there is in a Government the better ; and it is a 
constitutional maxim, that every public officer in this country, 
should be made to authenticate his own acts, in order that he may 
he made responsible for them. We have yet to learn why mysteries 
and irresponsibilities, which are reprobated in the Government of 
England, should be wholesome in the Government of India. The 
convenience to the parties who work this mystery is quite another 
question. 

When we find Lord Ellenborough avowing that when he was 
at tile head of the Board of Control, he governed India absolutely, 
without even consulting the Prime Minister. When we find Mr. 
Wynn, another cx-prcsident, warning the House of Commons, that 
Parliament had vested the Government of India, not in the East 
India Company, butiu the Board of Control; and that, in that body, 
the real effective Government of India had for the last half century 
resided. When we hear a third cx-presidcnt, Sir John Ilobhouse, 
using the same language; when wc hear Mr. Courtenay, an ex- 
secretary of the Board of. Control, avowing that, in his opinion, the 
oath taken by that body makes it imperative for them to govern 
India, just as if no subordinate body existed; with these proofs of 
the existing “ prominence” of the Crown in the Government of 
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India; can wc hesitate to say, that the sooner the mask is removed, 
and the real regulator of the Indian Empire is made its ostensible 
ruler, the better? 

And if we had not the avowal from those who have worn the 
mask, that this is the real position of the President of the Board of 
Control, wc should find abundant proof of it in the evidence of a 
Director— Colonel Sykes,* who, while he considers a “ Board of 
Control essentially necessary,” as part of the machinery for the good 
government of India, doubts whether “his formidable power in 
political matters is in accordance with the free institutions of this 
country.” For in the exercise of it, he may “ dip into the Home 
Treasury” for political objects, unknown to the Court of Directors. 
He and the Governor-General, by Combining together may enable 
that officer completely to control the Court, by acting in direct 
opposition to the known sentiments of the Court. If the Court had 
been allowed a voice in the matter, the AlFghan war, in Colonel 
Sykes’ opinion, would perhaps not have taken place ;f but the Court 
knew nothing officially of Affghan affairs, until about three years 
after the war had commenced.^ 

They have no knowledge whatever of the origin, progress,, or pre- 
sent state of the Burmese war. “ I have twice asked for the papers, 
aud I have been given to understand, that it was not thought desir- 
able to communicate them to the Court. When the President of the 
Board of Control sends any order, he does not ask the Secret Com- 
mittee upon it, but merely sends the order;” and this order upon 
being carried out, “ might disorder the finances of India,” or it “might 
affect a native sovereign,” or “might touch a chord of sympathy in 
a whole people, and be exceedingly dangerous iu its results.” And 
yet it is this Court, which is thus kept in utter ignorance of matters 
of vital importance to India, that is said to govern India ; this is the 
system which is upheld upon the single plea, that it ensures a 
thorough sifting of all proceedings of the Indian Government by a 
double set of minds. The Secret Committee— which is, in fact, a 
mere post-office for ^transmitting the dispatches of the President— 

* Commons' Evidence, p. 1 73. t Page 171, 

t Mr. Melville says, “ There has not been a single instance in which the Di- 
rectors, a3 ajjjjody, have protested against the orders of the Board," p. 27. The 
reason is plain; officially they know nothing of such orders, whenever the 
Board chooses to bring the Secret Department into play. 
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and t$o or three confidential clerks, are the only persons privy to the 
contents of those dispatches, which relate to war, peace, treaties, the 
rights and properties of native princes, and other questions in which 
the interests and feelings of the people of India may be deeply in- 
volved, and yet with this proof of the existence of a power on the 
part of the President, to exclude the Directors, from all knowledge of 
most important branches of the affairs of India- a power, which we 
sec, has been in frequent exercise, and which is at this moment in 
exercise ; it is gravely pretended that they have as largo a share in 
the government of India as they would have if they were to sit at the 
same Council Board with the President, having cognizance of, and a 
vote upon all his proceedings. Any change indeed that would place 
them in this position, is deprecated by Mr. Mill. With far more 
truth might it be asserted, that the secretaries in India, have a sub- 
stantial share in the government, because they have, in fact, the same 
initiating power as the Court of Directors, dispatches in all depart- 
ments being prepared by them, and passed in a vast majority of 
instances without alteration by the Government Board. 

The two remedies for these flagrant evils, as suggested by Colonel 
Sykes, ^are, that the Secret Committee should have the power of re- 
cording their opinions upon secret dispatches— that they should have 
the power of consulting their colleagues upon the subject of such 
dispatches, a knowledge, that the majority of the Court consisting of 
men well versed in the affairs of India, was hostile to a proposed 
measure, might, Colonel Sykes thinks, have an influence upon the Pre- 
sident’s mind, at all events, “if he did carry out his measure against 
the adverse opinion of the Chair, and of competent members of the 
Court, it would necessarily enhance his responsibility, instead of 
diminishing it.” 

Now, as upon all questions, not recorded in the Secret Department, 
the President has before him the opinions of the Court, this recom- 
mendation, that he should have their opinions in the matters ex- 
cepted, seems, to be saying , in almost so many words, that it is 
desirable the President should, on all occasions, have a Council of 
competent persons to advise him. 

The President of the Board now “ thinks his own opinion, and the 
opinion of his political officers as good a3 the Chairman and the 

* Page 170. 
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members of the* Secret Committee, but he would not think so, pro- 
bably, if the Chairman and Deputy had the power of asking their 
colleagues in the Court, more experienced in the affairs of India, and 
acquainted with the feelings of the people, what their opinion was, 
and the Chairman and Deputy Chairman went back and told the Pre- 
sident, and said to him, such and such arc the opinions of our col- 
leagues ” * 

But this surely is going a roundabout way to procure an imperfect 
remedy, when you may obtain a radical cure by a short cut. Place 
the Government in a President in Council, under a Commission from 
the Crown, restricting the choice of the Council, as proposed by Lord 
Ellen borough, and the object is effectually accomplished. Or link on 
the Government of India to the general Government of the country, 
by giving the Crown the nomination'of the Chairman and Deputy of 
the Court of Directors, leaving the Chairman to choose, by recom- 
mendation to the Crown, a Cabinet from the twenty-four Directors, 
cutting off the remaining Directors from the Executive Government, 
and erecting them into a “ Court of Patronage/’ — the object would 
be less perfectly attained, but it would be attained without any dis- 
turbance of vested interest. 

Or if it be thought advisable to maintain the Directors - n^f of the 
Cabinet, as Committees, — to assist in the preparation of business for 
the Cabinet, we should still be able to dispense with the duplicate 
system, with its anomalies, irresponsibilities, and expense. When 
we see, from the detail given by Colonel Sykes,* a that in no Go- 
vernment upon earth, arc all questions that may arise more 
thoroughly sifted than Indian questions are by the Committee of 
Directors at the India House that the strongest guarantees are 
afforded by the system followed there j that all subjects that come 
before it are “ thoroughly sifted and investigated that the same 
subjects undergo a second examination in the aggregate Court ; wc 
shall be driven to our wits end to assign, even a plausible reason, for 
a rewinnowing of all these matters at the West End. But if such a 
reason can be found, surely the most effectual way of attaining the 
object would be by bringing the two establishments under the same 
roof, and working them under one head. 

When we^h&that the business of India has enormously increased 
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since its affairs’' Were last before Parliament — that the dispatches 
from India had increased from GQ2 in 1830, to 2 145 in 1849 ;* the 
“ previous communications” between the Court and the Board from 
1/3 to 404; and the collections of papers belonging thereto from 
103,710 to 212,075; we shall see how vastly the public business 
would be facilitated by substituting a system of free oral communica- 
tion for one of voluminous writing. By amalgamating the two Boards 
we should at once get rid of the 200,000 pages of “ collections.” 

By this arrangement we should secure what is said to he the main 
advantage of the present system, viz. the thorough sifting by two sets 
of minds — with two sets of subordinates, of all proceedings of the 
Indian Government, that are not recorded in the Secret Department ; 
with this marked improvement irfit, that the two sets of minds would 
he equally competent to the work. One set of subordinates under 
Committees composed of Directors, would prepare dispatches for the * 
consideration of the President and Council, who would decide upon 
them. One set of records would serve, where two are now necessary, 
free oral communication would be substituted for voluminous writing ; 
we should at once get rid of the two hundred thousand pages, which 
are now periodically sent out from the India House to the Board of 
Control; wc should be rid of all “convenient mysteries public 
officers in India would no longer, in their bewilderment, complain to 
the President of the Board of Control against the President of the 
Board of Control, thinking all the time, that they were complaining 
to the principal against his subordinates; and lastly, we should have 
a really responsible organ of government. The East India Company, 
with a Cabinet Minister at its head, would be^really trustees lor the 
Crown in the Government of India , their voice in the affairs of India 
would be dominant and exclusive ; for what sort of trust is that, 
which not only denies the trustees all liberty of action, but which 
compels them to act in the matters committed to their trust, occa r 
sionally in direct opposition to their own judgment and consciences 1 
Lastly, this arrangement might be made without any other disturb- 
ance of the present system, than the placing of the two departments 
in India Government under one roof. 


* Commons’ Evidence, page 4 1 . 
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This proposal is based upon the assumption, that it is either proved, 
or proveable, that a more elaborate, and a more costly apparatus is 
necessary, for commenting upon, and criticising the proceedings of 
the. India Government, than is required for originating those pro- 
ceedings. We entrust the whole Government in India to a Com- 
mission, consisting of a President in Council. What that authority 
does seldom admits of being undone; a pretty heavy burden of 
proof therefore seems to rest upon those who maintain that we want 
more than a similar agency for reviewing its acts. 

“ The great security for the good government of any country 
says Mr. Mill * “ is an enlightened public opinion.” But public 
opinion in India is altogether stifled, not only is the Government 
itself in the hands of foreigners, bu £ all the principal instruments of 
that Government are foreigners. It is with these foreign instruments 
that the foreign Government hold exclusive communication. The 
voice of the people of India is never heard in the Councils of India. 
The wide gulf which separates the European from the native, pre- 
vents any intimate relations between them. “ The civil servants of 
the Company,” says the highest of Indian authorities,! “ mix but 
little with the native community; they have no common interest 
with it. In other countries Government and its officers arc a part 
of the community, and are of course, acquainted with the effect of 
every public measure, and the opinion of the country regarding it ; 
but here Government is deprived of this advantage ; it makes laws 
for a people who have no voice in the matter, and of whom it knows 
very little, and it is therefore evident that it cannot adapt its laws to 
the circumstances of the people unless it receives accurate informa- 
tion upon this subject from active and intelligent local officers.” 

Austria and Russia, who have no representative institutions, derive 
their acq laiutance of public opinion from the public officers em- 
ployed in the administration ; and we have only to give the natives a 
fair share in the government of their own country, to ensure the 

same result. “ But,” says Mr. Mill,! “ although the natives are 
legally eligible, they are practically disqualified for such a trust, and 
so they must be until they are very much improved in character.” 
“ If,” says Mr. Melville, § “the natives were competent from their 
moral qualities and from education to fill offices under the Govern- 
ment, their exclusion would be a practical wrong.” How strangely 


* Page 301. 
t Page 324. 


t Sir T. Munro. 
$ Page 353. 
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does this language of Messrs, Mill and Melville contrast with that of 
Mnnro and Malcolm and Metcalfe ? "With those who have spent 
their lives amongst the natives, the language is that of appreciation 
and confidence ; with those who speak of them from hearsay, it is 
that of depreciation and distrust. How strongly does it contrast 
with that of the illustrious man whom we have just lost. His Indian 
Dispatches abound in eulogiums upon the natives who were em- 
ployed under him in the public service ; lie speaks with the highest 
* admiration of the civil administration of Poorneah, the Regent of 
Mysore, of the diplomatic talents and services of Govind Rao ; of 
the military qualifications and strict integrity of Bisnapunt, and the 
names of these individuals, will go down to posterity in his pages, 
and yet Poorneah who had beenlhe principal minister of Hyder and 
Tippoo, and who ruled Mysore for eleven years, in a manner that # 
called forth the admiration of the Duke of Wellington# would, for 
want of “ moral qualities,” be debarred from holding a higher 
office under our Government than that of Judge of a County Court, 
and Bisnapunt, who had commanded armies under those princes, 
and who commanded 3000 horse, in such a way as to call forth the 
highest praise of, the great Captain, would be placed under the 
youngest European ensign, and be ineligible to*a higher command 
than that of a company of Sepoys ; and this is thought to he a 
system good for the natives and good for us, calculated to improve 
their character, and to consolidate our power. 

“Our first and chief duty,” says Mr. Melville,* lt is to provide 
the natives of India with a good Government, but they are 
incapable from their moral qualities and education, from taking 
a prominent part in that Government.” IIow then was India 
governed before we appeared upon the scene? Was India then 
like New Zealand ? Was there no Civil Government under the • 
Moghul Emperors, no revenue settlements— no dispensation of 
justice— no administration of police— no system of finance under 
Acbar and Shall Jehan ; were all who wore turbans deficient 
in qualifications for government? “Neither wc nor our sub- 
jects,” says a very competent judge, f “ would have any reason to 
complain if we could govern India as well as it was governed by 
Acbar.” Iudia, under its native rulers was fertile in warriors and 

statesmen, we talte care that it shall produce none in our days, for 

f The late Sir Henry Russell. 


P. 53. 
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we shut them out from all high employment, upon the pretext that 
they want ‘‘integrity and trustworthiness.” This is stereotyped 
language at the India House, and more than thirty years ago it was 
thus iifihgnantly rebuked by Sir Thomas Munro: “Those who 
speak,” said he, “ of the natives, as men utterly unworthy of trust, 
who are not influenced by ambition, or by the love of honourable 
distinction, and who have no other passion than that of gain, de- 
scribe a race of men that nowhere exists, and which if it did exist 
would scarcely deserve to be protected. But if we are sincere in 
our wishes to protect and render them justice, we ought to believe 
that they deserve it. We cannot easily bring ourselves to take much * 
interest in what we despise, and regard as unworthy. The higher 
the opinion we have of the natives, the more likely we shall be to 
govern them well, because we shall then think them worthy of our 
attention. With what grace can we speak of our paternal Govern- 
ment, if we exclude them from every important office. * # * 
Such an interdiction is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole 
people, for which no benefit can compensate/’ Those who pass 

this sentence seem to forget that European integrity and trustwor- 
thiness was purchased. The main reason assigned by Lord Corn- 
wallis, for placing tlic salaries of Europeans upon their present 
munificent scale, was to put a stop to the practice of illicit gains. 

Both Mr. Melville and Mr. Mill admit, that the natives are 
nlready employed in offices which require the highest integrity and 
trustworthiness, viz. the administration of justice to an extent, that 
throws considerably more than 90 per cent of the whole business of 
that department into the hands of native judges. The question 
then is, not whether they have “ integrity” enough to be entrusted 
with such duties, but whether they are to be adequately remunerated 
in money and rank. But, say they, they act under strict European 
supervision. Now, as such an assertion is calculated to mislead 
public opinion, and to leave an impression that a native judge is 
strictly watched by an European judge, and that without this vigi- 
lant check he would go astray, it is necessary to correct it.* The 
native judge then, is under the surveillance of the European judge, 
just in the same degree that the judge of the County Court in this 
country is under the eye of the Court of Queen’s Bench, that is to 

• Mr. Melville, indeed, corrects himself, and destroys his own argument., when 
he says— “ There are some judicial offices in Bengal in which a native Judge acta 
and decides, Without reference to an European, even in cases of appeal.” It is 
*not true, then, by his own shewing, that “ natives, however employed, still re- 
quire the check of vigilant European superintendence.”— p. 53—56. 
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s, ay, in certain cases, (m appeal lies to the European judge against 
his decisions. In the original adjudication of such suits, he is free 
from all control. Their original jurisdiction extends to all suits, 
mid the value of suits actually settled in the years 1848-9, by native 
judges, in Bengal alone, considerably exceeded seven millions ster- 
ling, and it is very remarkable that one of the reasons assigned by 
Sir Thomas Munro for instituting the office of native judge was, that, 
wc might have a native judicial officer exercising his judgment inde- 
^ pendent of European control.* The first native judge ever appointed 
was accordingly located where no other European functionary re- 
sided. “ At present,” he said, “ the highest native officers in the 
judicial department, act immediately under the eye of the European 
judge,” their “ office, though no doubt respectable, is still very sub- 
ordinate. Every time that a naiive is raised to a higher office than 
had before been filled by any of his countrymen, a new impulse will 
he given to the whole establishment, the hope of attaining the 
higher office will excite emulation among those who hold the infe- 
rior ones, and improve the whole. But this improvement will take 
place in a much higher degree, when the new office is one of a high 
and independent nature like that of a judge. The person who is 
appointed to it will be conscious, that he enjoys some share in the 
administration of the affairs of his country— he will feel that his 
own rank and character have been elevated by his having been 
selected for the high office which he holds, and his feelings will per- 
vade every class of the department* to which he belongs.” “ Wo 
ought to look forward to a time when natives may be employed in 
almost every office, however high, and we ought to prepare them 
gradually for such a change, by entrusting them with higher duties 
from time to time, in proportion as experience may prove their being 
qualified to discharge them.” 

We have had the experience of a quarter of a century, since these 
words were written ; an experience most favourable to the native 
character, but in the eyes of those with whom their destiny rests, 
they arc still without those “ moral qualities,” which would fit them 
for offices of dignity and emolument. May we not say, without 
offence, that they never will have those qualities, so long as the ex- 
ecutive Government in India is paid by patronage? 

The patronage, Mr. Melville tells us,+ “ is indispensable to the 
Court of Directors, in order to enable, it to maintain its position in 
the eyes of the public, and the exercise of that patronage, moreover, 
keeps up a sympathy between the persons entrusted with a share in 
the Government of India; and the persons in India who are dis- 

• Life, vol. 2 , p. 423. t Lords' Evidence, p. 25. 
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charging important duties there, and that sympathy and communi* 
cation seems to me to be calculated to be of great service to the 
Court of Directors.” 

But the object is, not that there should be sympathy between the 
European patrons and their clients, but that there should be a com- 
munity of interest between the Governors and the governed. That 
the Governors should have no interests which are antagonistic to the 
rightful claims of their subjects. The question then is, not what 
appearance the patronage may enable the Directors to make in. the 
eyes of the British public, or of wbat service it may be to them, but w 
how the exercise of it operates upon the character and prospects of 
their subjects, and this question Mr. Melville seems to answer, when 
be says,* If you were once to open the “covenanted” service to 
natives, that is, if you open offices to natives which are now exclu- 
x ' sively held by Europeans, there would be no stopping them in their 

career. There would be no “ harm in a native of India filling the 
situation of assistant magistrate, collector, or judge ; in fact, they do 
now discharge the duties of such offices, though in a separate grade ; 
but if they were iu the covenanted service, filling those situations, 
when vacancies occurred they must he promoted to the higher 
situations.” “This,” he says, “would he to infringe upon a prin- 
ciplef which has been established, viz. ‘ native agency, and European 
supervision and control/ the breaking in upon this principle would 
destroy that ‘ deference’ which-natives ought to entertain for Euro- 
peans, and the result of such a measure might be the throwing the 
whole government of India into the hands of natives.” But 

Mr. Melville has told us that to exclude natives from any office 
which they are competent to fill, would he a “ practical wrong,” 
that the only bar to their admission to higher offices is want of 
education and moral qualities. Here then he, raises fresh barriers 
against (him, — whatever their competence may be, — you are noj; to 
push them up one step, for fear they should get to the top. They 
may have the “ moral qualities” that are required, but to admit a 
native into the lowest office now held by Europeans, would be to 
infringe upon a “principle,” By giving the natives a share of that 
which is now exclusively held by Europeans, “ the salutary defe- 
rence now paid to Europeans would be weakened, if not annihilated, 

The natives, therefore, are in a sad plight. They may get over 

* Lords’ Evidence, p. 55. 

• ' ' t P. 53. 


, t llftd. p. 53. 
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those defects in character and education which is said to be the sole 
cause of their exclusion ; but they cannot break down a “ principle.” 
Mr. Melville, however, consoles them by saying that the question is 
“only one of time/ 1 * and that “to accelerate it might be prejudicial 
to the natives themselves, and injurious to the Government ” But 
how so ? The “ principle” which keeps them out of high office will 
be as inflexible fifty years hence as it is now ; it will be as necessary 
then as it is now to maintain a 4t salutary deference” to Europeans ; 
0ie shall be as little prepared at a distant period to surrender the 
whole Government to the natives as we are at this moment. And 
the truth is, that the language which Mr. Melville, and others who 
think with him, now hold, is just the language that has been held on 
the subject from time immemorial. There has alwnvs been au 
exuberant profession of a desire of doing a great deal for the natives 
at a fitting season, but a very scauty performance. For example, 

• Mr. Melville is asked what he means, when he says, that the time h “ ap- 
proaching" when natives may he freely admitted into office, and answers, “ when 
the natives shall hnvc greatly advanced in civilization and intelligence, and their 
moral qualities shall have improved ; all which could not fail to be the case, if it 
should ever happily occur that Christianity were universally diffused throughout 
India,” p. 58. The “approaching time," therefore, turns out to be, humanly 
speaking, the time of the Greek Kalends. Do we want further proof, that so 
long as “ patronage is indispensable" to the Executive, the native will always be 
wauling in those “ moral qualities," which can alone make them fit recipients of 
it 5 Was Mr. Melville thinking of the natives of “ New Guinea" or of the 
“ New Hebrides," when he gave this answer? It is akin to an opinion of the 
Company’s historian, that the “inaptitude of the natives for the subordinate 
offices which they fill, is one serious impediment to the good government of 
India." Thornton's History, vol. v. p. 187. What would become of the poor 
natives if we were to legislate upon these opinions? Disqualified, according to 
Mr. Melville, tor the superior offices; unfit, according to Mr. Thornton, for the 
subordinate ones. The following opinion of Hindoo “civilization and intelli- 
gence," not derived at second hand, like that of Mr. Melville, is worth quoting 
hole. 

“ 1 do not exactly understand what is meant by the civilization of the Hindoos. 
In the higher branches of science ; in the knowledge of the theory and practice 
of good government, and in an education which, by banishing prejudice and 
superstition, open the mind to receive instruction of every kind from every quar- 
ter, they are much inferior to Europeans : but if a good system of agriculture, 
u ii rivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contribute to 
convenience or luxury ; schools established in every village, for teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; the general practice of hospitality and charity among each 
other ; and above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, respect, 
and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a civilized people, then the 
Hindoos are not inferior to the nations of Europe, and if civilization is to become 
an article of trade between the two countries, 1 am conviuced> that this country 
will gaio by the import cargo."— Evidence of Colonel , afterwards Sir Thomas 
• Mtmro t before the JFAjuse of Commons in 1813. 



the highest office that a native can now hold, as Mr. Melville tells 
us, is that of Principal Sudr Aumeen ; but this very grade was 
opened to them by Sir Thomas Munro as long ago as 1827, and in 
Bengal by Lord W. Bentinck a year or two afterwards, and though 
many natives have been appointed to that grade since that time, 
none of them have been elevated beyond it ; and at this moment, in 
the Madras Presidency, whilst there are from 200 to 250 European 
officers, holding offices with salaries of from £300 to <£0000 a year, 
there are about 20 natives, whose salaries range from £5 to £800. c 

The "principle,” indeed, which prevents the native from ei? 
croaching upon the European manor is neither more or less than an 
ingenious contrivance for perpetually monopolizing all the best 
offices in European hands upon the f plea that whilst “ moral qualities” 
are always to be found under a hat, you may look for them in vain 
under a turban.* It is easy for us to say this, and alas ! but too 
easy for us to act upon it ; for the hundred millions who arc thus 
branded have no voice in the question. Sir Thomas Munro knew 
nothing of this principle of exclusion, when he proposed, thirty 
years ago, to admit natives to all offices for which they should prove 
themselves to be qualified. Neither did Sir Charles Metcalfe, when 
he proposed to supply the proved deficiencies of European officers 
by calling in natives. Neither of these great and experienced states- 
men saw any danger to our ascendancy from breaking down the 
barrier which separates the European from the native; neither did 
they think that we should exalt the European in the eyes of the 
native by a system which, whether he is competent or not, secures to 
the one all the high offices, and leaves only the low ones to the other. 

Whether competent or not, for we have iu 1852 the very same 
language, on this branch of the subject that was held in 18.32. " Is 
not it extremely difficult to find Europeans qualified to hold the 
higher offices in India?” is a question put to Mr. Bird.* The 
answer is, Yes — there is "a greater paucity of men of distinction in 
the services of India than there was.” 

* Natives might point to the high “ moral qualities *’ which were manifested 
by the former Directors of the “ Union Dank ” of Calcutta, and ask us to point to 
a similar example of turpitude amongst natives. 

f See Lords’ Evidence, p. 118, , u 
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Greater, we must suppose than there was twenty years ago, when 
Sir Charles Metcalfe complained of it ; and when one of the reasons 
assigned for the abolition of a high office,* was the difficulty of 
finding Europeans who were qualified to fill it. Whence arises the 
difficulty ?~because we have only Europeans to choose from, when 
we might make a selection from a hundred millionsof natives. “ If 
unqualified Europeans are sent out/’ says Mr. Bird, “ they do more 
harm than good.”f More harm, because when once there, they 
^niist he promoted to high office, whether qualified or not, and as 
the very last on the Haileybury College list, are sent out as well as 
the prizemen and medallists, the chances are, that whilst all may be 
honourable and upright, many will not he competent to fill the 
higher offices. Not competent, because it will be easy to shew, that 
in the administration of India, more mischief may be done by an 
alliance between honesty and ignorance, than by a union of cupidity 
with intelligence. Take a case, which as regards the native, must by 
all parties, be regarded as an extreme one. 

Suppose a European, with unswerving probity, and with but a 
scanty knowledge of the language, manners and feelings of the 
native character, administrating justice amongst a people, who in 
matters of religion, or caste, or brotherhood, think it as meritorious 
to serve their “Church” by perjury, as any disciple of “Loyola.” 
Suppose, what is constantly the case, that to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood, a knowledge of their peculiar customs and pre- 
judices, by which their evidence is likely to be biassed, is absolutely 
necessary, that the value of a native’s evidence, constantly depends 
upon niceties of language, upon his voice, his manner and mode of 
expressing himself. The upright but imperfectly informed European 
Judge, with the best intentions, will be more in danger of doing 
injustice amongst such a people, than the venal native Judge, because 
when in difficulties, which he constantly is, the European must turn 
for help to his native officials, and they are just as open to corrup- 
tion, as the native Judge who does all his business without such aid. 
For no truth can he more glaring than this, though it may be an un- 
palatable one, that the European officer in India, when left to 
himself, is the most helpless of animals, that though the natives 
* Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit. t P- 118. 
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may govern India as they did for ages, without the aid of Europeans, 
Europeans could not govern India a day without the aid of natives. 
Hence arises the fact, which Sir Charles Metcalfe states to be 
notorious, that the whole business is sometimes done by natives, 
whilst Europeans have the credit of it. 

I3ut if a returifto a call fora statement of the number of European 
and native Judges who have been charged with official delinquencies 
within a given period, should be nil in both instances, what inference 
should we be warranted in drawing from such a fact but that thj| 
grant of liberal tmlaries has had precisely the same effect upon native 
officials as it has had upon European ?* And with this testimony 
before us, that they have been eminently trustworthy in all that has 
been committed to them, are we'not bound, upon our own princi- 
ples, to trust them more? That we are driven to our wits’ end for 
a reason for not following this course, is manifest from the opinion 
of one who, whilst he speaks of the native Judges, into whose hands 
almost the whole of the judicial administration of the lower Courts 
has fallen, in the highest terms as trustworthy and valuable servants, 
without whose aid we could not govern the country, yet deprecates 
their admission into the higher grades of office upon the plea that 
such promotion would render them discontented with their present 
condition, and that in attempting to elevate we should really 
humiliate them.f We have been taught to think that one of the 
surest incentives to good conduct is the hope of reward— that the 
sure way to break a subaltern’s heart is to say, that he shall be a 
subaltern for ever. That if there should be a wide gulf, social and 
political, between two races,— the social gulf being absolutely 
impassable, — the only way by which you can alleviate the evil, is by 
raising the depressed race, in the political scale ; and that, applying 
the principle to the case before us, “ every time a native is raised to 

* “ Q. Was it not one of Lord Cornwallis’ reasons for considerably augmenting 
the salaries of the civil servants, that by so doing you would render them moot 
honest than they had been at uny former period ? — A. Yes.” Lords' Evidence , 
p. 119. 

t ° Q. 1187. The question is this, ,do you conceive that the exclusion of the 
natives in Indm, by reason of ibis distinction between the covenanted and un- 
covenanted service, is expedient tube preserved to the present extent and degree ? 
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a higher office than has been filled by any of his countrymen, a new 
impulse is given to the whole body.” But here we have very differ- 
ent teaching: the best way of making a native satisfied with his 
subordinate lot, is, it appears, to assure him that it shall never be 
improved. The native whom Mr. Melville tells us* has been ap- 
pointed a Judge of the Small Cause Court at Calcutta, has been 
humiliated by his elevation : he is at a greater distance from his 
brother European Judges now that he sits with them, than he was 
when he sat under them ; and the native officer who hfe taken his 
place, will do his subordinate duties with less satisfaction now that 
the prospect of reward is before him than he would have done if he 

bad been excluded from all hope of obtaining such reward. 

• 

“ Yes, I think it is ; the proper object of the unco veil anted service is to act in 
subordination to the covenanted. ******** 
To explain what I mean, thcro is a Medical College at Calcutta, which I hopo will 
famish a sufficient body of medical men in timoto supply the wants of India, and 
those young men have exhibited such attainments that many people have thought 
it advisable to hove them sent out as surgeons on the Establishment. I have 
always opposed that idea, for this reason, that the object of educating medical 
men in India is for the purpose of acting m subordination to the medical men 
acting at home, who are sent out by the Court of Directors ; whereas if the hope 
is held out to them of being placed upon the covenanted establishment, they 
would not ■perform the duties with the same satisfaction. * * * * 

Whether it would be expedient or advisable to destroy tficir utility as a subordi- 
nate race of medical practitioners for such a country as India, by giving thorn the 
hope and expectation of still higher promotion 1 very much doubt. 

Ci Q. 1200. Do you think that there arc any sound political objections to the 
employment of natives in the highest offices of the state in India ; that is to say, 
appointing them oiigiually as wi iters, and letting them rise with Europeans to the 
highest offices in India ? 

“ 1 do not know whether you Vtould call it a political objection, hut I suppose 
it is understood here that the Europeans mix very little with the natives; con- 
sequently the natives so appointed would be exposed to a great deal of personal 
humiliation ; but otherwise, on other grounds, J cannot say that I am prepared 
yet to admit them in the highest situations iu India ; I think they require to be 
kept in a certain degree of subordination. \ hey are very much given to think 
themselves qualified for any situation. Most of the men who have been educated 
in the colleges fancy themselves capable of much more than they really arc.” — 
Lords' Evidence , p. 116-117. 

r * Lords' Evidence, p. 49. 



Is it presumptuous to say, that a cause which requires to be prop- 
ped by such reasoning as this, is essentially a rotten cause ? To say 
that you exclude the natives from high office, in consequence of de- 
fects in their moral character, is one thing, to say, that you exclude 
them because it would be inconvenient, and might be dangerous to 
elevate them, is another ; and would it not be more manly to tell 
them at once, that the distinction between “ covenanted and iincovc- 
iianted” — that is, their perpetual exclusion from the higher classes 
of office iftst be maintained, because Europeans have need of 
those offices, than to .cast a slur upon a whole people, by pretending 
that we have the will to surrender such offices, but that they must 
be a better race than they now are, before we can venture to make 
the sacrifice ? 

But Mr. Melville tells us that the natives must be " educated” 
before we should be warranted in making such a sacrifice. Mr. Bird, 
however, assures us that education has had no other effect upon those 
natives than to make them conceited : “ They are very much given 
to think themselves qualified for any situation. Most of the men 
who have been educated in the colleges fancy themselves capable of 
much more than they really are.” The poor natives are again in a 
cleft stick. Uneducated, they are ineligible ; educated, they are as 
far from their object as ever. But if the education which they now 
receive fails to qualify them for the public service, is the fault theirs? 
If we insist upon it that a knowledge of Shakspoare and Bacon is 
necessary for those who have to administer justice amongst a simple, 
agricultural community, to catch thieves, to settle and collect the re- 
venue, cau we wonder that natives who may have spent years in get- 
ting even a smattering of English literature, should at their exit from 
the Calcutta College, be as unfit for those duties as when they entered 
it ? The qualifications that are required for the discharge of the 
duties of a Provincial Officer in India are a familiar acquaintance with 
two or three of the native languages, great expertness in arithmetic, 
an intimate knowledge of the tenures upon which the land is held, and 
an acquaintance as familiar, with the history, religion, habits, customs, 
and prejudices of the people. These arc indispensable qualifications 
which the native uneducated, in our sense of the word, possesses in 
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an eminent degree, and of which the European knows bat little. 
Who is conceited' then ? he who in the partial possession of such 
qualifications thinks himself fit for any trust in India j or he who 
possessing an abundance of them, presumes to think that he at least 
has equal pretensions ? Poorneah, to whom the Duke of Wellington 
gave his picture as a testimony of his sense of the benefits which the 
public had derived from his administration of a kingdom, though a 
highly accomplished native, would, in our sense of the word, have 
been considered iS uneducated,” and conceited too, if he had aspired, 
under British rule to the management of a province. 

Mr. Bird, indeed, admits,* that he has known some natives whom 
bethinks might have been promoted “to the upper class of the 
judicial establishments ; — that nianv natives have attained to such 
skill and ability in the medical profession, and are in such request 
amongst their countrymen, as to make it worth their while to decline 
employment in the public service, in order that they may engage in 
private practice.” Sir Herbert Maddockf again tells us, “that there 
arc numbers of highly educated and well-informed persons (natives) 
of rank and influence, who arc admirably calculated to be selected to 
perform the functions of a consultative legislative Committee.” 

The ground, then, upon which we pretend to exclude the natives 
from higher offices, \iz. their want of education and moral qualities, 
is thus cut from under us, Is there any real warrant for the appre- 
hension which Mr. Melville expresses, that if we once open the door 
to them, we shall be unable to shut it? What is this but to say, 
that if we try the natives in high office, they will prove themselves 
to be able to work the whole machine of Government so efficiently 
and so economically, that we should be constrained to surrender the 
whole civil administration * them ? No such result is to be appre- 
hended or to be desired. Would the appointment of one or two 
natives to that Council which makes laws, and imposes taxes upon a 
hundred millions of their countrymen, have that tendency ? Would 
the advancement of those natives whom Mr. Bird pronounces to be 
competent to the higher judicial offices bring out such a result? of 

would it be seriously forwarded if wc were to appoint those natives 
♦ 

* Lords}' Evidence, p. 117. 


t Ibid. p. 230, 
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whose medical skill commands the confidence of their countrymen, 
to the rncdical charge of the native regiments ? If we answer these 
questions in the negative - if we say that we cannot afford to give to 
the natives of India -Hindoo, Mahomrnedan, Parsec— -the same share, 
or something like the same share that the Hindoos had in the govern- 
ment of their country when the Mussulman was master of it, then we 
deliberately violate what Mr. Melville affirms to be our first duty, 
viz. to govern India ‘‘for the benefit of the people of that country.’* 
We shall do them what he admits to be a “ practical wrong we 
shall exclude them from offices for which they arc competent. 

But Mr. Melville frightens us again by saying, that, if wc admit 
natives to civil offices, in violation of the principle of separation 
whiclfnow obtains, we must violate it in the military department, and 
that this “ might ultimately involve the placing of regiments under 
the command of natives.” But because you make one native a Judge, 
does it follow that you must make another a Commanding officer ? 
No, you oblige the military native by elevating his civil fellow country- 
man in the scale, although you may be obliged to leave him where 
he is ; and is it not clear, that just in proportion as there may bo 
reasons for confining the one within a narrow sphere, are the reasons 
for enlarging the sphere of the other ? Recollecting that in our early 
struggles for dominion, under Lawrence and Clive, when our native 
troops were constantly in the habit of coming into collision with the 
French, our Sepoys were commanded in a succession of campaigns 
exclusively by a native,* who was equally honouied ns a soldier and 
a statesman. Recollecting that at this moment those regiments with 
very few European officers are as distinguished as those who have 
many, can any adequate reason be given, why a distinguished nativo 
officer should not be allowed to commaiufa nativo pensioned regiment 
or a hill fortress, a trust that was confided to him by the late Sir 
John Malcolm, and disallowed by the authorities at home 1 

But, if these things cannot be, the greater the necessity for what 
evidently can be, if we will it ; and the first step towards that object 
would be, to compensate those who have now the dispensation of 
their patronage by adequate salaries, in order tfyit we might, without 
injury to any one, curtail the initiatory civil and medical patronage, 
* Mohamcd Jssoof, 
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The nest would be a scheme of compensation to the Civil and Medical 
Services abroad, for the loss they would sustain if natives were freely 
admitted into those services. To blast, or in any way damage the 
prospects of those services, without such compensation, would be the 
height of injustice, but it would be no injustice to attempt to thin 
(hose services, by offering to such as might be willing to retire 
adequate pensions upon a graduated scale. Many who are only 
young in the service, many whose health is infirm, and many who 
are anxious, at almost any price, to get out of the country, would 
readily embrace the offer. By filling up vacancies thus made with 
natives, we should have, what is the great desideratum, a mixed ad- 
ministration, natives assisting Europeans, and Europeans infusing 
English blood into the natives ;°we should break down that per- 
nicious “ principle” which enacts, that Europeans shall always be at 
the top, and natives at the bottom, whatever may be the merits of 
ci I her ; above all we should cordially attach the natives to otir rule, 
and in a few years we might hope that the natives of British India 
would be no longer, what they were pronounced some years ago to 
be, by one of the most sagacious of observers, “ the most abject 
race in India and when we consider that a native officer is well 
paid when he gets a third, or even a fourth of what we are obliged to 
pay the European, we shall see that there would be great economy 
in this arrangement. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the elevation 
of the native, who has already attained to some rank, to higher rank 
is the only, or even the most important object of such an arrangement ; 
one of equal, if not of superior importance is, that, we should have 
the means of adequately paying the native, who whether trustworthy 
or not, we are compelled to employ in most important offices, offices 
in which he is constantly tempted to malversation by the inadequacy 
of his allowances, 

Mr. Melville states that there are 2,813 natives employed, who re- 
ceive salaries from £24 “ upwards,” but the salaries of by far the 
greater number of these stand at the lowest figure. Police Darogahs, 
entrusted with most important duties of police ; Cash Keepers, 
having the custody of large sums of public money ; Tahsildars, or 
native collectors, who realize the public revenue ; Moonsiff, who ad- 
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judicate causes in the first instance up to a certain amount, receive 
from £30 to £100 a year, a sum totally insufficient for their res- 
pectable maintenance ; and from some of these officers, Cash Keepers 
for example, we exact security to such an amount that the interest 
nearly equals their pay. Corruption, malversation, abuse of au- 
thority, are the natural consequences of such a system. This has 
been a theme of complaint with all Governments, but our financial 
necessities have never permitted us to redress it, and it never can be 
redressed until we resolve, by the extended use of native agency, to 
cheapen our civil administration. It is the European element in our 
administration that makes it extravagantly costly, when we compare 
our expenditure with that of a native Government, not only in the 
scale of allowances which we pa/ to European agents, but in the 
dead weight which it brings upon our finances under the head of 
pensions, furloughs, and absentee allowances. The native is always 
at his post, and works hard with cheerfulness, when an European is 
groaning under the same burden in a climate which is unfriendly to 
his constitution. 

Can wc wonder that under such a system of exclusion from high 
office, and paltry remuneration for services of the highest impor- 
tance, the native character should have degenerated ? Mr. Melville, 
speaking from hearsay, says that it has improved. There w r as need 
of improvement, indeed, seeing that in the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Munro the native subjects of the British Government had become 
the “ most abject race in India/’ but no one fact is more patent or 
melancholy than this, that that class of natives who won the esteem 
and called forth the warm applause of the Duke of Wellington— men 
who had been trained as statesmen under native Governments, have 
altogether disappeared, and wc have taken care that they should have 
no successors. 

The admission that the native character has improved under a 
system which gives them a larger share in the government of their 
own country than they had before, is conclusive evidence that we 
ought to break down any principle that impedes their further ad- 
vancement. But we are not to take credit to ourselves for this im- 
provement, for it stands upon record against us, that we had at one 
time deliberately resolved to dispense with native agency as much as 
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possible in every department, and it was not till the whole machine 
of Government got so thoroughly clogged in our arrogant attempt to 
carry on the public business of a great empire with a handful of 
foreigners, that we relaxed from the rule. The same Tecords will 
testify to the stubborn resistance that was made both in India and in 
England to the plan which was suggested by the late Sir Thomas 
Mmiro, in 1814, tp admit natives largely into the judicial administra- 
tion ; and it was not our benevolence, but the complete success of 
that first attempt, that led to their subsequent elevation. 

By so elevating them, we shall take an important step towards a 
favourable solution of the all-important question so emphatically put 
by the late Sir Thomas Munro. “ There is one great question to 
which wc should look in all our^arrangements, what is to be their 
final result,” (not upon the interests, the hopes, the prospects of our 
countrymen in India or in England) “but on the character of the. 
people of India is it to be raised — is it to be lowered V' 

But will the upper and middle classes of England, who now press 
so heavily upon the Directors with demands* for patronage, as to 
make it next to impossible for them voluntarily to relinquish any of 
it — assist in furthering these great objects ? The decision is entirely 
in their, hands ; on oue side are those classes all-powerful, on the 
other, a hundred millions of people powerless and misrepresented. 
Already wc have taken preliminary steps towards legislating for this 
mass of human beings, whose ancestors were in a state of high 
civilisation when ours were barbarians, without the slightest attempt 
being made by us to ascertain their opinions, or to consult their 
wishes — to legislate upon one-sided evidence of what is good for 
them and for us. We have already got as far as to hint a favourable 
opinion of a system of government, which Lord Ilardinge tells us is 
a “ puzzle.” This favourable opinion, formed exclusively upon the 
evidence of those who cannot be otherwise than partial to it, is 
founded, as we have endeavoured to shew, upon misapprehension ; 
and will not a further inquisition into that evidence strengthen that 
impression ? 

In conclusion, shall India be henceforth governed in the name 
of the Crown ? Shall the Queen continue to be screened from a 

* A return of all applications made to Directors for appointments to India 
would give astounding results. 



hundred millions of her subjects with whom her name would be a 
tower of strength? 

By what authority has she been $o concealed for the last twenty 
years? Up to the passing of the act of 1834, the Government of 
India was absolutely in the East India Company. The Sovereign’s 
right to the Indiau territory was in abeyance. By that Act it was 
directly asserted, and a great revolution was effected in the status of 
the Company. The Company was selected by the Crown as its 
Trustees, but no authority was given to the Trustees to administer the 
trust in their own name. They had authority to appoint officers 
to carry on the business of the trust ; but they had no warrant for 
issuing commissions to those officers in their own names, as if they 
were still Principals, and not Trus^ccsu. 

Great practical inconvenience has arisen at all times from authori- 
ties in India having derived their powers from different sources. 
In the early parts of our history, we had Admirals riding over the 
Governments of India, and thwarting their Councils, solely on the 
ground that they held a Royal Commission. We had then, and have 
frequently had since, instances of Royal Judges placing themselves in 
conflict with the Company’s Government, solely on the same ground. 
A few years ago a Queen’s officer in Bombay insisted upon placing 
his infantry regiment to the right of the artillery, contrary to all 
military usage, upon the ground that all Queens regiments had the 
right of precedence over the Company’s. Instances might be ad- 
duced of the greatest confusion having arisen, and the greatest 
injustice having been done, in endeavours to keep the two services 
upon an equal footing with respect to promotion; and at this moment 
there are heartburnings, and loud complaints at the undue preference 
given by the Admiral in command at Burmah, of officers of her 
Majesty’s navy over officers of the Company’s navy. This evil arises 
entirely from the name of the Crown not being used in the Govern- 
ment of India. The practice of giving a double commission to 
military officers— one in the name of the Crown, and the other in 
the name of the Company — was necessary so long as the Company 
was the nominal sovereign, in order to uphold that sovereignty ; but as 
the Qufcen is now ostensibly the Sovereign of India, the distinction 
is no longer intelligible, and a multitude of inconveniences would be 
obviated by its disuse. Amongst the advantages that would accrue 
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from the open use of the Sovereign’s name, would be that honours 
and rewards to the natives of India, coining directly from the Queen, 
would have a value, that they are now without ; and when we recol- 
lect that there is no peddle upon earth who value .such distinctions 
more than the people of India, we shall see the importance of 
making her Majesty the fountain of honour to her Indian subjects, 
as she is to all others. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Aftek the preceding pages had been sent to press, an article in 
the June number of the Quarterly Review, on a Kaye’s War in Af- 
ghanistan” came under my notice. That article contains extracts 
from dispatches of the Court of Directors to the Government of 
India, dated in 1840 and 1841, hinting condemnation in pretty 
strong terms of our Afghan policy, and yet Sir John Hobhouse, 
who was then President of the India Board, was, by his own avowal, 
the author of that policy. We must suppose, then, that on these 
occasions, the dispatches which emanated from the Court spoke a 
different language from those which emanated from the Board, 
although they must have passed the ordeal of that Board. 

The dispatches of the Court appear to have been founded upon a 
very able minute, that had been recorded upon the subject by the 
late Mr. Tucker, when he was chairman of the Court. If this was 
the case, Mr. Tucker must have been approving upon one sheet of 
paper, what he was strongly condemning on another ; at all events, 
we have here fresh proof of the impossibility of founding a sound 
opinion upon the working of the double system, without reference 
to records. A small budget of facts, would be of more value in 
guiding the judgment, than a host of opinions, come from whence 
they may. Such a reference would undoubtedly warrant us in 
agreeing with the reviewer on two points. 

First, as 1 0 “ the mischief which may flow from the secret and 
irresistible sway exercised by the Board of Control over the delibera- 
tions of the Court of Directors.” 

Secondly, that the system often operates “ to stifle or to render of 
no effect much softnd and sensible counsel, which the Directors are 
anxious and competent to impart.” 



The reviewer also remarks, “ upon the mischievous consequences 
to India, of its affairs being in any way linked with the oscillations 
of party struggles in England,” But as European questions may 
grow out of India politics j the “ oscillation is unavoidable. The 
only way to render it iunocuous, is to place a permanent Council, of 
competent and independent men, in close contact with whoever may 
be the Minister for India, 

If any further proof were wanting of the mischievous working of 
this, so called, double government, we should find it, in an instance 
which has just occurred. A dispatch wa 3 submitted to the Court 
of Directors by the Chairman on the affairs of Baroda, the result of 
a previous communication between himself and the President of the 
Board of Control. The Court objected to the opinions expressed in 
that dispatch, and amended it, so as to convey their own opinions, 
it was returned to them speaking the opinions of the Board of Con- 
trol, and in this shape the Court was obliged to adopt, and to pro- 
mulgate it to the Government abroad as oonveying their own opinions 
of the case. This was not a question concerning war or peace, be- 
longing to the jurisdiction of the Secret Committee, but an every day 
case, which came before the full Court of Directors. Have we not 
in this instance another proof of the fact, that under the present 
system a Minister of the Crown has the power of ruling Iudia des- 
potically in every department of its government whenever ho pleases? 

“If,” said Mr. Macaulay, when eulogizing the system in 1833, 
“ the Court of Directors should be desirous, for example, of convert- 
ing the present foot post of India into a horse post, they could not 
do so without the consent of my Bight Honourable Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, but if my Right Honourable Friend 
was to desire me, his secretary, to send an order to the Court of 
Directors directing the change — the change must be made whether 
they like it or no, such is the state of the law.” Is not then this 

system unconstitutional in principle, and highly inconvenient in prac- 
tice 1 It is confidently said by its admirers, that the Court of Di- 
rectors originates all measures, but with what truth, when we have 
an example before us, and many more may be behind, of a despatch 
being concocted between the Chairman and the President which spoke 
a totally different language from what the Court would have pro- 
pounded had the initiative been really with them. Upofi what 
ground can such a system be defended or upheld 1 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Frequent intercourse with men possessing great expe- 
rience in the administration of Indian affairs induced me 
to give my earnest attention to the investigation of the 
subject, and has eventually led me to lay the result of my 
inquiries before the public. My principal authorities have 
been : — 

Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 1848, on 
the Growth of Cotton in India. 

Report of Expenditure on Public Works for 10 years, printed by 
order, of the House of Commons, in 1861. 

Report of Select Committee of the Rouse of Commons on Indian 
Territories in June, 1862. 

Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee, in 1847. ' ' 

Letters on the Cotton and Commerce of Western India, reprinted 
from the “Times.” 

Files of the u Friend of India,” for 1860-61-52. 

Files of the “ Bombay Times.” 

Reports, Books, and Pamphlets on Scinde. 

Mill and Wilson’s History of India. 

Briggs’ Land-Tax in India. - 
Kaye’s Afghanistan. 

Campbell’s Modern India. 

Chapman’s Cotton and Commerce of India. 

Royle’s Culture of Cotton in India. 

Shore’s Indian Notes. ^ 

Grint’d Bombay C6tfci)h add Indian Railways. * 

Leqtulre .tjie Society of Arts; before IX.R.IL 

Prince Albert, by .of thq CJianibe^ pf Commerce tip 

Manehesfer,' :* ,s ' ' r '' ' ' •' 
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Letters on the Renewal of the East India Company’s Chapter, by 
Lieut.-General Briggs, published in the “ Indian News,’.’ 

Remarks on the Affairs of India, by J. Sullivan, Esq. 

Debates in the Court of Proprietors in 1848-49. 

Sundry Pamphlets t and various authorities referred to ■m the text. 

Besides the above,. I have been indebted to Indian 
friends for an immense deal of information, advice, and 
active assistance, without which I could not have composed- 
this, work. , ■ 

I am prepared to see a portion of the English press 
contrast my warmth of expression in the following pages, 
with the cooler tone of certain petitioners from a particular 
Presidency. However, any one, who attentively considers 
the grievances I have pointed out, will see that a body of 
merchants residing in the capital of a Presidency, were not 
tlie men who suffered most from them, and did not even 
feel some of them at all. Moreover, during nearly three 
years that I have been occupied with the subject, I have 
seen no prospect of support until quite lately, but On 
the contrary, a very clear prospect of great political* parties 
uniting to oppose any reform in our Indian administration. 
Under such circumstances, although it might have shown 
more philosophy to describe the abuses of the present 
Bystem and its national danger with indifference, it was 
perhaps natural for a man who loved liis country, to feel 
and speak more warmly. ■ ? 

S, fee. AIban’s Place, 

» January 31, 1853. 



* PBEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION; 

, In complying with the request of my friends at home and 
in India that I should , reprint this pamphlet in its present 
form, I must express my regret that incessant Occupation 
has prevented me from attempting any material alteration 
in, or addition to, its contents ; although it is satisfactory to 
observe that the allegations of the Native Petitions, received 
after this pamphlet was published, fully confirm its state- 
ments. As, however, in the absence of such authorities as 
those petitions, 1 had quoted the evidence of a young member 
of the Bengal Service, Mr. Campbell, with regard tq the 
judicial and ryotwar systems, I must explain that the value 
of this author’s work on “ Modern India ” appears to me to 
consist chiefly in the results of his personal observation and 
experience. For his “ opinions ” frequently remind me of 
some remarks made by Lord Teignmouth,* and repeated in 
substance only the other day, by a distinguished member of 
the Bombay Native Association, to the following effect: “the 
fluctuations and limited perjod of residence of members of 
the British Administration in India contract their expe- 
rience ; while the large portion of time taken up by official 
forms, and the- constant, pressure of business, leave them 
little leisure for the study and reflection necessary to obtain 
a scientific knowledge of Indian subjects true information 
is procured with because too often flayed from 

mere practice, instead of being deduced from Med prin- 
ciples ; and the experience of others is only to be obtained 
by reference to an immense mass of records, which requires 
much time and labour finally, personal experience is the 
knowledge of obvious facts, with ignorance perhaps of more 
remote ones, and the connection between, and inferences 

* Mill’s .Histovy, vol. v., p.' ill. 
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from, the whole series of facts, so that experience may he 
not political wisdom, nor even a foundation' for it.” . 

These remarks should be borne in mind by those who are 
disposed to defer to Mr. Campbell’s authority ; as some of 
his opinions, though delivered in a tone of great confi- 
dence, appear to me to contain little political wisdom. For 
instance, in his “ Scheme for the Government of India,” 
page 101, he thus expresses himself:— 

“ It piay be well here, once for alt, to notice the question, whether it 
is possible to give the natives any share in the government of India, or 
to prepare them in any way* for freedom. I might have commenced 
by stating what I have all along assumed and hold as beyond all 
question, that the idea Of giving them any actual power is altogether 
chimerical and impossible. Our government . must be the purest 
despotism.” 

I beg the reader to contrast with this rather strong 
opinion of Mr. Campbell’s the following opinion from a 
much higher authority 

“ The best policy which Great Britain can pursue in order to retain 
her possessions in India, is to raise the moral and political character of 
the natives, to give them a share in every department of the state, to 
introduce amongst them the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe, 
and to secure to them, by a legislative act, a free constitution of govern- 
ment adapted to the situation of the country and the manners of the 
people. With this view I propose, — 

“ 1st That a general system of education founded upon this policy 
be established for the benefit of the natives in every part of the British 
territories in India. 

“ 2ucl. That the natives be declared eligible to all judicial, revenue 
and civil offices whatever. 

“3rd. That all laws by which the natives are to bo governed be, 
before they are adopted as law, publicly discussed and sanctioned by 
local assemblies or councils, in which the interests of every class of 
natives shall be adequately represented by natives of their own class.” 
—Evidence of the late Might Honourable Mir Alexander Johnston before 
the Indian Committee of the House of Commons in 1832. 

It suggests matter for deep reflection, to consider that 
although the above recommendation has been adopted with 
complete success in the island of, Ceylon, the. Company’s 
Government refuse to adopt it in the neighbouring territories 
of India. 

; • 8, St^lban’s. Puacb, . 

' ; f Afco/ 18, 1853. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

* 

REASONS FOR WRITING.— EFFECTS PRODUCED BY OFFICIAL 
SECRECY ‘AND MISREPRESENTATION. 

Did the public ever hear of an absentee landlord neglecting 
hia estate, and consigning it to middle-men, which ensured 
rack-renting, poverty, crime, and disaffection, among his tenanfry, 
and ended by ruining himself? Does the public know that its 
neglect of India has had the same distressing effects, and is likely 
to have the same fatal end ? 

I am sure few people are aware of the real nature of our 
Indian Administration: apd it is high time that somebody should 
let the country know the truth about it; although I should 
never have ventured to attempt such a task, if my entreaties 
could have prevailed on men of ability and experience to tell 
the public as much as they told me. This is the reason, and the 
only one, for my writing ; that I could not oblige other men to 
speak out with that uncompromising plainness of tone which this 
crisis of the Charter requires ; and though the case will lose 
much from my manner of telling it, I hope the public will 
recollect that a man may be' a stupid witness, whose evidence 
is nevertheless material to the trial of a cause; and T hope that 
to the readers of this pamphlet, the importance of its facts will 
compensate for its defects of style. 

I have omftted many details, and some entire subjects ; for a 
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mere abstract of the reforms needed in India, from a, singly Indian 
journal, for the last two years, would alone- fill one\opytwo 
volumes; and the journals do not contain everything; therefore 
I have been forced to limit my choice of materials, and; confine 
myself to illustrating one single point, viz.: the necessity of making 
the Home. Government of India trustworthy and responsible. 

It is the fashion with those. who criticise this. Horae Govern* 
ment, to add, in the very same breath with which they point 
out its abuses, a set of routine compliments to its motives. 'As 
I have not complied with this fashion, ~-aa I have, on the 
contrary, expressed, _ without reserve, my unfavourable opinion 
of the Home Government, — I must explain to the. reader that 
it is no want of charity which impelled me to do this. Charity 
is a discriminating virtue: not one which treats the 'good and 
the bad alike : the charity that allowed a robber and murderer 
to escape, would be a denial of charity to the honest portion of 
society who suffered from his crimes : and it is not charity that 
allows a body of public men to wear a mask which enables them 
to perpetuate the misgovemment of millions of our fellow* 
creatures ; it is a pusillanimous want of charity for the masses 
who are suffering because we allow these men to wear a mask. 
Therefore, I have done what I could to strip off the drapery of 
“.good intentions” that shrouds the rotten system of the Home 
Government, and to show how “private suits do putrefy the 
public good.” I have done this from pity for the natives of 
India, and from alarm for the safety of England. 

And why is it that the public have known so little, and been 
deceived so much, about the Home Government?. There are 
two reasons for it, which are, a system of secrecy, and a system 
of mystification. The first of these, the system of secrecy, is 
alone sufficient to account for what Lord William Bentinck 
characterised as “ the shamoful apathy and indifference of Great 
Britain to the concerns of India ” It did*not occur to his 
Lordship* that it was hardly fair to accuse the public of “shameful 
apathy, and indifference,” when the truth could not reach them. 
Tet.lipw stands the .case? I am onp of the. public; I was 
jmdiffbrPnt while. I knew little of the subject • but* no$ let jfclje 
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reader look at my seVenth or eighth chapters, and say whether 
they betoken “shameful apathy and indifference?” And my 
case is that of every one of the public ; they cannot; Without the 
accident of private information, get at the truth ; without knowing 
it, how can they be otherwise than indifferent ? and while those 
who can, will not speak out, is it ' the indifference ' of the 4 public 
whiclu is “sh&heful,” or the system of secrecy which keeps the 
truth from them ? 

The state of British opinion on Indian affairs was admirably 
described by an article in the “ Times” of Dee. 4, 1851, as being 
one of listless “ security,” confounding the absence of anxiety with 
freedom from danger, and this js entirely due to the suppression 
of information by the authorities. Now as the system of secrecy 
has been denied it is worth remarking that it has been affirmed 
by a late member of the Bombay Government, in the evidence 
of last session; by a late high functionary of the Madras 
Government, in an article of the “ Calcutta Review,” quoted' in 
my chapter on Public Works; by a member of the Bengal 
Government in a Report quoted in the same chapter ; by other 
official men, by the native petitioners of Madras and Bombay, 
and by “the Friend of India;” which praises the Company’s 
Government whenever it can, and is often said to bo a Govern- 
ment paper, for which reason I will give some extracts from 
it on this point. 

May 21, 1851, the “Friend” answered the above-mentioned 
denial that information was withheld from' the public ; by printing 
a letter, refusing such information, even for a period anterior 
to the year 1820, signed by the very same fdnetionary, who assured 
the House of Commons a few days afterwards, that the system 
of secrecy was quite a mistake; — and the “Friend” added, 
“ the Government of India is a government of secrecy in a 
stronger sense than any oth6r Government now in existence. 
The first principle at the India House is to conceal everything 
— everything past, present, or future — from the public, that it has 
the power of withholding.” 

.T uly ,i7, 1851, jhe “ Friend” - says, “It is the perpetual aim of 
the Cohjjt of directors “to-'thrd'w a Veil of profound secrecy around 

'' X , ' B 2 , 
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all their counsels and measures ; ” adding, , that - a^y^diacl^sjijpe 
' by any of tlie functionaries, of the State is /* severely ; re&et$qd 
and condemned in no measured terms,” 1 and giving a,desepptibn 
of the consequences for which my owm, experience has, furnished 
an exact parallel: “the whole public service in India trembles 
at the idea. of toeing detected in cQnveying any intelligepoCfta^e 
press, however interesting to the public, and however beneficial 
to the public service. We have scores of letters from oncers of 
high official distinction, .who have given-u* valuable and important 
facts, but always with the strictest injunction that their names 
might in no Case be 1 permitted to transpire.” 

Sept. 30, 1852, the “ Friend” c says, that “the great principle 
, Of mystery which pervades all the thoughts, feelings, and actions 
of public men in India, has its, origin in Leadenhall Street ” ■ It 
adds, “Everything of which a public servant may become 
cognisant through his official position, however trivial or insig- 
nificant, is a secret : h and ftgain: “The extraordinary anxiety 
which the Court manifests to keep every public transaction, 
and every official document as under a seal of confession, and 
its determination to visit with condign punishment any allusion 
Which may be made to .them, indicates no desire to promote the 
interests of the community, and is simply an exhibition of that 
morbid fondness for secrecy which belongs to all corporations.” 

.. Arid this is the real state of the case ; “ those whose deeds are 
evil shun the light ”, the Government of India is a government 
of secrecy in’ a stronger sense than any other Government now 
in existence ; the footprint on the sand was not more alarming 
to Robinson Crusoe than a trace of inquiry into the mysteries of 
their administration is to the Authorities of India ; and of course 
while a despotic Government maintains this “ system of secrecy,” 
its' servants who can, will not 'speak 'out, and us nnmevitable 
consequence, the public^; who. cannot get at the truth, become 
“ apathetic and indifferent .to the concerns of India.” 

And this is not all; besides the system of secrecy; 1 there is a 
system of mystification, of eternally deceiving the 'public, >jby 
flattering "pictures .of the< condition . of the lmllves^ whieh is of 
* as bid a date as that irresponsible gpverriment.whic^ r^enonri# 6 
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as the' band ‘dp'-iaSk/f.^Ke hisM&nMill continually adverts to, 
this practldfr He remarks, that it is always the intetfSsf of the 
Mmister of the day; “to prevent inspection; tb,.4ull fcu^ieion 
asleep '; ko 1 ward ^‘ff inquiry ; ; to inspire * a blind confidence? ; to 
praise In eOssantty the-m&nagement of affaimin India; andjhy the ' 
irresis$blef6rce of his influence, make other men praise it : V and 
he ad&C’that by the interest' of the minister, “ complaint is 
oxtmgtiished/lnd the voice 1 of praise raised in its stead” — and 
all parties in ttirn getf committed, to this Bystem ’by tbbehanges 
of ministry. ‘On one Occasion, after noticing a rebnke admi- 
nistered to the Indian Authorities by the House of Commons for 
this system of deception, the historian says they only followed the 
beaten common track of misrepresentation which the instruments 
of (lovernment are seldom without a motive to tread ; and farther 
on, “ nothing is more remarkable than the, propensity of all sorts 
of persons connected with the Indian Government,' to infer from 
anything and everything, the flotirhhincj state of the country'* 
On another occasion, he notices “the uninter mitt mg' Concert of 
praises, sung from year to year, up^n the Indian Government, 
and upon the increasing happiness of the Indian popple, while 
they were all the while sinking into deeper poverty and wretch- 
edness.” Elsewhere he points out the ease with which the 
results of Indian administration can be misrepresented in this 
country, aruT warns the public that they are by no means 
sufliciently on their guard against the deception. 

Now I* have endeavoured to show in my eighth chapter, 
what were ’the effects of this deception, fln. the passing of the last 
three Charters ; and in my sixth mid, seventh chapters, to show 
the way in which it is going on now ; and when I* consider that 
it % employed to' resist; the strongest conceivable claims out; our 
justice ; tonify nothing of "bur htrmaMfcy * and tp perpetuate the 
“ n ightmaVe ’• oppression lying heavy on, many mi&On hebrW,* in. 
India; this* system of mystification 5 appears - dtx me perfectly 
shocking seems to call fbt a , judgment felt tfiAnatipn that 
employs’!^ %df.m&titten vU-v ? u* t 

“ Voutr,alli P deceitful lips : and . the . $|$ue 

’•* ' tliaf prpt4 ‘ 
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“Which have said, With 6u* tonguS wilTwe prevail: we kre 
they that ought to speak, who is lord over us P : \ 

“Now for the comfortless trouble’s sake of the needy ; and 
because of the deep sighing of the poor ; 

“I. will up, saith the Lord, and will help every one froip 
him that swelleth against him . . . * . 

Aye, reader ! there are many signs and warnings in India at 
this moment, and if tho present system is allowed to go on, it 
will soon expose our empire to a greater peril thaii it has ever 
yet encountered. _ 



CHAPTER II. 


THE THEORY IN .CANNON ROW. 

On the 2nd of April, in tho year 1852, the Prime Minister told 
the Houso of Lords, that u injbho Board of Control, practically 
speaking, the whole administration of the affairs of India restB.” 
This was the truth ; and a truth whose incalculably important 
consequences are not appreciated by the people of this country. 
However, those who have an interest in keeping things as they 
are, and preventing any change in the actual system of Govern- 
ment, were exceedingly disconcerted by Lord Derby’s plain 
speaking, and have been labouring ever since to persuade the 
public, not to believe the truths disclosed by him. For this 
purpose the old table of a double Government and a balance of 
power, has been repeated to the world by every channel of 
publicity which official influence could command ; and it has been 
asserted with the utmost confidence, that the control of the 
finances and the management of administrative details is in tho 
hands of the Court of Directors. Let us see then whether there 
is anything to corroborate Lord Derby’s statement ? . 

The Chairman of tho Court of Directors stated in his place in 
Parliament, on the 19 th of April, 1852, that all letters and despatches 
come to the Directors, and that when they have come to a resolution 
on the business in hand, they send their despatch to the Board 
of Control, “who either approve or disapprove of it;” but that 
the Directors have a right to call upon the Board, to give their 
reasons for their alterations of it, if the Board think it their duty 
to insist upon them. We learn from, this, that the Board of 
Control can “ disapprove and alter” the government of the Court 

Directors : • but it appears tp. me, that if the Board has the 
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paw^X.to alter the spirit of the^ireetpf ^ deBpfttQlies, 
apd uses -such a poorer, .th&Directors are .no - mdrc independent: of 
-the President of the (B^ard of ' Consol;. than t ,the Clerks pfetke 
Foreign, Colonial, , War Ogle $$ are ^independent, of* jthe 
Secretaries for. thoas department; and that * 
perform: much the same functions a^tbehea' 
ment offices. Moreover, the statement of the Chairman, tbat.afi 
•letters and despatches come to the directors, k inconsistent with 
the following evidence from still better authority.' Inthe Com- 
mittee oO' Official Salaries, which sat last year, the President of 
the Board of Control was asked— “ Do you correspond with the 
Governor-general of India, and other high functionaries, the 
- Governors of Madras and Bombay, . directly, without, the inter- 
vention of the Chairman of the India House?” Answer— 1 “ Of 
course I do, privately.” ITero then I submit are strong grounds 
for presuming that Lord Derby told the simple truth when he 
informed the House of Lords,, that “ in the Board of Control, 
practically speaking, the whole administration of the affairs of 
India rests ” 

But, besides this presumptive evidence, the letter of the law 
clearly gives the Board the power of conducting the whole admi- 
nistration, by investing it with “ full power and authority to 
superintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, and concerns 
of the said Company, which in any wise relate to or concern 
the Government, or revenues, of the said territories . . 
again, by prohibiting the Directors “from issuing any orders, 
.instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications what- 
ever, relating to India, or -to the Government thereof, until the 
same shall have been sanctioned by the Board . . . and further, 
by compelling the. Directors either to prepare instructions and 
.orders, upon -any subject whatever, at fourteen days’ notico from 
■ the .Board, or else to transmit /the orders of ithe Board on. the 
subject to India ; which gives the power of initiative to the Board 
. whenever it likes to use it. Moreover, it was distinctly admitted 
breOtors of the Bpard, that, they had (transferred to, it -the 
, power of administration^ Mr. Pitt said * “ t There wa£ no one 

■i,?SSsp4hat cohlcthave been taken prendusio the passing of the 
'■ y '- ‘ 1 - ;> ; ‘ . ... ' : : ' 


d clerks of .Goy^f 
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Act. of ^^bftieip^ otjm^m tt&t toe Boa^;oiCqttfcrol 
had aoH&w a HgM' to take by virtue Of the power AtJ#lKtho^ty 
vested i4it by that Act.”' Air: DfindaA&md : “ Without fifflwhole 
powers ofGovernment the Boarffbf Cohtrbb would be k nugatory 
institution Lord Grenville, one of its first Members, saidF“ The 
whole authority of the Government* was' actually committed to the 
Board; and the carrying on the (Government .in the name of the 
Company was only what the Company had- done themselves, in 
the case of Indian princes whose rule they had superseded.” 
Finally, a former President of the Board of Control said, in 1833, 

<- l n that- Board for the last fifty years has the real effective 
Government of India resided.”^ I think this is sufficient evidence 
that Lord Derby’s statement in the House of Lords was not a 
misrepresentation, and that the real state of the case was correctly 
defined hy the historian Mill, who says:- — “The real, sole governing 
power in India is the Board of Control ; and it* only makes use of 
the Court of Directors as an instrument, as a subordinate office 
for the management of details, and the preparation of business for 
the cognizance of the superior power.” 

If this definition be correct, it is evident that the power of toe 
directors must depend entirely upon the degree to which the 
Board allows them to manage the business of detail, and such a 
power manifestly corresponds to that of itlie head clerks in 
Government offices. In fact, the only distinction I cam perceive 
between the functions of Directors and those of Government 
clerks, is in the privilege of the former to protest in writing 
against the measures of the Board; but if it be true, as I have, 
hoard and believe, that the Directors’ protests ara treated with 
very little cererngny, and habitually disregarded by the Board ; 
and because these protests' cannot exercise the slightest' influence 
on the Parliament or the public, from whom they are concealed, 
I do not eee that such a distinction makes any real difference 
between the power' of the Directors and that of the head clerks 
of the Treasury, or Colonial Office. But ihevreader may say, 
supposing that^'Pire«t<W»"teeio mortrjthMf^ka of the Bpard 
of Control, Whai the harm of itf' ?he harts is tips :, tfjfcjgr 

happen, ,assit-%)ea ahrithi8 : rtbMent, Shat a President^^sfo 
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Secretaries who are new. to th^ affaira pf Indjvahd bar* hQtt#.of 
them ever set foot in the country, arc invested, with tfeseerbt, 
irresponsible despotism . eVer an empire as large as the whole* of 
"Europej comprised ofrdiflerent nations who are frequently.high- 
spirited and warlike races, and containing within^it suchian 
abundance of inflammable, materials as to have induced the writers 
and statesmen who have had most experience,, and are the highest 
authorities on the subject, to declare unanimously, that without 
a cknowledge of the institutions, habits, feelings, and prejudices; of 
the natives of India, their European masters are always liable- to 
make mistakes which may produce a .conflagration, and place the 
empire in peril. For instance, let^t be supposed that an ignorant 
President of the Board of Control decides on some measure which 
is a climax of iniquity and impolicy ; a Director, saturated with 
information on the subject, writes a protest against it, clearly 
exposing by the light of his experience the characteristic bearings 
of the question, and exhibiting the series of evils which must 
ensue from the adoption of the Board’s measure ; of course, if the 
President were responsible to Parliament, he would be forced to 
think twice before he acted in defiance of such a protest as this; 
but as it is, considering the Director as no better than a clerk, 
ho tosses the protest into a wilderness of records, and pursues his 
plan without modification ; — let it be supposed that* an Afghan 
war, is, the consequence, the conclusions of the Director are verified 
to the letter, until, after the sacrifice of a British army and a 
frightful waste of human life and treasure, it turns out that the 
Board’s measure has been as impolitic as it was iniquitous, and 
has converted a host of neighbouring nations who wero previously 
disposed to be, friends into implacable enemies, while it has robbed 
, one or more generations of our native fellow-subjects of the local 
expenditure and attention to their social progress which was due 
to them from British justice, and has saddled themselves and their 
posterity with a crushing burthen of debt. ; 

'When .all this is, the 1 natural consequenoe of investing , an 
ign^:Jp3|inister with the .secret irresponsible despotism over a 
tasbf e%ire, can the reader ask what is the b$rm of a system 
which<-exj)qsh8 ,us i every day to a reeurrepee' pf dangers) similar ip 
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n tegi$ f ■ fifty’s statement tut ' 

4 inlftS^Boaird of Control ,pi^tically Spfeakifig'the wfeeidmim 
ratibh of ifeafi&frS bflhdi^^ Boflrd must 

>iercis#“ thewhole' pdwqrs of goMrnftterit ” it ’Will be ptudent to 
provide for til e responsibility of 'this depository of supreme power, 
especially whenit is 'remembered that this important post of the 
Presidency of - the Board of Control & always looked Upon as a 
subordinate plaice in the Ministry, because its salary ilrather less? 
than that' of the other members of the Cabinet. But besides the 
proofs already furnished of the truth of Lord Derby’s description*- 
it has been entirely confirmed since by tbo evidence of Lord 
Ellenborough. His Lordship said that, “the’ President of the 
Board of Control can now overrule the Directors;” that, .“they 
can do ,no more than express an opinion and that “ they have 
in fact, no authority.” He said that, with a Court of Directors 
at one end of the system, and a President of the Board of Control, 
with a large body of intelligent clerks, at the other, he 1 could not 
say how the government was conducted ; but added, “ I know that 
when I was at the Board of Control, I conducted tfie government ; 
there is no doubt about that ” So then the power is in the hands 
of the President of the Board of Control ; and if he does not 
know how 1 to use it, he may ask his ignorant secretaries and 
intelligent clerks ; and we shall see presently what these gentle- 
men make of the irresponsible despotism of India. 



CHAPTER 111. 

THE PRACTICE IN LEADENHALL STREET. 

i' V , * M' 

The body in "which supreme 1 pow^r originally resided/ r and 
^hich still £ives its name to tH^ Government, is the East India 
Company ; that is, the Court of Proprietors.' As the description 
of this body given by Lord Derby in his speech of April 2nd, 
was, very clear and correct, I will again quote his words. “ With 
that Act of 1833/ the Court of Proprietors ceased to hare any 
Control or interest whatever in the affairs of India. The whole 
business of the Court of Proprietors at this moment consists in 
reviving the "dividends upon their stock, and in electing the 
members of the Court of Directors. Further than that -“they 
have no function whatever to perform. It is true they may 
meet and discuss together, but with regard to the legislation of 
India, any decision or vote of tho whole Court of Proprietors 
need not exercise the slightest influence over the conduct of the 
government ” ; 'As this statement was literally true, and the 
Court of Proprietors bus Toiig been notoriously and entirely 
Subservient to thd Court of Directors/ 1 will at once pass on to 
ille d< iscription^of this Corporation/ The Court of t)ireptors 
consists of twenty-four members, yrhose qualification' the 
possession of 100&ft*»t6ck f but as bne-fouHh'of thi& body go but 
<bf office 1 evSry^^¥yeaitf/kifd'must 4 ^ remain out for twelvemonths, 

jbhif p<?nfe^eni^ liMbte ’ df Directs tfk really tilirfcyi- bk wiiqin 
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them for life, .and, in ^aau^justatices fctig^after they arp^iinftt ta 
attend : Jo, tlio affai^ Indian This Qburfc has, \^%:,a-few 
reservations the nominal atid .generally the substantial power of 
making the Home appointments in the Indian Civil Service. The. 
composition of this' Corporation is at present exceedingly defec- 
tive, for although, there are some warm and enlightened friends 
of India among the Directors^ such men are always of necessity 
a very small minority in W : Court/ The reasons , for this are, 
firstly, that the disgusting incidents of a canvass for the Direction, 
which costs about 4000/., “ and often extends over ’ a period of 
seven years, deter, almost .all the distinguished .servants t of 
Government, who returg.. frorn^Didia, from being<jandidates for 
the office, although frequently m the prime of their faculties, aud 
capable of dqing many* years 1 hard work in this country ; secondly, 
the value,. of .the patronage draws many men into' the Direction, 
who are from various causes unfit for its duties, such as banker^ 
merchants, and directors of , companies, whose business' in tlvo 
Indian government is simply, the distribution of, patronage for 
the interest of their private banks and companies } and thirdly, ■ 
the system of re-election retains jn office worn-out ? old, men, who 
aro incapable of managing, and some even, of , understanding the 
business they are supposed to transact This -.Court .forms 
annually three Committees, besides the secret Committee^doil- 
sisting of the Chairman, Deputy- Chairman, and senior member 
of the Court,, The Chairs hold the amo rank ex ojficio ^, 
the threo Committees, , which are,. $, political,, and military; 2, 
finance and home; 3, revenue, judicial, and; legislative, >, lb mi 
be as well to explain here what the business is which is transacted 
by the Court, 

It must,, be remembered fhat England govci^S, m gmpire u\ 
India, as , large as -the, whole of ®urop^ fe ^h^^^y ^ 
different .races, 'tad containing as.$$pMiTe : as European 

kingdom^ anct-as. densely, peopled,; -’<$>? i^taj^gj^Mpopwation 
of.,%„^gal, tbat,jpf France iho 

poprfati^thej >«r». 

Britain, »i,tad aa 18 . ref « rrcd 

' - - '' . an that, nothin fr 
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sJ^tthLescape its supervision, it is (Ufficulfctb Ipte the TeddGr Sh 
idea; of tile vast mass' of doirespondesnce wS^h eoinW' hoi^ to 
England from India. When the reader cotMfefs, that lhany 
despatches arc accompanied by such a mass of *docutrranter as 
“ cannot be even examined without considerable ' labour- Hud 
time—that they amount to 2, 8, 4, 5, and occasionally 20,000 
pages,’* he may conceive the tons of papers which the Hbjfte 
Government is supposed to go through. In Lord Broughton’s 
evidence before the Official Salaries’ Committee, he stated that 
with one single despatch 45,000 pages of “ collections ” were sent. 
The first great evil of this system is, that the administration of 
Indians clogged aiid impeded in a' most mischievous degree, — in 
a degree which reduces to despair the most zealous and able of 
the Company’s servants, and after all a good deal of business is 
unavoidably slurred over, and either pretended to be done, or not 
done at all. 

I saw the same thing happen iu France during the reign of 
the late - King Louis Philippe. The abuse, of centralisation had 
" drawn the mass of administrative details to Paris, and of course 
the business of the country was ruinously delayed, and either 
badly done, or left undone. While the Prefects would not take 
responsibility on : themselves* because they were likoly to be 
reprimanded, and liavo their measures reversed by a central 
Government (or rather by its irresponsible clerks !) which could 
not possibly understand the grounds of their decisions half so 
well as themselves, the supreme Government by its bureaucratic, 
“ paperassier ” spirit, and passion for governing in details, left 
the country in fa£t either without an administration or With a 
wretchedly bad one* This was one main cause of the revolution 
of 1848 in France; and f St. Simon' points out in his memoirs .that 
a similar weakness of hotiis . XlV. for governing in details, was 
a main cause bf the ruin of FrftflSje under his reigii. One ; ‘of ■ the 
wisest acta of the present Buler of France has -been torestore 
specifically the : mass of the local administration to the Prefabs; 
investing jthem with real power and proportionate respbbsifeility’, 
and depriving the Paris bureaucracy of its authpyity.i - : * .* v * - 

A similar reform is now most' urgently required inpourhjndiam 
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administration,;!^ the. second great evil ofxefemng,sueh a masa 
of details,, to, the.BEome Government is tot it throw^ tbe real 
power ir^io tlie hands' of an irresponsible Bureaucracy, : This is < 
the class which Burkei, denounced as “the creatures of the desk, 
and the creatures of favour, 0 and which he described in. the. 
following passage The tribe of vulgar politicians are the 
lowest of our species, There is no trade so vile a&d mechanical 
as government in their hands. Virtue is not their, habit. *; They 
are out of, themselves in any course of conduct recommended only 
by conscience and glory. A large, liberal, and prospective view 
of the interest of States, passes with them for romance ; and the' 
principles that recommend it, for the wanderings of a disordered 
imagination. The calculators compute them out of their senses. 
The jesters and buffoons shame them out of everything grand 
and elevated. Littleness in object and in means, to them appears 
soundness and sobriety.” * Now, on examining into the details 
of the measures pursued in India, wo shall find' that they bear 
the stamp of the “vulgar politicians” described by Burke, and 
the reader null not wonder at the extraordinary mal-administra*- 
i ion described in the following chapters, if he bears it in mind 
that “ the creatures of the desk and the creatures of favour,” are 
really governing India, and the Homo Government is at bottom 
a Bureaucracy. • 

But such is the fact : from the sheer physical impossibility of 
an Indian Minister or Director examining the shiploads : of 
business referred from India, -even if th$y were disposed to do so, 
it is necessary to maintain a large establishment of clerks to do 
the work for them, with departments at the ’.India Houso and' 
Board of Control, corresponding > to the departments of, the 
Government abroad, and entailing afi expense, of 160,000?. flryoar 
on the people of India, while the result of the system^ to: throw 
the real work of preparing the despatches into the hands of the 
clerks * at the India House, and that of altering them into the 
hands of the clerks at the Board of Control. ■ % 

The ,rea<J$f will see this from the mode of transacting the 
business. s When a despatch arrives from India, it is referred in 
the the Exatyineris department to which it 
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belqijgs, after which the gbps confej^h % charge 

9? that department, and settle with him the jt^ii^^of 
■ transmit a draft of this reply to the Indian Minister, in whatsis 
technically called “P.C.;” that is to say, “ previous, Ppm^uni, 
cation.” Now it is evident that, partly from t]ie 4 annual rotation 
in the functioijs of the Directors, and every fourth ^ear, in Jhe 
men themselves, and principally from the mass of the business, 
the Chairs must, in. this preliminary stage of “;P-g. ? ” , depend 
mainly on the ejerks who, are permanently in of&ce,. for infor- 
mation, advice, and assistance. Nay, such is this dependence, 
that even in % discussion . in, the Court of Proprietors, after 
previous notiee^it is pitiable to see the ^Chairman referring to a 
secretary who ,sits by his side, and keeps on whispering, and 
prompting,and stopping him, as if he were a mere puppet; and 
probably the Minister at the other end of the system ,is in the 
same predicament. However, in this stage of “ P.C if t^ere is 
a difference of opinion on the draft, it is dispussed, and almost 
invariably settled in friendly communication between the. Minister 
and the Chair ; .finally, the draft is returned by the Minister, 
either adopted, or altered; and then it is submitted, tp, the gom- 
mittec of pirpetors superintending the department to which it 
belongs, with, all the papers bearing on the case, to bq considered, 
and {pseusseej, and adopted or , altered; and afterwards it is 
exposed to tfio same process in the aggregato Court, and then goes, 
for the first time as an official ^ommunication, to the Minister. 

t Now, Messrs. Melnjlg and Shepherd are delighted ^ with tlic 
'Si^cess of this system qf “ preyious communication,’! in, bulging 
about au agreement between the ^Minister and the Chairs, — in. 
facilitating business, andsaying time/ Jtfo doubt it does all this, 
but how dqes.it do it? jay stripping the Directory’ Committees of 
all theij j^ortaiice and nsofgj^ess ! for when onco th^ draft is 
s^ttjed, wbat . chance have ^he .di^entient membersof any,^Cqm« 
lqitfcec of resisting the Minister, the. Chairs, their, ^ m a] origin jhq , 
aggregate Court, and the Bureaucracy ? —All they,can do 
cq|aplain^to , their friends in^ private, amj to reo$£$,A 
whiditis qf no earthly^se, except jo shpw tfyit Jfc ifyjjt. 
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them to pro^fe) demonstration that going 

wrong, when ‘on^llte^irWsponsible burek^^bf its 

course. 

I ask if this is not aii intolerable abuse ? Ik itf hot 1 evident 
that this u preMouif communication” system is' reversing this tot 
intention, *and the whole sbope and purpose of the Directors* 
official existence ? Is it not plain that if the opinion 6f the 
Directors is to be of any use to the Minister at all’, it should go 
to him, not after his mind is made up by the opinion of “intelli- 
gent clerks,” hot after he has decided on the matter in hand, but’ 
before ? Does it hot Btand to reason that if it be worth while for 
Indian business to go through # a Committee and an aggregate' 
Court of Directors, who are presumed to sift it thoroughly, and 
express a deliberate opinion upon it, all this should be done before 1 ' 
the first communication goes to the Minister, and not after 
“intelligent clerks” on both "sides have superficially' examined and 
decided the question ? It is not that the Council Board should 
govern: the Indian Minister must of course govern; as he does 
now; and as every Minister ought to do in his department ; but 
be should receive his advisers’ deliberate counsel before he makes 
up his mind, and not after ; he should be bound, as he As now , to 
state his reasons in writing, if he disapproved qf the’ policy 
recommended by them, to make bis personal responsibility 
apparent in case of his ultimately adhering to his own views. 
Coadjutors of this sort would be home check upon the Indian 
Minister, particularly if they were the efficient and experienced 
body that they ought to be ; at least they would be an invaluably 
Council to him, for the only real "check that can be imposed upon 
him is parliamentary responsibility, for Which t "have propped a 
very simple plan hi my eighth chapter. As it is noW^the Ccrtirfc 
of Directors are a inere cloak for tlib ' “lrresponsibld 4 nepotism ” 
of the Minister* And they are a source of injury' to India and 
danger tW England, by the grasping spirit of the majority of them 
members *foi? ’patronage. 

Befce I tqfeh on thia point I must Wenihr)£, thll thfre is ofr , 
tlm face of it ife’niSibing wrong in a system' by^which, as it is said, 
“the Dirbei^ ji^epah} their paries are 
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only 300/, h-year, because, they are paid in patronfl^S/ ’ W^bught 
to cut down, a misclpevous bureaucracy,', and a&e. enbdghbyf'tho 
^reduction to gi^ihfe Directors competent salaries, like all other 
public servants* and so get rid of the' ' very improper phrased ^ 
employed, that f the Directors are paid in patronage l" "Wh^, in 
‘ this matter-of-fact Country, such language naturally put4 it into the 
heads of Directors that their patronage may be used iA ‘a: way 
that will pay them— pay well too!— and it is ndtorious that the 
managers of banks and companies 'who. take so much trouble to 
get into the, Direction, are (l wise in their generation. Under 
the present system there are two fatal consequences of the 
Directors being ’ Ai paid in patronage;?’ —1st, it enslaves the 
Directors to the Indian Minister, by their fear that if they oppose 
hiiu be may use his parliamentary omnipotence to strip them ol 
their patronage; 2ndly, it gives the- majority of the court an 
insatiable spirit of grasping; of grasping territory, and grasping 
all the valuable Indian appointments for their European nominees, 
in spite of the emphatic condemnation ot this Bystem by our 
greatest Indian statesmen, which passion of the Directors is doing 
incalculable mischief in India, and makes our Government hated 
by, the educated classes of the natives. 

And after all, when we consider the whole system of a ‘Board of 
Control and a Court of Directors, ~*-wlien wo remember that our 
only ostensible reason for keeping up this cumbrous and costly 
prejbenco of a double government is to provide a Council for the 
minister and a vent fqr the patronage, surely we may attain both 
• these .objects in a simpler and better way, by allowing all England 
to compete for patronage which all England is entitled to share, 
and by providing a real working Council for the Minister. 

I- will conclude tliir part of , my subject by. a notice, of the 
present, value and mode of/distributing the patronage. When the 
number .of appointments for the year is ascertained; the whole arc 
' divided into twenty-eight equal parts,: pf which two are allotted to 
and Deputy Chairman, tw6 to the President of the 
BoSl^ptMtriol, aadxmo-to each^of the Director!;. Taking 'the 

averagl'nf seyenteen^ears since the Chartpr ^f lB$3j ite^have 
been sent ou^bon^ w*^, ■w&i'M wo#? 





and , chaplain^; other. p%ers, independent^^ to BOO - 
cadets animajjy, adding to each Director aVp^^j^fwhich, it 
sold at th£r#te o^' ^;oad^hip aeMly proved%6^b^piro^Qd M 
1849 at 1QS0/., and a wrffcerehip at 3000/., the annual valio ^ S, 
single share ofi, patronage would not fall short of 14,00&^ or 
15,000/., and that of the Chairs and the Indian Minister from 
28,000/. .to 30,000/. per annum. Besides his patronage a#fcbove, 
the President' of the Board of Control directs the expenditure ' to 
any extent of “secret service” money,’ which ‘as /such -is not - 
accounted for on the books, and has on some occasions exceeded- 
100,000/. in one year. How differently do we deal withthe.poor . 
ryot’s money aud our own ! Th% Secretary for foreign Affairs- is 
only permitted to disburse as much as 10,000/. in one yeaf, and is 
obliged at the end of it to swear that whatever has been expended ’ 
was absolutely necessary for the public service. 

Here then is the great bribe of patronage 1 appointments of the, 
\alue of nearly 400,000/. per annum, distributed every year, and 
year after year, among the upper classes of this country, and in 
which hardly any respectable English family is not directly or 
indirectly interested ! . This is indeed heav^odds thrown into the 
scale against justice to India ; for it would be shutting my eyeb 
to the light of day to pretend not to see the proofs all round me 
of the influence of this patronage in recruiting adherents to the 
present system of Government, and suppressing- evidence agdftst 4 
its abuses. •' ’ * ■* - v '■* '■ A* c 1 ' . r , , 

However, though I will not attempt to. deny that to -reform the 
abuses of the present- Government, especially of the Cfturt* of ' 
Directors, would gradudllyand greatly 'reduce this patronage p for,- 
as a rule, all theinen of ripelndiau experience, who have lived ‘in 
the interior, . and known the natives well* and seen the ftmntjatidha 
on which our empire rests, alh.thoseare as strohgly oppdafed -tof 
the grasping, 'syatem v ss' I am r and as much contfec^if '-'df ^i^ 
iniquity and^impoUcyy' ahd to give them a preponderate in the- 
Indian Minister#’ Cbuftci}pVoMcl f atbflce begin tb'cut ^OWn the 
patronage (/stiS^Dshall endeavour to show that the^buids 
host servbf interests are directly contrary- to ; 4 the . 

national ’‘do phtrefy^tfe®*; public^' 
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good”— aihd that the present system ia not oiiy 'ruimti^nd 
degrading the natives of India, hut* is «$> a 

**%iore critical situation every day. ~ ^ 

And besides the dangers I shall point out hereafter, ther^are 
one*or, two which ! will briefly notice here. The <‘ftee prestf n is 
beginning to do its work in India-the Parsee merchants, the 
Zemindars, the native heads. -of oastes,arj> beginning to feel their 
power, to combine, and to ask for redress of grievances ; some of 
them are violent, and these db* not alarm me; but some are 
remarkably temperate, and I confess that, knowing the strength 
of their imse^of which' ! will endeavour to give the' readei* an idea 
in the following chapters,! -fea^ tlie men who begin so tempe- 
rately, and have reason entirely on their side. So tho Americans 
began; and we kll know* bow it ended. Let not these moderato 
Claims he neglected, when, as I will show, there is matter enough 
to swell them into an avalanche. Let not the incipient opposition 
of the natives b£T despised because it is feeble now. No 1 doubt 
we can' now accept or reject the opportunity of doing justice to 
India; but it m'ay* be doubted whether, if we reject it, we shall 
etei* have the opportunity again. When Julian marched against 
^ftiA,he remarked of the Goths, “ Hostes quaere se meliores;” 

thAh : fiftebti ydars^says Gibbon, these Goths had over- 
throw the Biiflan Empire. 



CHAPTER -IV: 

v. 

THE RYOTWAR SYSTEM.; 

The reader must not suppose, as we tqo practical Englishmen 
are apt to do, that the theory on which men act is of little 
consequence provided they mean to do their duty. , While our 
neighbours the Erench, have shown too little attention to .facts in 
forming theories, we frequently run into the other extreme, and pay 
too little attention to theory ; which is sometimes as fatal an error. 
We shall see the importance of acting on 'a correct theory if we 
reflect that, crime is the act itself, and ’not the intention; and to 
make the crime consist in the intention is that pestilent heresy of 
tho Jesuits denounced in the “ Lettres Provinciales ; ” and of 
which I can say from personal observation, that the same doctrines 
of making the crime consist in the intg^ttou are still demoralising 
large portions of continental society ; Utterly confounding their 
notions of right and wrong ; and* leaving' them no fixed moral 
principles. To show the importance of an error in theoiy, it has 
been admitted by one' of the historians who sympathised most 
deeply with the afflictions of his fellow-creatures, tfcat the 
crusaders who followed Simon do Montfort, were probably not 
worse than other men; only theyhad a mistaken idea of their 
duties ; and the massacre of the Albigenses was^thejnnsequence. 
I have said this much about the du$y of forming Correct theories; 
because while, the conclusions of this andmiy^Sfxth chapter will 
be that we have for many years alloweda bureaucratic Government 
to act on vicious principles of taxation in India, principles which 
our common sfcnse, §t once^ repudiates when we think of applying 
them to ourselvel, ^aud >w^iich have caused . extreme pain and 
injury to our native fellow-subjects, it really seems to me a very 
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weak against all the peopteiof India hayS i 
that our intentions were good. 1 
% t I have now to ehowthe consequent 
Bomba/," of the ' Government^ adop 
regard to its ^proprietary right ,td 4 
examine whethetv-therd is any justii 
this theory t<ffc£e preeentday. ' 

As the 'true theory has long sin(^ .been. ^toyM "afiid acl 
successfully in the North-west Provinces, and *ha§ been 
confirmed since by 1 our experience^ ofthb : Puhjaub, and 0 '4 
observation of the practice in native states,' I' shall refer 4 
reader to a work on “ Modern India, 'by Hr. Campbell, gi?j^ 
a very clear and graphic description' of his' experience of tlie 
working of tliis theory in the above province. 

I will now state the wrong theory of the land-tax, quoting one 
or two modern authorities for it, and point out the mischief it haa ' 
done in Madras and Bombay, reserving a notice of Bengal for 1 
another chapter. The first great authority who assorted that the 
rent of land in India belonged to the- Government, was, I ar 
sorry to say, that aniiablo man Lord Cornwallis. Forty years ■ 
afterwards Mr. Mill repeated this doctrine to the Commons’ Com* ] 
mittee of. 1831, adding that “ a country, wherein the whole rent is 
paid to the state, is in a most happy condition, seeing that such 
.rent would suffice for all the wants of the Government, an^the 
people would then be wite&cd.” BTien pressed ns to the moans 
of collecting the Indian land revenue, so that no more than tk; 

4&kou\d he taken, he admitted that this would be >1 
difficulty for any European collector j with an imperfect 
ledge of the natives, their language, and circumstances ; 
swarm of ill-paid and corrupt servants; yvitli perhaps 10,000 squall, t 
miles of country to look after, and 150,000 tenants to settle tnf 
individual/', bat bo M no doubt means'- mulfile found of- 
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j’llljjPG 1° all the exigencies , of; the Govennnent/ then all 

he otfierftaxes maybe abolished,' and India ^1 ; be a country 

yhdtyr , ♦ ijr ■ ^apgles,a. Director, an<|>lso ;a Ditecter 

that ^w ; |5ea}{|n4; .Company of which we v Ha^hear^; w. good 
teal.jiatety, . above* doctrine .^to t '%^Gom^ons > 

!ompi ttee ^suring them that tbeckim a£ t^e GoWrn* 

lent in India to that which constitutes-/ 4 rent &in ot^er parts of 
ie world, was perfectly legitimate, and therefore thi^.^a^e very 
ist system, of taxation ity 

ufficcd, the people were wholly, uniaxed. So another witness tol^l 
ns Committee .that tho. land revenue system was “an excellent 
rstem and of great advantage to the country, inasmuch as ; wliat 
>es into the pockets of individuals in tps* country, goes there 
ito the coffers of the State, and the country $s pro temto exempt 
^rom taxation” \ _ v } , q. . . >,•> . 

Now, as I will bKow that the Government never had any more 
[g]it to touch the “ rent ” in India,, than they have in England, I 
iould like to know how gentlemen in the House ol Commons 
'ould like it themselves, if a Government, backed by an over- 
helming army, undertook to wholly untax the people pf .this 
imntry,’by simply taking the rent of land ? ' * > , . ... 

It might he urged, as in the case of the, ^massacre $f 
jlbigenses, that men were no worsQ perhaps th^n^eir confem- 
jraries, if tlieir error was one of. mere theory ; dipt when I can 
low that the fatal consequences of applying the ryotwar theory 
ere distinctly .proved before it, was definitely adopted by the 
adian Government; that, after the Jong practice, of ttyp .theory 
, one Presidency had shown its dreadful , effects in confiscating 
i, capital of the people, it was deliberately, applied to jumper 
ssidency ; that to this day its evils arc np^^dr^B^^l^hyngh 
true theory has long beep^. .eatftbjijjied ,J>y 
Adopted with success in.somo 0? ouro^^ces, then I^o say 
that the Bureaucracy iave,been gufftf of ^ <kg$p© 
towards the natives - of Ind,ia. which would inakejt a nationalsi 1 ! 
for us to pio&gue ' 
twenty years. 

However, tile theory having once bpen adoptee^ 
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land belonged to the Government," the great bait of the, ryotwfcr 
’.Bystem, or annual settlement with individual cultivators'/ was what 
vwds called its “ discovery of concealed cultivation ; ” and’cpnse- 
quent increase of revenue, for of course it began withraising the 
revenue by- confiscating, the* property of theiahdlords^thqugh aa 
such a system was “cutting open the hen that laid the- golden 
eggs,” : by destroying the capitalists of the country, the,ryotwar 
system always ended, as a rule, by swamping the whole population 
in one dead’ level of j pauperism. - There was another mistake made 
by the originators- of the ryot war settlements, which was to 
assume that all who were designated “ ryots ’* belonged to the 
satne class ; the fact is, that the word in its primitive sense only 
means subject, and it is applicabfo alike to a landlord or. a tenant 
— as w ell to the > proprietor of five thousand acres, as to * the 
tenant-at-will of one. In the districts of Madras, where this 
system was first applied, the Government officers adopted the 
'rates of assessment of preceding native Governments, which were 
from forty-five to fifty per cent of the gross produce ; but those 
-Tates had been paid under the native or village system, and it did 
not occur to the English collectors that the people could not possibly 
have paid such rates , at least not without being ruined as we ruined 
them,- unless there had been something more than met the eye in 
the ‘ system, which made the real very different from the seeming 
burthen, and made the nominal taxation often more than double 
its actual amount ! 

t The truth was that under the native system the land was held 
by a very peculiar tenure, not then understood by the English, 
which has certainly prevailed, all over India, and is at this day in 
full ' operation in the native . States, as well as in our north-west 
-provinces - and our Punjaub, and in short wherever we have not 
ignorantly destroyed ft. It was this i the whole landed property 
of the i village was divided into a certain number of shares, which 
might tie again subdivided in families, but Were -always kept 
(distinct for municipal purposes, and * the owners of these shares 
wfeio the only real landed proprietors in the villager the only ones 
responsiblei^fbr. the Government tax, the rest qffthe inhabitants 
. being4ease-hold6rs/ tenanta-akwill, &c,, A under them.^ J&nd these 
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shareholders bad been able to bear the high assessments of the 
Moguls v l?y bringing more, and more 'of the waste lands under 
tillage; and' actually cultivating^BO much, moie land than that 
which paid^0;.t$ay4hat infrequently left the nominal assessment 
of fifty -per centftesaithan one-half that amount Ion the whole of 
the cultivated' land, -vv ^ ‘ tw * 

N ow, although .the introducers of ryotwar settlements were 
ignorant of tho aboye facts, they ought to have known; that the 
native Governments which immediately preceded ui f that such 
men as Hyder Ali, had taken all the revenue the; .people could 
pay ; short of paying their capital ; therefore, when they ^found 
that, after measuring and classing every field, and assessing^ 
individual cultivators of it at forty-five or fifty per cent of the 
gross produce, it produced a great increase of revenue, they ought 
to have felt that there must be some mistake in: their principles. 
Instead of this, the great triumph of ryotwar collectors for 
many years was, to ' find out what they called il concealed 

cultivation.” ‘ '* * ' - . 

Nevertheless, when this system was established, its operationin 
ruining the cultivators was so rapid, that years before it was 
definitely adopted by the Home Government; its most famous 
advocates had discovered its evils, not from theory, but, from 
practice. Colonel Bead, its originator, b ad, declared that “ it 
involved the necessity of ousting all between the Government 
and the cultivator ” Colonel Monro had declared that, unless the 
assessment were reduced from twenty-five to thirty -three. per cent, 
the land would- go out of cultivation. Finally, the, Madras, Board 
of Revenue had recorded the following- strong opinion Sgrinst 
ryotwar settlements Ignorant of the true resources of the 
newly acquired countries, as of the precise nature of their landed 
tenures, we find a small band of foreign conquerors .^ no '.sooner 
obtaining* possession of a vast extoht of territory,* peopled by 
various nations differing from’ each other imlanguage, customs, 
and habits, than they attempt what would be termed an Herculean 
task, or rather a visionary project, print i id the most civilised 
countries of E|rope, of which every statistical information -is 
possessed, and of which the Government and people areone/vid., 
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to fiat a land-rent— not on each province, district,- or country,- nor 
an each estate or farm, .but 'on every separate' field in th<3ir 
' dominions. In pursuit .of. this ^supposed improvement, wo ; $nd 
-thorn unintentionally dissolving the ancient tie .iyj)ich^nnite^the 
republic of each ' Hindoo village, and, by a kin^ of agrarian la)y, 
newly assessing and .parcelling out the lands whiefcfrpm time 
immemorial shad belonged to the village community - ' collectively, 
not only - among the' individual members of the, privileged order, 
but even among the inferior tenantry ; we observe them ignorantly 
denying, and', by . their denial abolishing, private property in the 
land ; 'professing to limit their demand on each field, and, in fact, 
by establishing for such limit, an unattainable maximum, assessing 
the ryot at discretion ; and, like the Mussulman Government which 
preceded them. [Hyder Ali,] binding the cultivator by force to the 
plough ; compelling him to till land acknowledged to be over 
assessed; dragging him back if he absconded; deferring their 
demand upon him until his crop came to maturity ; then taking 
from him all that could be obtained, and leaving to him nothing 
but his bullocks and seed-grain ; nay, perhaps, obliged to supply 
him even with these, in order to enable him to resume liis melan- 
choly task of toiling for others.” 

Such was a literally true description of the practice of this 
ryot war theory ; and it was after having officially received all the 
above representations, that, in 1812, the Home Government 
definitely adopted this system of assessing “ every separate field ” 
in the, Madras Presidency “at an unattainable maximum,” and 
settling f^nnually with the individual cultivators, The ruinous 
effec.t 3 of such a ..system may be conceived, and one .of , them 
was, that the revenue began at length to dccre^scf till it fell 
to considerably below what it was when Colonel Monro.* pro- 
poscd.fus reductions j and this^ I believe) moro than anything 
else at-length convinced the Home Government . of the absolute 
necessity of making some change in such a system-— and, 
accordingly, Sir Thomas Monro was allowed tai c$rry out, as 
Governor of Madras, in 1827, the reductions of,. from twenty- 
five to thirty*three per cent* in. the assessment whi^h ho had 
-^Recommended so , many, years before. * I say the r$^r , may 
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conceit what the people of Madras must-have suffered during 
this interval ! and he wiU perhaps remember “the uninter- 
mitting concert of praiaes £tmg from year ta' ^ear upon the 
Indian • G^erbrffent, ahAvto' increasing happiness of'the Indian 
people, ah the* while - they ; were sinking into deeper poverty and 
wretched q&iJ’x'' 1 - - v ' * ' 

As tlie«amevmystification goes on at this day, I ^should think 
with greater ^tensity than ever, and it will go on as long as the 
existing system of Home Government is v tolerated, I will now 
quote some extracts from Mr. Campbell’s book, to show the present 
operation of the ryotwar system in Madras : — “ I must therefore 
describe a ryotwar settlement, or rather absence of settlement, as 
it exists at Madras. For the (fistinguishing feature of the ryotwar 

system is simply that n# settlement is concluded at all, but the 
revenue is made the most df from year to year, without settle* 
ment . . . .” “The assessment is rather fieldwar than ryotwar. 
The Government deals directly, hot only with each ryht, but with 
each field. Infleatl of assessing each village, it assesses each plot 
of ground. A' field is not, in India, a large piece of land fenced 
and hedged, but a minute portion, suited to tbe minute tenantry, 
divided from the rest by a little gathering together of the earth 
about six j inches high. Fencing is hot common, and in a dry flat 
plain containing thousands of such fields' sicT© by side, it may bo 
supposed that boundaries are only permanent when the fields 
belong to different owners on the spot, with different interests. 
Moreover instead of assessing at a fixed sum for a series of years, 
there is fixed on each field a maximum rent to be 1 paid for good 
seasons and good crops : and it is undertake**, not & an incidental 
indulgence, but as an essential part of the system,” that this rent 
shall bC annually reduced when necessary. “ To effect then the 
commutation of the share of gyain into money rates, all the land 
was surveyed according to' the native mode of measurement .... 
there were no maps.” v 

No! and it 'has been recently stated publicly, by a former 
member of the Madras 'Government, 'that ndt a single district m 
the Presidency possesses a scientific or accurate survey; and m 

most, ither no survey has ever been made, or it was known to 
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have been hastily and carelessly done, and to have been extensively 
Uttered with afterwards, [ > ,;y - ». * • 1 .*'* . 

But to return to Mr. Campbell,' “■ for the N management of the 
village, the headman and accountant are made altogether Govern- 
ment servants, paid by Government f and “ for the py&rbntdon of 
fraud on the* part of these functionaries, reliance' iA placed on 
informers. .Fifty per cent, of the assessment is allowed as 'a 
reward to any informer of concealed cultivation, &c./and it is 
stated that there are in almost every village dismissed account- 
ants desirous of being re-employed, and unemployed servants who 
wish to bring themselves to notice, whose services as informers 
can be relied on.” Before the rains tlie native collector makes “ a 
statement preparatory to settlement. But this is by no means 
Resettlement. When the crops are ♦nearly ripe, the collector 
goes out into the district to look at them, and make his annual 
settlement. The village accountant makes out a statement, 
showing the cultivation of each ryot, his crops and circumstances, 
the number of his cattle, sheep, and children. . . At this time, 
all who think they should not pay full rent, apply for reduction. 
All these cases are settled, and then only does the collector make 
up his annual settlement, grant formal leases, and take formal 
engagements for the crop, which by this time is past, and generally 
paid for. The settlement is not made up till after the crop is ripe, 
in fact generally does not reach the collector’s office till after most 
of the money has already got there, and after making all the 
^missions and reductions of the season from the standard assess- 
ment.” Yet this settlement is appealed to by the Bf{reaucracy 
at horn 3 as a proof of the regularity with which 'the assessment is 
collected in ryot war districts !-— Mr. Campbell goes on : “ That the 
result of the ryotwar system in Madras ir most unfavourable all 
parties seem to admit. The Madras men to whom I have talked 
candidly admit that at the present moment the state of things is 
most unsatisfactory— that the people are < wretchedly ^pOor;* the 
land of little value— that the difficulty is to gat people' to Culti- 
vate iton any terms— and that the cliltivation ^B'kept up by 
forcing, by. .Government advances, &c. &c. And, (indeed/ ilo One 
wjio has any experience of these matters can wonder that itfshbuld 
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be so. The idea of the British Government undertaking td 
perform the duties of immediate landlord throtygfibut a great 
country, discarding air the'; assistance - 'of the patent which We 
found, the self-contained communities, and dealittg’siii&ly with 
each wretched cultivator, is, ' to ’ one • who knows the trbuble and 
difficulty"}]of managing in this:* way hut two or thre'e -nllage'S, 
quite absurd; ' AU experience, as well as all reason, is against it. 
Any indigo -planter who has a. village or two cotdd tell the weary- 
work, the coaxing and bargaining, and the management, the 
favourable leases given to some cultivators, the bad debts left by 
others; the thousand and one details of managing a village on thtti 
system ; and tho idea of one man so managing a couple of thousand 
villages is perfectly monstrous. . . . Only imagine one collector 
dealing directly with 150,000 tenants, hot one of whom has a 
lease, but each pays according as he cultivates and gets a erdp, 
with reference to his cattle , sheep , and children , and each of whom 
gets a reduction if he- can make out a sufficiently good Case. . * . 
it is generally agreed that the abuses of the whole system, and 
especially that of remission, is something frightful \ and that the 
opportunities of extortion, peculation, chicanery, and intrigue of 
all kinds are unbounded ; while the reliance of the Madras 
collector on informers by no means mends the matter.’ 1 1 ' 

This, reader, is the “excellent revenue system l of great advan- 
tage to India , inasmuch as what goes into the pochets ofindividmls 
in this country goes there into the coffers of the State , and the country 
is pro tanto exempt from taxation /” Now from such excellent 
revenue systems, may the Lord deliver us ! I have said that the 
true theory (l was established at last ; but it was not a new theory 
— correct views .had been held by individuals even before Lord 
CornwaJUfl’s “ Perpetual Settlement,” and had been proclaimed by 
authority before the adoption ; of the ryot war system hr Madras. 
But it \yas reserved for one eminent man to collect into &> focus 
all the scattered proofs which existed of the real nature of the 
Indian land-t&^#*l<l to establish the true theory on a basis which 
has never since been shaken, by a book published in 1880. This 
author, Lieuk-*(JeneraI Briggs, after having been the confidential 
assistant, ©f Mr. Tllphinstone, in all the difficulties of; the second 
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Mahrutta war, was employed at;, its close to settle large districts 
of the Peishwa’s country, which gave him an unusual insight into 
the details of native administration ; he afterwards enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of extending and maturing his observations as resident 
at various native courts, and during a mission to Persia, /and- he 
brought to his task not merely the resources of a first-rate 
Oriental scholar, but the experience of a practised administrator 
and the caution of a diplomatist. The method pursued in his 
work was to travel bit by bit, over the whole surface of India, 
illustrating the true theory by an immense mass of historical 
testimony, native and European; which no writer has ever 
attempted to answer. I have not space to go into the detaijs of 
this work, but the sum of its proofs was as follows : — 1st. That 
the integrity of private property in land had been recog- 
nised in every village in India. 2nd. That Government had no 
right whatever to the land, but only to a share in its produce, 
that is to a tax, which did not affect the proprietary rights any. 
more than the land-tax affects our rights in England. 3rd. That 
the Government share or tax was so defined and limited both 
by Hindoo and Mahommcdan law, that Government had no title 
of precedent (except revolutionary ones) for taxing the people 
at discretion, and no more right to claim -the property* of the 
land and tako its “rent,” than a tithe-owner has to claim 
another man’s , estate because it pays him tithe. 4th. That the 
native institutions themselves, afforded a broad basis for our 
administration, and the only one on which wo could establish a 
durable empire. A series of articles by the same author, adding 
new p/oofs of the correctness of tho above ’shews, have recently 
been published in the “Indian News” journal, Nos, 227 to 233. 

Tho abovo work produced a strong impression on the mind 
of one of the most illustrious politicians of that' day, Lord Wm. 
Bentinch, who at length saw, happily for some of the natives, 
that the land in India was held oh exactly the same conditions 
as those in which a man possesses a house, or .a . horse, or a dog, 
or land, or any other property in England-, namely, that the 
Government-might assess it to pay a settled tax^and attach and 
sell it if the tax was. not paid ; but that this fax ' was mo more 
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« rent ”.m India than it is in England. The fact is that tax and 
rent are two things different in their nature, and acted upon 
inversely by given circumstances; for '.instance, rent, or the 
annual premium paid for the use of land, ‘increases per head -with 
the increase of population — tax, or the annual contribution to 
the expenses of the State, as a rule diminishes per head' With 
Ihe increase of population ; and in this way the taxes of England 
have been very much lightened per head in the last half century. 

But to return to Lord Win. Bentinck ; this enlightened and 
sincere friend of the natives, when Governor- General of India, 
look the first opportunity of embodying the recommendations : 
of the above work in a series^ of regulations, which he sent to 
General Briggs, then Resident at Nagpore, for correction, and 
which were the foundation of the North-Western Settlements. 

1 must refer the reader to Mr. Campbell’s book for the detail 
hut the principle of these settlements was to ascertain and define 
first, the extent, nature, and value of. the lands, and the rights of 
their owners, and .then, securing the rights of these owners, to 
settle the tax on a modorate assessment for a term of thirty years, 
liable to a fixed decennial increase if a certain quantity of fresh 
land is brought into cultivation, at . the same time carefully 
preserving the native institutions, that is- to say the village system, 
working through that , and collecting the tax; from the representa- 
tives of the different villages. 

And now, what- does the reader think of the Government 
forcing its Madras system upon Bombay, not only in spite of 
Mr. Elphinst one’s strong opposition, but in spite of his strongly 
expressed opinion in favour of the village system (for he antici- 
pated long before the conclusions of Lord Win. Bentinck), and* 
lei the reader think, of the Government ’ doing this about the 
timo when^it was * compelled to avow the ruinous consequences 
of the “ excellent revenue system,” in Madras ! However,' imeh 
was the case ; aiM f although Mr* El ph instone’s great name 
enabled him, to resist ryotwar settlements as long as he was 
Governor, the doom of the ryots was sealed when- he went home, 
and the “excelfcnt revenue system ” was socto-.after introduced 
in Bombay; Qf codrse this method of “wholly untaxing” the 
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people by taking their rent, soon reduced them to a state of 
pauperism iu Bombay, as it had done in Madras, and not until 
they were so reduced, did the Government agree to any reduction 
in the assessment; 

A revision,* meaning a reduction, of the assessment is now 
going on in Bombay, but has only yet gone over the southern 
portion of the Presidency, and it is stated in the “ Friend of 
India,” of October 21, 1852, that before this revision, “ no ryot 
ever knew one year what he might have to pay the noxt, and 
whatever he paid, or whatever exertions he might be induced to 
make, he still found an unaccountable amount of arrears hanging 
over his head. There was no rich landowner to stand between 
him and the Government, no capitalist to bear the first pressure 
of a bad season, but he just scrambled on from year to year, and 
took to flight when the grievance became too great to bear. 
The collection was, in fact, based upon the same principle as that 
which to this day governs taxation in Egypt, viz. to take from the 
peasant everything that can be squeezed out of him and then to 
make a merit of remitting the remainder.” 

With regard to “ rich landholders ” and “ capitalists,” I ha v e 
alluded to 'the progressive destruction of the native aristocracy 
in my sixth chapter ; and the ruin of the country gentlemen and 
principal farmers by- our over assessment is noticed in Mr. 
Giberne’d evidence before the Commons’ Committee of 1818 ; 
also in a letter dated 1849, from a gentleman high in the 
.tJorapany’s service, quoted by Mr, Bright, in the House of 
Commons, saying: “many of the best families in the province who 
were rich and well to do when we came into Ouzerat , in 1807, 
have now scarcely clothes to their bacJcf fyc, Sfc. 

I will conclude this chapter by exposing the sfHtgd, fallacy, 
worthy of a bureaucratic Government, which assjuswi that a 
land-tax is the best of all faxes, and the Indian revenue must 
depend upon it. In the first place if cannot depend 'npom it, 
for it is notorious that the Government cannot tax the land 
anymore, and* the Indian finances are now m a state of the 
most dangerous ’embarrassment from the insufficiency of the 
r ereajpfy’ i In the second place, a land-tax is not the best of all 
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taxes, not only because Adam Smith and others have shown that 
a money tax on land must soon become unequal, but because it 
is a direct tax on produce, which is always the form of taxation 
least productive to the Government and most oppressive to the 
people. To say that it is u best ” to raise three-fourths of the 
revenue by a direct tax on produce in India, while wo only raise 
one-fifth of the revenue by direct taxation in England, is a gross 
and glaring contradiction. Yet, conceive our adopting the 
“best” principle and attempting to raise three-fourths of our 
own revenue by a direct tax on the land ? Why, the Customs 
alone pay above twenty-two millions of our net revenue ! so 
that the system is evidently absurd in our own case, or that 
of any other civilisod nation* which a Bureaucracy calls best 
in India ; though it is really quite as absurd there as any- 
where else— and it has led to the cmel over-assessment of the 
people, and the perpetual grasping of the Government for 
more direct revenue, by confiscating Native States and the 
landed properties of the Native aristocracy, without saving tho 
Indian finances after all from falling into a situation of extreme 
peril. 

How different is this result from that obtained by a Native 
Government which encouraged the commerce of its subjects. 
General Briggs lias shown that one of the wealthiest Native 
States, before our time, that of Malabar, had no land-tax at all, 
and had a very large revenue without one. Yet the Bureaucracy, 
as 1 will endeavour to show in my sixth chapter, have done 
everything to destroy, and nothiilg to help the commerce of the 
natives. I am reminded by the subject of this chapter, of one 
of the effects which would ensue, if commerce was possible, to 
the natives of India. It is notorious that they have a passion 
for wearing gold ornaments, and to such a degree, that these used 
to he a sort of criterion of their family wealth ; and it is stated 
in a pamphlet by a late member of the Bombay Government, 
and has been confirmed to me by several old Indians, that under 
the operation of the “ excellent revenue system,” which ground 
them down, till^it was reported by a Revenue Commissioner 
before tuc late revision of the assessment, that u tho straits to 
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which the cultivators were reduced, were not merely those of the 
most coarse and homely fare, but he believed the far greater 
proportion could not afford for themselves one daily . plentiful 
meal, of any sort of grain, throughout the year:” — under this 
process, of course, their gold ornaments and every atom of gold 
has disappeared from among them. Now, the consequence of a 
considerable reduction of the assessment in the South of Bombay 
has been to cause a vast increase of cultivation and a glut of 
produce, which absolutely rots in tho interior for want of a 
market, and brings back the old, difficulty of finding money to 
meet the assessment. Yet if commerce was possible to these 
people, and I will endeavour to show in my sixth chapter that it 
is impossible, not only could tlioy sell their produce, but they 
would get back all their family treasures, and share with other 
civilised nations in the benefits arising from tho sudden and 
enormous increase of the precious metals. 

However, it is hopeless to ask the Home Government to 
encourago the commerce of the natives. It is impossible for any 
man to judge of tho unfitness of a Bureaucracy to comprehend 
the interests or conduct the affairs of a great empire, without 
having had to deal with the Home Government of India. 
Burke’s description of the statesmanship of a Bureaucracy is 
not in the least exaggerated : “ there is no trade so vile and 
mechanical as Government in their hands. A large, liberal, and 
prospective view of the interests of states, passes with them for 
romance ; and the principles that recommend it, for the wan- 
derings of a disordered imagination. Littleness in object and in 
means to them appears soundness and sobriety.’* It is in vain 
to ask such a class as this for any enlightened measures of 
Government, It is in vain to prove to them, year after year, 
that such a return of part of the taxes in public works, as is the 
undoubted right of the people who have been “ wholly untaxed” 
by taking their “ rent,” that this would produce an increase in 
the Indian revenues, of which no man could foresee thejend— 
that it would re-establish the finances; relieve the cultivators; 
restore the capital we have exhausted ; and replace the trade me 
have destroyed. All such appeals, either in private or in the 
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Court of Proprietors, are rejected as a romance, and resented as 
an intrusion : 

“111 have my bond ; I will not hear thee speak ; 

111 not be mado a soft and dnil-eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not ; 

I’ll have no speaking; I will have my bond.” 

So they will indeed! they arc now goading on the Bombay 
Government to soizo the Enams in that Presidency ; they havo 
1 iiken away many of theso estates which had been in the same 
families for centuries ; and as I show in my sixth chapter, they 
an* in a course of confiscating the territories of Native Princes, 
iil lose dynasties date in some of the .Rajpoot States from 
2000 years back, and whose ancestors resisted Alexander tho 
Great. 

To bring these tilings borne to tho reader, let me suggest a 
parallel case in England, to what we do in India. Our “great 
Duke,” and our only one, has just passed away from amongst us. 

[ leave his services to the record of history and the praises of 
posterity ; my business is only with a certain estate given to the 
Duke and his heirs by the nation, to reward theso senices. Now 
let me propose to my countrymen, to show our national gratitude, 
by pauperising the present Duke and Duchess of Wellington ; and 
to show our honour and good faith by confiscating Strathfteldsaye. 
Is the reader shocked at such an idea ? but it does not shock our 
Indian Government in the least. Docs the reader think the 
present Duke’s title to his property is something sacred. ? but so 
is a native gentleman’s title to his Euam. Does tho reader think 
the confiscation of Strath lieldsaye would be a very meagre addition 
to our revenue, after all? but we see in India that a number of 
estates taken in this way, do something. Can the reader still 
hesitate ? has he yet another scruple ? will he say that no empire 
can be durable which is not just ? why then, in God’s name, let 
him help to stop the injustice of our Indian Government. 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 

It was one of the greatest evils of the Ryot war settlements, 
that they subverted the indigenous municipal institutions of the 
country. These institutions had formed the basis of every 
successive empire in India for ages ; and they were so rooted in 
the hearts of the people, that when allowed to retain their 
cherished privilege of local self-government, they were com- 
paratively indifferent to the title, or creed, or nationality of their 
rulers, and indisposed to political combination, because they 
enjoyed a simple and satisfactory administration of civil and 
criminal law. However, the English, who first acquired territory 
in the most disorganised part of India, and were then entirely 
ignorant of the systematic structure of native society— the English 
rashly assumed that an ancient, long-civilised people, possessing 
the elaborate mechanism of old governments, suited to their 
manners and domestic circumstances, grown into a second nature 
by custom, and to this day working admirably under good rulers 
— that such a people were a race of barbarians who had never 
known what justice was until we came among them, and that the 
best tiling we could do for them was to upset all their institutions 
as fast as we could, and among others their judicial system, and 
give them instead a copy of our legal models at home. Models, 
be it remembered, against which we have been inveighing for at 
least a century and a half, and which have at length become so 
odious that we have radically changed a great part of them, and 
may possibly condemn still more. But even if the technical 
system o^English law had worked well at home, it would have 
boon the grossest political empiricism to force it on a people so 
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different from ourselves as every Oriental people are ; and con* 
sidering that it did not work well, even at home, the reader may 
conceive the irreparable mischief it has done in India. It is 
lamentable to contemplate the pictures given us of its demoralisa- 
tion of the natives ; and the more so, because this demoralisation 
is progressive, so that the worst results are found in our oldest 
possessions. 

There w r as some excuse for the Government which introduced 
this system of “artificial technicalities/* in its profound ignorance 
of every native institution, including those rational methods 
of dispensing justice peculiar to the country. But nothing 
can excuse the Government, of the present day for main- 
taining such an abuse; nothing can even account for such 
mal- ad ministration, except the fact, that the Home Government 
is an irresponsible Bureaucracy. AVhat makes this disregard of 
the rights of tho natives (their right to be well governed) more 
flagrant in the present instance, is the fact that ample information 
has long since been supplied to the Government of the evils of its 
own judicial system and the merits of the native one. Indeed 
this last has been retained, and is working with complete success 
in the latest of our territorial acquisitions ; for somehow or other 
\\o always know how to give the native good government, when 
we have strong motives for doing so : as in the Punjab, w here it 
is our interest to conciliate a martial' people, newly brought under 
our sway; and in Mysore, where it is our interest to reconcile 
them to the prospect of absorption. But, says Mr. Campbell, the 
Pnnjaub “ having had the benefit our previous experience, the 
best systems have been introduced.” This is no excuse for the 
Government, but an aggravation of its injustice. Equity would 
require that the unfortunate people at whose expense our expe- 
rience has been gained, should be among the first to benefit by it. 
For it has cost our old provinces dear, this experience ! Wo have 
experimented upon Hicir population, as if in corpore vili, while we 
^ere finding out what were “the best systems;” and now wo 
have found them out, we do not give these unfortunate people the 
benefit of them, t 

However, I object to the. W'ord “introduced” in the above 
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sentence. Mr. Campbell’s partiality for the Civil Service leads 
him to speak of our successful administration of the Punjab, 
as if the Civil Service had invented a revenue and judicial 
system which we have only adopted, and which is some centuries 
older than our empire in India. Long before we knew any- 
thing of India, the fabric of native society had been characterised 
by some peculiar and excellent institutions, viz., by a municipal 
organisation, providing a most efficient police for the administration 
of criminal law, while the civil law was worked by a simple process 
of arbitration, "which either prevented litigation, or else ensured 
prompt and substantial justice to tho litigants. It may bo wortli 
while to add some details on the subject of these institutions. 

The village was the germ of ihe whole political system of 
native States. The constitution of a village was the model of 
that of a town consisting of more than one pariah ; and so on, 
till the village becamo a city ; each branch of the municipality 
increasing as the community enlarged, until the single smith or 
carpenter of the village was represented by tho guild of his trade 
in the city ; and in every case tho freeholders forming a corpo- 
ration which managed the municipal revenues and police, and was 
the organ through which tho Government transacted its business 
with the people. As a rule, all over India, there were three 
classes of ryots or cultivators in every village : 1st, the free- 
holders or proprietors of the soil ; 2nd, a class like copyholders, 
who rented of tho lirst, but could not sell nor be turned out of 
their holdings while they performed their engagements ; 3rd, a 
class of tcnants-at-will ; the mechanics, police, &e., w ero paid 
partly by tax-free lands, and partly by a fixed portion of the 
produce of each field. Of the above, the landlord class alone v r as 
responsible to the Government for the taxes, which were assessed 
on each member of this body by its elective council, and the 
surplus rent, after paying Government dues and municipal 
expenses, was divided among the freeholders, in proportion to 
their share, large or small, of the property : but there was 
nothing like “ communism in this division, except the sort of 
communism we have in many parishes in England, viz., a free- 
holder's right of pasturage on the village common, where there 
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happened to be suck a thing. The two most useful functionaries 
in this municipality were the head-man and the record-keeper ; 
both generally hereditary officers, but requiring the confirmation 
of Government. The head-man was the village magistrate, tax- 
gatherer, coroner, &c., and had a limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, though in the village council, he was simply “ primus 
inter pares.’ ’ The record-keeper was quite as important an 
officer as the first, for nowhere in the world wero the records 
kept with more accuracy and statistical detail than in India. 
The village books contained a register of every field, with 
dimensions, names of owners, crops sown, &c., with every 
particular of the possession or alienation of real property by 
sale, heritage, or transfer, ani as the sale of land was one of 
the most formal processes in all the native institutions, and every 
circumstance of the transaction was recorded, it was comparatively 
easy to ascertain the truth in cases of disputed right. Finally, 
the village chief and record-keeper were represented by correspond- 
ing functionaries at the head of each native district or county, 
who thus connected the local with the general administration, and 
wt re the organs of communication between the Government and 
the people. For instance, in the imposition of any new tax, the 
native Governments always took care to obtain first the assent of 
the local authorities; stimulating their self-interest on such 
occasions, and profiting by their influence over the people. 
Whereas, our Government has sometimes goaded the natives into 
open resistance, by making them feel that they were neither 
represented nor consulted in its arbitrary imposition of new 
taxes. It was the county chiefs spoken of above, whom Lord 
Cornwallis mistook for great land-owners; though they wero 
really only great tax-gatherers ; and to whom he transferred the 
landed property of their districts by his Perpetual Settlement. 

But certain conditions were exacted from these municipalities 
under the native system in return for the privilege of self-govern- 
ment. Each community was responsible for a due performance of 
its police duties, under heavy penalties; as wore formerly the 
“ hundreds,” in ^England. They w r ere bound to produce or trace 
the perpetrators of robberies or outrages committed within their 
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limits, or else to make good the amount lost, or submit to a 
fine imposed by the Government; and partly owing to this 
responsibility, partly to the peculiar fitness for their employment of 
the Aborigines who fulfilled the police duties, there was no part of 
the municipal institutions of an Indian village more perfect than 
its police system. Marvellous stories are related of the sagacity 
of this native police, who have been known to trace criminals from 
one county to another, sometimes for weeks together, until they 
succeeded in apprehending them, and wherever we have destroyed 
the native institutions and disorganised this force, a great increase 
of crime has bcefi the consequence. Bengal is a melancholy case 
in point ; and I must continually direct the reader’s attention to 
the fact that wherever we have up*set the. native institutions, and 
put inventions of our own in their place, it has produced a great 
and progressive increase of crime. But it was in the administra- 
tion of civil law that the merits of tho native system were most 
conspicuous. The J udges were appointed by the King, and sat 
as his representatives, and the central courts in the capital, and 
local courts in the districts, corresponded to the old European 
model : with this difference, that as there was no set of function- 
aries in the Native Courts, as attorneys and special pleaders, 
whose livelihood depended on their practice, the Indian judges 
had a motive for suppressing litigation, and they maintained a 
system of arbitration, comparatively inexpensive to the litigants, 
greatly facilitated by the exact and minute record of real property, 
and scarcely over leadiug to appeals to a higher Court. 

It is worth while to add a sketch of the forms in Native Civil 
Couits; as they are still existing and working to admiration, 
wherever w r e have not destroyed the native institutions and 
introduced our system of “ artificial technicalities.” After the 
plaintiff’s petition is received by the judge, be must attend when 
it is read in court, to answer any interrogatories the judge chooses 
to put to him. The defendant is then summoned and required to 
answer in writing, and it is the duty of the judge, at this stage of 
the proceedings, to endeavour to effect an arrangement or com- 
promise, and obtain from the parties mutual releases ; in which 
case, this first process is final. Failing in this, the judge proposes 
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to them an arbitration of friends, generally accepted when the 
parties are dealing fairly with one another — and then the forms of 
a regular trial are enforced by an officer of the court, who has 
power to compel the attendance cf witnesses, the production of 
papers, &c. ; the award is made a rule of Court, aM this second 
process is final too. Whon one or both parties refuse this method, 
they are required to give securities, the one to prosecute, the 
other to defend the, case. The Court then summons a number of 
individuals of the same profession o^ rank as the parties, out of 
whom a certain number are selected, any of whom the plaintiff or 
defendant has a right to challenge ; the Court deciding on tho 
validity of objection. The parties are then required to sign an 
instrument agreeing to submit Idieir cause to this jury, and pay a 
certain fine to Government if they appeal against the decision 
(this meaning appeal costs), and after the hearing of the cause, 
before the decree is passed, they arc required to sign an affirmation 
of the fairness of the proceedings. An officer of the Court attends 
to regulate the forms, as in the Arbitration Courts, and in this 
way several suits maybe conducted simultaneously in the same 
Court. Whcu the decree is given, the judge awards their costs 
to jurors, witnesses, &c., and decides who is to pay thorn. In the 
event of an appeal, the appellant must enter into recognizances to 
pay the expenses, but an appeal beyond the district seems to be 
unheard of, and this simplo mode of dispensing justice, minus 
English law and attorneys and special pleaders, is to this day 
completely successful. It is not that lawyers do not exist in 
Native States, but that the Court alone can summon them, if it 
requires their advice or assistance ; the parties cannot hire them 
under the native system, as they do under our system, to defeat 
the ends of justice. 

Such then is the native judicial administration as it still exists 
in many parts of India, and did exist everywhere ; and so well did 
it work, that Mr. Elphinstone can only account for “ the flourishing 
state of the Mahratta country,” in spite of the obvious detects in 
its government, by attributing it to the judicial part of the native 
institutions. A^d now, in lieu of this simple and rational mode 
of dispensing justice, wo have given the natives an obscure, 
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complicated, pedantic system of English law, full of. lt artificial 
technicalities,” which disable the candidates for justice from any 
longer pleading their own cause, and force them to have recourse 
to a swarm of attorneys and special pleaders, that is of professional 
rogues, according to Mr, Campbell, to conduct their cases, by 
which means we have taught an ingenious people to refine upon 
the quibbles and fictions of English lawyers, and become such 
adepts in the science, that the course of justice, civil as well as 
criminal, -is utterly confounded in a maze of artifice and fraud, and 
the natives, both high and low, are becoming more and more 
demoralised, as they become more dexterous in applying all the 
“ sharp practice” of English law. 

The author of “ Modern India” has given a very graphic 
description of our system, but I can only find room for an outline 
of his revelations. He says that some men go out from Hailey- 
bury, who are not, and never can be, fit for the duties of the Civil 
Service ; that in the course of promotion, men are changed from 
one department to another with a totally diiferent set of duties at 
every step — frequently posted to different parts of the country 
where they do not understand the language of tho people ; and 
that they only hold the same olfico on an average for two or three 
years without interruption, which gives little opportunity for 
acquiring the local knowledge necessary for administrative duties. 
As the rule, promotion goes by seniority, and so the most 
indifferent officers attain a certain rank hi time, and the higher 
appointments are sometimes long blocked up by elderly men, 
never brilliant and now inefficient, w r orn out in body, mind, or 
temper, yet who cannot, or will not retire. 

When a collector is old enough, ho is made a judge — and to 
this step there is almost no exception if it is wished for. “ It 
seems to be considered, that if at this time of lifo a man is fit for 
anything at all, he is fit for a judge ; and if he is fit for nothing, 
better make him a judge and get rid of him ; for ouce in that 
office he has no claim to farther promotion by mere seniority 
alone.” Altogether, it happens that few above mediocrity remain 
to be judges, and of those who do, many are disappointed men ; 
and in both divisions of tiie Bengal Presidency they are promoted 
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to be judges late in life, with no previous experience whatever of 
the principal portion of their duties, civil justice. 

These judges are nervous, captious, and timid; disposed to 
overstrain forms and exaggerate technicalities, and to rush into 
the extreme of legal niceties and quibbles ; they are unwilling to 
convict on reasonable evidence — some, unable to make up their 
minds, and thinking acquittal tho safest course — some, con* 
sidering themselves charged with the interests of the prisoner as 
opposed to the magistrate, and seeking for every argument for 
acquittal, substantial or technical ; and finally they are prone to 
feel that their consequence depends upon actively interfering with 
and checking tho magistrates, and to give prisoners the benefit of 
every doubt on their minds, reasonable or unreasonable, rather 
than face the responsibility of convicting them. “Transferred to 
the superintendence of a large judicial machinery, after having 
spent the best of their years and energies in other employments, 
it is hardly to he expected that they would well perform so 
difficult a task.” Such being the judges, let us see what are 
the law’s. 

Tho criminal law is a patchwork, made up of pieces engrafted 
at all times and seasons on a groundwork of native codes, nearly 
covered and obliterated ; in fact, by practice and continual 
emendations, there lias grown up a system of our own, and the 
ft adder Court, composed of the judges described above, are in 
i ho habit of issuing authoritative “constructions” of regulations 
and points of practice: but successive judges pretty often vary 
their constructions. In the civil law the Government has scarcely 
interfered at all in the laws regulating property; but precedents 
and “ constructions ” have swelled out into a large and compli- 
cated legal system, quite undigested and unarrauged, and the 
judges of one day are constantly altering the constructions of 
their predecessors. Such, then, being the judges, and such the 
laws, and the police being inefficient, except in the Punjab, 
where “the wholesome ancient system ib more exactly adhered 
to,” let us see how tho system works, and first in criminal law. 
It appears that ^he magistrate has greater facilities for eliciting 
the truth than tho judge ; by questioning the witnesses, whose 
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evidence ia all taken down in writing, and ascertaining that they 
understand what is recorded ; and the author hardly ever knew 
evidence to he at all perverted where the parties, the magistrate, 
and the witnesses all spoke and understood the same language. 
Moreover, in the new territories there is a hahit of confessing 
among the people ; though this is exchanged for a habit of denial 
ill the clearest cases when they find out the riiany judicial chances 
of escape under our system. Altogether in new territories, an 
efficient and experienced official can very well get at the truth in 
most cases ; hut there is a great deterioration in the course of 
time, from which Mr. Campbell infers that lying and peijury are 
quite as much due to our judicial institutions as to the people. Jt 
appears that the judge prefers deliberate statements as the best 
legal evidence ; while the magistrate can to some extent ascertain 
the character and history of the witnesses, and does a good deal 
towards weighing them properly. But still experienced criminals, 
and especially the professional attorneys about the Courts, do 
much to bafflo him; witnesses are sent up well crammed and 
cautioned to tell a connected story, and not to tell too much; 
and when the case after a long interval goes to the judge, the 
evidence is worth literally nothing. AH the witnesses are 
thoroughly well up in a thrice-told tale. Nothing is to be made 
of strings of such witnesses directly contradicting one another. 
The judge can get little more out of them. To him a witness is a 
witness, and he knows nothing else about him. “ The civil courts 
are the great schools for perjury, and in our older possessions 
false witnesses for criminal trials can easily be procured from 
thence.” At the trial one of the magistrate’s clerks does the 
mechanical duties of a prosecutor, and nothing more. The prisoner 
may produce any number of fresh witnesses he pleases, arid %as a 
right to counsel ; although there is none for the prosecution, and 
“ the professional advocates are the -most unscrupulous 'of men.” 
finally, though the form of a jury is preserved, the judge 
generally puts into the box some of the pleaders, and such people 
about the Court — intimates to them very broadly his opinion 
they always agree with him — and there is no morf trouble. Under 
this system there is a great increase of crime ; most marked in our 
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oldest possessions ; and “ the Dacoits have now got the better of 
tho laws ! ” It would be very odd if it were otherwise ! 

Now let us see what is the system in civil law.. When the 
plaint is lodged,* which is generally long, rambling, circumstantial, 
exceedingly exaggerated, and full of irrelevant matter, a notice is 
served on the defendant, or stuck up in the village where he is 
supposed to reside, requiring him to file an answer in a certain 
number of days. If he does so, the plaintiff is called upon for a 
replication, the defondant for a rejoinder, and so on, each paper 
containing all kinds of assertions, accusations, and technical 
objections, and refusing to admit the plainest facts. This being 
completed, issue is supposed to be joined, that is to say, the judge 
has before him a mass of the mSst prodigious contradictions which 
unscrupulous subtlety can deliberately prepare in writing, and 
great quantities of irrelevant matter, and then he appoints a day- 
fur trial. Issues of law and fact are all joined at the same time. 
In the trial the judge is not permitted himself to make any effort 
towards the discovery of the truth. Everything is left entirely to 
the management of the parties and their professional advisers, 
who avail themselves of every weapon, fair and unfair. Perjury, 
forgery, and fraud, are altogether rampant in tho civil courts ; in 
fact, the whole system is one of highly porfected fencing with such 
weapons. The parties marshal up their own prepared witnesses, 
produce their own documents, and apply for reference to particular 
records. The judge would not on auy account refer to the records 
of his own or tho collector’s office, except on special application 
from one of the parties. He scrupulously restricts himself to the 
K'orst evidence, and having heard that he decides as he best may. 
If either party commit any error of form, it is fatal to his cause. 
If the defendant does not appear in the manner required, the 
decree goes against him by default, and the first he hears of it is 
hi the seizure of his lands and goods, after which ho has no 
legal remedy. In execution of decrees personal property is 
distrained, &c. Against the possessor .of landed rights the process 
is exceedingly simple. They are at once sold by auction without 
reserve to the highest bidder in satisfaction of the decree ; or if 
certain rights are decreed, they are at once made over by precept 
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addressed to the collector, who must implicitly obey, however 
inequitable he may know the decision to be, and however 
inconsistent with the rights of others. Such then is the system 
of civil law, and the worst of it is, we have succeeded in giving the 
natives a taste for this system of “ artificial technicalities, which 
thrives amazingly; and as most people are frequently involved m 
litigation in some shape or other, the whole country is demoralised 
by it, and the lowest villagers are becoming up to many “ dodges 
of the law. Finally, our author says, “the judicial oath as it is 
used, does not in the very least affect the evidence. And yet this 
is not because the religious sanction of an oath is unknown to the 
people. On the contrary it was nowhere stronger, and this is 
another of the changes caused by bur system. In a new coifntry 
I found that a solemn oath was astonishingly binding, not gabbled 
out lightly as an everyday matter in the courts of justice, but 
taken oil rare occasions, after the fashion of the people themselves. 
But such biuding oaths do not exist in our older provinces. The 
judicial oath is much too common-place an affair to carry weight, 
and the people seeing perjury practised with impunity, become 
used to it. The longer we possess any province the more common 
and grave does peijury become.” 

Such then are our judges, and laws, and administration of what 
is called civil and criminal justice in India. And the maintenance 
of this demoralising system is the moro iniquitous that Govern- 
ment is aware of the evil, and conscious of the remedy. That 
remedy has been applied in the Punjaub, and the reason for 
adopting it is thus stated by Mr. Campbell “ After a long trial 
of the working of the old courts, it may be supposed that the 
Government was little inclined to extend their operation, and the 
system was so radically vicious that there was no amending it 
except by altogether sweeping it away and commencing de novo" 
He then gives the details of the Punjab administration which 
the reader will find is the same native system * described in the 
beginning of this chapter. The remedy then, and the only one, 
is to return to that local self-government, and simple mode of 
administering justice^ indigenous to the country* and congenial to 
the manners of its inhabitants. A remarkable instance of the 
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success of returning to native principles is given by the historian, 
Professor AVilson, where he relates how a Bengal magistrate 
succeeded in putting down gang robbery in the district of 
Burdwau. He says: “ The instruments employed were the neglected 
and undervalued institutions of the country, animated by skilful 
superintendence and encouragement. The landowners and head- 
men of the villages and various trades, were called upon to enter 
into engagements for the performance of those duties, which it 
was personally explained to them they were expected to fulfil, 
and the village watchmen were punished for neglect or connivance, 
aud rewarded for courage and good conduct. Attempts to deprive 
tli oni of their service lands were sedulously resisted, and the 
villagers were encouraged to give them more liberal subsistence* 
In this instance it was unequivocally shown that the co-operation 
of the people was to be had, and that when had it was efficacious. 
Notwithstanding this evidence of the feasibility of a different 
yv 8 tem, no attempt was made to act upon it on a more extensive 
scale.” No! iustead of that, in Bpito of every evidence, and 
v aming, and remonstrance from the most competent authorities, 
the Government has deliberately gone on breaking up the nativo 
system all over the country, except in the North-west Provinces 
and the Punjab, and yet, owing partly to the short date of our 
Empire in the greater part of India, and partly, to the extraor- 
dinary tenacity with which tho people cling to the most character- 
istic parts of their social structure, although we have subverted 
the fabric, we have nowhere succeeded in destroying the elements 
of their institutions. The utter destruction of a village, says 
Sir John Malcolm, and dispersion of its inhabitants for hundreds 
of miles, and for thirty years at a time, cannot prevenfits instant 
re-establishment when force is withdrawn. At that signal the 
people at once reappear, the lost records are recovered, every field 
is recognised and claimed, the hereditary village officers, even when 
infants, are reinstated, and the little municipality resumes its place 
and reasserts its nature. The village institutions, he says else- 
where, will after, the scenes they have survived, be indestructible, 
unless the strong hand of power breaks up establishments which 
have for ages- formed the basis of all Indian Governments. Yet 
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this is what the strong hand of English power continues to do in 
our old provinces ; to break up establishments which ensured the 
natives a good administration of civil and criminal law, and to 
maintain the shocking abuse of justice exposed by Mr. Campbell. 
For I ask the reader whether Buch a judicial system as this author 
describes be not an offence to God and man ? It seems contrived 
on purpose, not merely to render person and property insecure, 
and to stop the means of encouraging every kind of industry, but 
to force, as in a hot-bed, every evil tendency of the native mind; 
to paralyse confidence between man and man ; and to deprave a 
whole people as much as it is possible for laws to deprave them. 
And after the abuses of this judicial system have been notorious 
for about half a century, especially since the Commons’ Com- 
mittee Report of 1810, can Parliament pretend -to believo that 
the bureaucratic Government which has maintained them, lias 
clone its duty to the people of India ? Can Parliament venture to 
prolong the Bccret, irresponsible despotism of such a Government, 
for another twenty years ? 



CHAPTER VT. 

'INANCE AND PUBLIC WORKS, 

Some of the most sagacio'us^of princes, such as Diocletian and 
Queen Elizabeth, have 'complained 'that it wai 3 next to impossible 
for even a wise and good ruler to find out the truth, when it was 
the interest of his ministers to combine together to deceive their 
sovereign. 

Never was this more strikingly exemplified than by the mysti- 
fication of England with regard to the condition of the natives of 
India, by the bureaucratic Government to which England commits 
her authority over them. Never was it more true that, “what 
Hatters the sovereign generally forms tho misery of the people;” 
as we shall see when 1 examine what those “blessings of the 
British Buie,” which England imagines she confers upon India, 
really are P 

The most curious thing is, that although the imposture of the 
day is invariably exposed afterwards, the exposure never seems 
t<> reaeh the mass of the peeplo of this country, hut the next 
a rand deception of the Indian Government is just as* successful 
as any former oue. This reminds me of the following remarks of 
Machiavelli on the Borgia Pope : “ So simple are men, and so prone 
to obey any impulse from without, that whoever is willing to deceive 
them will always find those who are willing to be deceived. Alex- 
ander PI. nover did anything else than deceive men, nor thought 
of any thing else, and none ever asserted more confidently, or swore 
to promises better and kept them, less, than he did ; nevertheless 
Ins deceptions always succeeded, to a wish, because he understood 
that part of the business of life thoroughly.” • And this is the 
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only part of thebusinesS the^S^e^bt^t^csy seems ,to 

understand; however, if thfrlrMqp has the patlencp to^o t^ran^i 
this chapter, Twill show him that unless weientirelyAd^esniedi*- 
ately change our system, and relieve India from the’ inctybps?©| a 
Bureaucratic Government, our avoirs iivthat ^eihiid^ycai^ipibe saved 
from utter ruin: indeed will beno easy matter- te'f#0 themmow ! 

As tile home authorities always treat the. question of public 
works as one of finance, I will take -a leaf, out of their', book, 
and consider the subject in a financial point - of; view. >What 
is it that now rehders the state of the Indian finances dan- 
gerous and unsafe, and far more so than they were in 1842, 
when Sir Hebert Peel strongly expressed his alarm about them? 
It is the steady increase of debt ; tho almost invariable deficit ; 
the non-increase, the decrease in some instances, of the tax-paying 
power of the people ; coupled with the unhealthy symptom of an 
unnatural weakness in this tax-paying power, and the confession of 
the Indian Government after it has tried taxes on everything 
susceptible of an impost, that it cannot carry taxation any further. 
Is not such a condition of the finances of a groat empire enough to' 
alarm any foreseeing statesman ? 

One source of revenue lias indeed increased, and just in time 
to save us from adding several millions more to the debt, but as 
this source of revenue is one "which forms no test of the general 
ability of the people to pay taxes, although it now contributes 
about one-eighth of the net receipt of the Indian Exchequer, it 
$ddB to the danger of our situation, that this duty on opium is 
lihtle to great fluctuations, and might any day be immediately 
and finally extinguished- (one-eighth of the net revenue !) by an 
act of common sense on the part of the Chinese Government ; viz , 
by its permitting the cultivation of the poppy at home. Surely, 
when the reader- considers the actual Embarrassment of the Indian 
finances, the yearly peril of losing one^eighth of the net revenue, 
and ; the confessed inability of the Government to impose more 
Ntoxe^he must feel how deeply oiir own interests are involved in 
Pacing the finances of India bn a sounder footing ; for as-the Ease- 
stands, although it would ruin England to lose her empire' in India, 
it is threatenitfgbfir-bwn finances With ruin to he obliged-to keep ft- 
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The most startling point to English oyesis thosWl tax-paying 
power of jthe people." A comparison with our owD^fcappier 
land wiH. shiO^' fchq ’ significance ..of this fact. In England the 
peoplepay.on' an - .average £t. per head of population ■ annually 
in taxes } yet so far^ from., the 'industry of the country’s 
being erasheAby; such a- burthen, the people never were so 
prosperous- before; in oase of war they could: ; evidently 
raise' a A niuch larger sum .for the service of the State, and 
in peace the yield of the taxes increases with, such regularity 
that a Chancellor of the - Exchequer . may. calculate •, on . a 
surplus . of about two millions sterling every year. * In India 
the people pay only 5s. 4<f^per head, and, deducting the 
opium monopoly, and about half a million of tribute frpm foreign; 
States, the natives literally pay only 4s. 5d. per head of population* 
annually in taxes ; and yet by its own admission- the * Government 
cannot raise any larger sum in case of an emergency, and so far 
from the yield of the Indian taxes regularly increasing and 
affording a surplus nearly four timcB as large as that of England,, 
in proportion to the number of the people, the Indian revenue 
would be actually declining at this moment without an increase of 
territory which brings a corresponding increase of charges. 

Is it not clear that there must be something radically wrong, 
something completely rotten in such a state of things as this ? The 
people arc described by Mr. Campbell and others, as beirig full of. 
industrial energy, and “ well fitted to accumulate capital.” -.Why 
Hum are they so Wretchedly poor ? What has become and does np% 
become of their productive capital ? ,Eor it is evidently stationary - 
at an unnaturally low .ebb, if it bo not evert diminishing, >,Aye 1 , 
"o must ask it sooner or later; and the, longer we, delay the., 
greater becomes our own danger. What has become of tho, pro- 
ductive capital of India ? I am sorry to say the question opeps a, 
dark page of English history ; for it. is? impossibly to .investigate 
Hus subject without cognising the effect of foreig&mal-admini- 
stration in draining.away the capital of the natives of, India. 
Independent of the illegitimate gains of . the last century, of thq . 
enormoqs svuuaof fhoney abstracted from the country in the good*., 
| °kl times* when jt, was possible fpr, &young. ffoghshman to go out. 
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with nothing at aij, »nd.retani.„at ( the age.^.,^^1^^% * 

fortune of a million ^sterling (vide the 

Benfield, and scores of obscure “ Nabobs”) vj^ende^fte 
savings of English officials, who 

employments, in the Sta^'and go^ome,.?/ wh^ t|ey have 

realised a fortune— independent of the “resuwptiona 
estates and the gradual extinction of. the .native, princes who spend 
their incomes in the country, to make room for more English 
officials— in other words, to provide more patronage for the Home 
Government — independent of all this, there is a regular drain in 
hard cash .every year of about three millions sterling from India, 
for claims in England designated . “.the Home Charges.” 

Now, it has been said by the fiistorian. Professor Wilson, that 
the transfer of surplus revenue to England is “ an exhausting 
drain upon the resources of the country, the issue of which is 
replaced by no reflux ; it is an extraction of the life-blood from 

the veins of national industry, which no subsequent introduction 
of nourishment ^furnished to restore;” and some such effects 
must result from the annual transfer of so large a proportion of 
the produce of Indian taxes to England. To bring the case home 
' to our own feelings, let us conceive ourselves to be subjugated, 
and obliged to ship off annually, without oue farthing ol return, 
the .same proportion of our taxes, which would be more than 
eight millions sterling, to some foreign country; to' see besides, 
foreigners occupying all "the valuable appointments in our pubic 

service, and going home with their fortunes, and our great landed 
..estaes in a course of gradual “ resumption” by the Government ; 
how w#uld oui\ productive capital stand such a dram and such a 
System as,. this ? , Should we' not, at least, expect when we 
'remitted our . eight millions, to have a goo^ administration m 
return for our money/. We might 

would Jump, the peace in amnfajt ^ . 

, shpuld we not expect them, to /lc(.s(»nctlimgfor|Pt' 

..if they^prided themselves qn being a yery.CP^stmji neppll 
supe,rfor in morjility .to ourselves B ; ‘ Should fgaof o*Ppp 
have an equitable revenue system, and a salutary ftd^pjjf 

dftpfirustice, pi.&om <>" heay y.|f%!fe 





out means, o^ produ^'oii'oiic6urag;^t and n&siBtfed ?’or at the very 
leastj tMt' onr foreign'rulCrs would not crush us to the earth by 
throwing ^cruel ^and‘ Scanton "obstructions in v tho way of our 
iiiclustr^ v ? f " v l W©lX^ Modest &--these ‘ expectations may seem, they 
have all' beCn dis^ppcriiiteS'by the Goferhment of' anBftglish 
bureaucracy in'&Mj£t r J ' - vj ' v *_ ' vl f }f - x ' 

I hayVafio^^hat sort’ of* revenue and judicial ’ systems have 
been vouchsafedbo'tKe natives, and will now Show what has been 
done' for then* trade." ^ Sut first, in order r to r appreciate the 


obstacles which have mocked the hopes of the natives, and 
doomed their industry and skill and the natural blessings of their 
soil to the curse of unfruitfulngfs, it is * necessary to understand 
clearly that trade is the instrument of production. This point is 
so important, that I'lmidt be excused for dwelling upon it if little. 

Tho reason that trade, in' other words, commerce ( commutdtio 
rnercitm), or exchange, is tho instrument of production, is this : 
exchange permits that division of labour which alone gives value 
to labour, by enabling different men to obtain articles of utility 
or luxury, which they perhaps could not produce at all, or could 
only produce with great difficulty and loss of time — in return for 
other things which, from their, education or genius, or soil or 
climate, they can produce with ease. Until, therefore,’ commerce 
or exchange is introduced into a country, and as long a'S eVCry 
body is obliged to produce and manufacture everything he requires 
for his own consumption, men remain of necessity i& a. state of 


barbarism and extreme poverty, from which they , can only emerge 
iu proportion to the division of labour effected by their ^progress 
iu commerce. And in the state of barbarism or non-exchange, 
men are inclined to be idle because they can get no reward 
being industrious { but When commerce ofr exchange' introduces 
the divisidn of labour, and gives a value to labour, by offering men 
what they'd*) vet iii' exchange for thb& ' oWm productions, then the 
idleness'" of fee 

of civilised lai^dbwm asa^a^m 

that “ facility' ofexSMfe# is the vivifying principle, the very sdnl 


But, Wllintit' is fclearly t m exenange w 
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ia the infefcrumentof production, 'it becomes ey^egjt ih^ whatever 
in any country renders this instrument too expensive! to b e tts£d, 
is so far mortal to that" oOuntry’s industry ; and that in any cohfftry 
where goods cannot he brought to^marketf Without an enorinous 
waste of time and monejfrin carrying them, hundreds of mdea oyer 
u mere tracks^ then, in the same degree thkt, ther Want of roadsln 
such a country deprives the people of the instrument ’of 'produc- 
tion, viz., commerce or exchange, to the same extent it iriust forbid 
progress; it must ensure poverty; it must stop industry, and 
prevent the division Of labour ; it must neutralise • God’s blessing 
on the Soil, and tend to keep the inhabitants barbarians and 
paupers. In applying this conclusion to India, I must remind the 
reader that as trade is the instrument of production, eVery un» 
necessafy obstacle to the, trade of the natives, which the Govern- 
ment has either thrown in their way or else neglected to Remove 
in fulfilment of its acknowledged duty, has been so much positive 
repression of their means of production, and so much destruction 
of their capital. Yet I undertake to prove that the Government 
has inflicted both these injuries on the people of India; it has at 
one time thrown tho most ruinous obstacles in the way of their 
trade, and at another . time declined to remove obstacles when 
admitting that it was its duty to do so : nay, incredible as it may 
appear, it has even prevented others from doing so. And the 
consequence is, that at this day the trade of India is but a 
miserable, fraction of what it ought to be, and the pauperised 
natives cannot afford to pay taxes enough to keep the finances in 
safety, td the danger and discredit of England. As an example 
of this, it is, worth noticing that the total estimated receipts from 
the land and, sea customs of India for ,l££0r51, are; only , one 
.million, nine hundred odd thousand pounda^jfcpiuding six hundred 
odd*thousand pounds for salt, which* sinc^^ti^nction^eff duty, 
Hs fast underselling and superseding the 
and annihilating the revenue from the ssdt monojpy^ N^here 
t&A great fa’ct.h the customs of a n^|^y , empire abounding ^ 
. n&blfe dyers and to harbours ^possessing. ;$hQVs&nda v ©tfjniJes of 
.(joastj and;do&vin 1 natural products cotton, 
tea, silk, sugar, sandalwood, linseed, fiax,ri<% taltpw, WQplyl&utr 



meg, ci2mpi^,^|p^r;in4ig0,' Sudd , vast aufyW-of grains and 
fruity ^andc <mnta/ioing a natqraily ■ intelligent and industrious 
population, IfiQ'ge^ than that of all Europe, once indeed containing 
hundreds of thousands of merchants, manufacturers, and country 
gentlemen in theja$erior o£the;eountry^vhom weihave ruined,— 
the l totalx customs ;# such y an'- Empire. only yhplcL 1,974,556?, ! 
(And at the. aame time it is said that England te paying , twenty 
millions sterling a*yOar; more than necessary for. supplies^ which 
she could obtain-' at "a -cheaper rate from India).) * Ihknow it ib 
asserted in answer to the above ‘“great fact,” that, no considerable 
increase in the' customs revenue of India is possible, fo* the 
following reasons^that, the native -is contented with a little rice 
for his food, and f scanty clothing for his- dress, and his few wants 
do not dispose him to profit by the advantages of commerce. 
I should not answer such drivelling as this, if I had not observed 
that no mystification is too gross to be imposed on unthinking 
people with regard to the natives of India ; as, however, every- 
thing must be answered, I will remark — lstly, That if the native 
were so easily contented, he would be different from all the rest 
of the' human race. 2ndly, That the assertion is contradicted by 
our experience ; for whenever the natives in our employment, or 
in private occupations, gain more than the mass of the people, 
they immediately indulge in better food, better clothing, finery of 
all sorts, equipages if they can, and vying with one another in 
ostentatious entertainments, which are -rather 'astonishing hma 
people of few ivtint'B ; in short, they go on like the rest of the 
world. * 8rdly, I believe that the 'passions of vanity and seneuahty 
arc much more eom'moA temen— Isay nothing about women— 
than the passioA of AVarice, Which is’ always the vice of the smaller 
number, and to Indent blight bb ^pri)ached for extravagance on 
high feasts afrl but M foritoarice. Perhaps I ma f$& 

well gfv^oi^^amplo^ biif of fhany, to shoV that’ the few4t>mt9 Of 
the natives tfU mbbn^bine.* ' 

The *oeri#<oftW folld^hg occui^if^ ditbt by‘Mr.>Chap»rafl* 
was 4 'tribe 
Mr. ,pxfk thtewin 

a circulatio£f^i#ibbht Ante > : ( 10 , 000 ?.Xyearly 
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effect of this bn t^^ T c^4it^i/ ; «|ipearailfee r ' && comfp»IW&^e 
Otionds was reffiAttb Wife tlft'ffost year, to 

improve. Those with a.pie^df ^ofch^rCe 

covering their naked$es&f- w*re*hardly to to? Ttco#fac& with 
decont ‘ dbaWtf gbod^ Jfcoputas,v%c> carried this so 

far as td rival thd'^ydist'df the civilised Who came therewitbus. 
The Zefimdars and others Were glad to buy, when they-cpuld 1 
afford it, chintz handkerchiefs, or a piece of red broad- doth. 
Penknives, pObket-knives, and scissors, became 1 much in demand. 
The imeilledthe way, but the women soon began to fancy a ‘ sarree’ 
and a « chowlee’ Would not display their charms to loss advantage,” 
From this it appears that arncmg uncivilised people men are 
vainer than women! and that the natives are toady enough to 
profit when they can by the advantages of commereo. In fact, ■ 
India has been famous for tier commerce all through history, till 
the reign of a Bureaucracy, and the traces of former wealth; and 
even luxury, are visible all over the country. After all, thiais an 
old story that the commerce of India is not susceptible of increase. 
When it was proposed to throw open the monopoly of the Indian 
. trade in 1813, the organs of the Bureaucracy vehemently averted, 
among other pleasant things, to wit, that the destruction of the 
monopoly Would “subvert our Indian Empire,” “sacrifice the 
happiness of the natives,” and “ imminently endanger the British 
Constitution ! besides these cheerful views, they insisted upon 
it that the experience of two *eenturies had proved that the Indian 


trade could ndt in&reaxe. . '** ,4 

V % 'ell, the export of the Company was then about one- million 
Sterling, and Parliament faced the above terrors so Hurt*, to allow 
private traders to compete; with the Ooidpany, In l832, the 
'export had risen to nearly fdtrr m illkftis, and the Cfompjflty* 3 shfire 
, : of it had dwindled to 149,193& ItftOn this Parliament tookAnotker 
atep'in advance, and “snspended^'the^Company’s right , ;fc«£ t ttade, 
^ without visibly v w eadangeHhg^t& British Cbnstittttion/’ 
'theJOxport rose rapidlybb «ix milHofctKtynd V half,^ 1 '*'^^ 1 ^ 
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Ht^ter r bavin# gone so far, I may Jewell, mention what .the 
new>hmitii^And after expl aining it* $^a^|d&ough veryneryous 
at thethougbtOf “the liritish Constitution,’ 1 ’ I shall venture., J# 
propose the-removal of an obsta^e-whi^h prevents the expansion 
of Iiddi&n itrade, to' about ejg^ present, amount., Mr. 

Chapman hds- shown it tovbe. a genial statistical law, tfcat the 
consumption- of oUy manufactures by tbevarious.civilised countries 
of the World, is in .the proportion of our facilities of communication 
with the localities where those manufactures are consumed;, Thus 
the consumption of our cotton- manufactures by the British West 
Indies is of the value of about 14#. per head of the population per 
annum.; by Chili, 9#. 3d, by igrazil, 6*. 5d. ; by Cuba, 6#. 25. ; by 
Peru, 6#.-7<f. ; by Central A merica, lOd. ; by India, about 9 d.; 
and by Mexico, a country as roadless as India, and not possessing 
natural advantages corresponding to the navigable rivers of Bengal, 
by Mexico, 8d., per head per annum.* Moreover, Mr. Chapman 
lias shown that even of this small average for India, the natives 
supplied through Bombay only take one-half, becauso they want 
the means of communication, which,, to some extent, nature has 
afforded to Bengal and Agra by their rivers. . 

The unavoidable inference from the above is that our Indian 
trade is at present limited to the coasts and shores of one or two 
rivers, in that great empire, and that w© can hardly ,be 8a ^ bo 
have a trade with the interior, owing to want of means of transit 
and of tolerable communications, all over Indiu, and in every one 
of tho Presidencies, not excepting Bengal and Agra, as I will 
sliow by and by. This, then,, the want of roads, the want, of .cheap 
carriage , this is. the new limit * to the trade of, India this is the 
only reason 1 why %$e+ and, why a people, deserib^.^y 

Mr. Campbell asdudusfcriouSt^nd intelligent) and whose “,n#tive 
capitalists eagerly- embaric im nit kinds of enterprises, &n,d< why 
they ai^ for their food,’ 4 ; 

wives qf of meam qf 

I ^a^Well. <&verj^t 

witV .1 hw;rt^yohfer|ed 

that compel* t» tp encourage, anl Wist 
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themeana of. production, ampog a people,, from Whom wetdrain $9 
large a proportion of^hpi# capital, and I have 1 * shown Bow“ the 
want of roads in; any- country tends to keepits inhabitants 
barbarians and pauper^ ; , 

I must now remark tl^t dnlndia,where not onlythe princes 
but the native aristocracy, who used from religious motives to be 
most liberal in executing, public works, are fast disappearing 
under the influence of our dominion, in India aa in China, r it has 
been, the immemorial usage for the State to construct many indis- 
pensable public works for the people. In .India it is recognised 
as an historical fact that part of the revenue is received by the 
Government as trustee for the people, to .be disbursed in public 
works ; and not only Was this duty inculcated in the institutes 
of Tamerlane, and discharged by all good Mogul and Hindoo 
Sovereigns, so that the country is covered with the ruins of works 
executed' .by them, but its obligation to fulfil this duty has all 
along been admitted by the British Government in theory, though 
not reduced to practice. 

Nevertheless, one of .the witnesses Who most distinctly admitted 
this obligation before the Committee of 1848, offered some excuses 
for the neglect of public works by tho Government, and I must 
now show what they are worth. Mr. Mangles stated, that the * 
means of constructing roads, &c.,- could not be . raised » as in 
England by local taxation; and added, oh the prompting of Sir 
James Hogg, that “ with reference to the indisposition of the 
natives to anything that is new, tolls could not- well be levied on 
roads rmd canals. as a means of reimbursement/’ WeH, supposing 
thdy could not, the Government hoe always been repaid indirectly 
for any such work, by the “magical effect?,” as Mr, Williamson,, 
Ramsay called it, of ' a new road in creating wealth in India. I ' 
will give one of the instances cited to the above Committee by 
General Briggs, of the . effect of. opening a nOw ghaut >on , t the 
COmptah roadi “incomplete as the^oadwas/ the trafl3e*;o| the 
port of.Comptah during three yeaft Iliad increased from-1^0,0001 
to 400,00014 and the customtfi^idsolmcrensed from &$622. to 
the same period.” ^ * 1 V . 

, Bu^^^PiAd not tolls be levied £ Mr. Mangles Waid^ ^ the 
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Indian strenuously resists^ny ’effort afc newtaxati^J’r andcited 
the resistance r of Bareilly to a po$ce tax tofrove tKe'lict. Now 
Mr. Mangles oughtta have,k^dwn that the sedition of Bareilly 
was caused by the brutal tyranny of a low overbearing native, who 
was placed at the head of the' police by the British authorities, 
and empowered to introduce a law which should supersede the bid 
self-government of the city- ; although this ruffian had notoriously 
be£n guilty of many acts of Oppression and extortion, and was at 
that very time a public defaulter himself who for four years had 
set the. collector at defiance.- And when Mr. Mangles, said that 
similar measures of the Government were “ always resisted ik 
1’ out ranee,” ho ought to haVeJtnown that the very same measure 
which was resisted at Bareilly was adopted without the slightest 
resistance in Bengal (as in other places), because thero the 
Government conformed to the custom of the country, and intro- 
duced the measure through .the agency of the natural chiefs and 
representatives of the people ; and it is worth remarking, that the 
effect of this Government measure of substituting its own police 
for the old local and municipal police, has been the almost utter 
privation of protection and safety to person, property, or honour, 
throughout -Bengal. 

It is not the case therefore that Government 'cannot impose new 
taxes, if it introduces them according to the custom of the country^ 
and allows the people to feel that their representatives have beetf 
consulted previously ; the only real difficulty is to conceive any 
tax that would be -new in India l for everything has been taxed 
already, down to shops and implements, down to such things’ as 
fishermen's nets, workmen’s tools, and barbers’ utensils ! and this 
odious tax is Still levied in -Madras. It is no doubt true that 
public: Works cannot now be constructed by local taxation in most 
parts ,’of India, because the Government has drained the people of 
their capital by its vicious revenue system, and deprived them, of 
the pow^i-uf voluntary effort ?fOr awhile/ But if public Works 
were instructed they. cOuld'/be maintoed-by local taxation ; ' 
which '-i&npw* doingr\:&ft& good' deal hi India/' 
instance/ the 'Indian press has’ fer some time past noticed ‘tW 
fact' ofv4arg$; rtUWns <■ such' * a* - Kurrachee^ 'Surat, Mt&sborie, 
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Skihjehanpore, fceveraL othei^iindeP the Agra Government;' 
ittiiore, Broacb^elgau^'^obAffiV comlA^f&Aard one ! af&r 
feothor to avail • themseflfe’a ^ of ehfictfoerifs 'permitting them 1 to 
levy local rates for ^’unitary and ihu1i?ci^al, ; p%rposes. ‘ Agiih, 
when Lieut.- General Briggs was administering the province of 
Candeish he actually began making roads at a time when the ryots 
were better r off, by purely voluntary local contributions - and I 
have 1 known the 1 same thing done elsewhere. H Another gentleman 
Who had succeeded his father as a landowner in India, tolcf'the 
Committeo in ’ 1848' with reference to the bo-operatioxi of the 
natives in making ro&ds, “ you can do anything Vith them ‘if you. 
"only reason with theitt and show them you mean it for their 
benefit, and not for a fresh subject of taxation.” Hie added that 
local taxation might be resorted to for the maintenance of roads 
and bridges, and instanced a case where he had made a road and 
established a ferry, assigning the toll of the ferry to the main- 
tenance of the road; but subsequently the Government had 
doubled the toll on the ferry, and refused to give anything for the 
repairs of the road ; and he said that in his experience a very large 
fund raised from the tolls on ferries in Malabar, was appropriated 
as surplus revenue (contrary to an express law), and not applied 
to the making or repairing of roads. The same complaint is made 
to this day in Madras, and I shall presently notice a similar 
Complaint in Bengal. 

\ ’With regard to the natural disposition of. the natives to 
bontributo to public works, it is Worth noticing that the Indian 
journals in the different Presidencies regularly publish an 
annual list of the public works constructed by private individuals 
among ihe natives ; and one opulent Parsee merchant tif Bombay 
has actually spent in this way, on roads, bridged, tAhksr^ Wells, 
Caravanserais, schools, hospitals, religious bdificeB, 1 &c.7tbd M bii6r- 
mous sum of 130,000/. sterling. Ou a fdrmor * occasion, March, 
1850, ;,in noticing the fact that the au^ty of a rich ,f native to 
build ‘ sofee "public Work was'nftbA frustrated by the WafiVof a 
^smalP aff^ibn to the sum hd^bdiild demote ' to i^and* ip vainly 
rbcdt^mefifdtfig the Government' to enCodrftge t0§*&pfrit b^ihaking 
“up the' 'deficiency, '“The Friend ” quotes t}te following paleage 
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from Colonel Jleemap. : “ Tflie respe^^^lo merchants lay outihej* 
accumulated. w^ltfiin the' formatiopref those wo^ks which/ajiall 
secure <for thepi ^^jn geueratiou. to . generation, the blessing of the 
people of J;h^ jbowas:|n’ ^lu^ they have raided apd those r of the 
country. around.” •, / , ; ‘ wV ^ , .♦ .. • 

But tp return to Mr. Mangle^, I have shown that this gentleman 
was under a mistake when he stated that .the natives “ resist k 
l’outpnce” every attempt to impose a new tax,; but when lie 
added that “owing to.their indisposition fo, anything that i^ new, 
tolls, cannot woll he levied,” he paade a very considerable mistake 
indeed for an old Secretary of the Board of Bevenuc and an .East 
] ndia Director. In tho first place tolls on the roads, under the name 
of transit duties, but real bond fide tolls, have existed from time 
immemorial in India, and we have always levied, such tolls. In 
the second place, tolls on the ferries were established by the 
Ferry Act of 1819, which provided that the surplus profits, after 
paying the expenses of the ferry, should be applied to the making 
and .repairing of roads, bridges, &c. &c., and I have shown how 
the Government violates this law. In the third place, tolls on 
the public roads, passed by local Acts, have been in operation in 
the Bombay Presidency for more than a quarter of a century, and 
the following result of experience will show whether tolls cannot 
be looked to as a means of reimbursement. The Government 
hare made in all Western India but one hit of bridged and 
macadamised road into the interior, 72 miles long, and this is 
a road made for purely military objects, ami Leading not to any 
great ninrt for commerce, but to the garrison town at Poonah. 
Nevertheless, one toll on this road which yielded in the firs£ year 
400/., now yields regularly ab,qut .4000/. per annum, and on the 
strength of such a receipt a company was formed at Bombay for 
the purpose of making roads ip the interior as a private specula- 
tion’,, if the;jP-overnn\enh would allow them to levy tolls, whose 
amount it was to fix- itself;., which offer,, with the characteristic 
jealousy of a bureaucratic despq|i|m, the ] Government refused ! 

But the moat. unaecQpnt^^inistake of Mr. Mangles was , in 
asserting that tpir tr&nshj dutief.were such duties osv^tyi always 
existed i%^atiye .^ptes. This renders it necessary me to 
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re-establish the facts of the case, not merely to^prove that ^ 
Native transit duties were- reimpty^&dls; but ta' show that -the 
Government 1ms done all: it could' to destroy the trade of„ Indian 
and we are bounds to make the natives alb the reparation ye 
can for. such injuries. -.The only authority I will refer to is 
Mr. Trevelyan’# Beport, mentioned in terms of praise by 
fytr, Mangles. 

This report says, that as the .transit duties came to us, they 
were merely tolls on quantities, paid by instalments^ acoordjhgto 
the distance travelled, just like English turnpike tolls; so light 
that no one thought of evading them, and requiring no forms or 
permits, so that every one could come up to ‘the toll-bar without 
fear; and though different kinds of articles might sometimes be 
charged at different rates, and the number of different rates was 
much fewer than in England, the utmost the- turnpike-man could 
do was to ask a slight additional toll, and on its payment let them 
proceed, without search or detention under any circumstances. 
The Report thus describes what the Government made of these 
duties ; ufter having in its own phrase “ consolidated ” them,, that 
is, taken for their standard the whole amount of tolls levied on 
goods going the greatest distance (so that a Kensington gardener 
bringing a few potatoes to London, would have to pay as much as 
if he took them from Land’s End to Edinburgh) Government 
enacted that the toll was mot to he levied at the toll-bar, hut only 
at the Custom-houses. At these Custom-houses, which were, 
comparatively few in - number, and frequently a hundred miles off, 
the tells were to be paid and permits granted for the transport of 
gooffs, when. the Collector was at home to sign them; though as 
this functionary was often away on what he considered mueh> 
raoro important business, and the clerks required feeing to hurry" 
them; and there were, legions of ‘applicants, permits were not 
always to he had under several days-^(so that the ^Kensington 
gardener would have to go and wait a few days at Birmingham 
for A permit to bring his potato.ee to London), — “ That such should 
be the Statdfff our Customs regulations,” Aays Mr. Trevelyan, “ is 
a remarkable historical fact which will not easily* he credited by 
the nextlpReration.” 
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After the permits were granted, at the rate Of tea pep. cent, for 
metals*, and fire tp ten per cent, for other articles, with: fire per 
cent. sOxtra for what were supposed to.be the principal towns, and 
fifteen per cent. more. on Indian than English piece-goods, and ten 
per Indian than English ^ metal s • after the permits 

were granted, and the goods reached their destination, nothing 
more was required than to send to the nearest Custom-house and' 
take out w . divided permits *’ for their distribution. “ This/’ Bays 
Mr: Trevelyan, “is a fact worthy of being recorded for the 
information of posterity. If we Were to encourage swamps, or 
accumulate* mountains between the different districts of our 
country, we could ntft paralyse their industry so effectually as we 
arc doing by this scheme of finance.” 

However, when once the permits were obtained, the goods were 
as free as air, and the men at the toll-bars, happily named 
“ Chokeys,” had nothing more to do with them than simply to 
ascertain their exact identity ; that they wore - neither more, nor 
less, nor other, nor* superior in value to, nor packed in a different 
way from, the goods specified in the permits j to search them if 
they had a doubt on one of these points; to confiscate them if 
they could prove any difference ; but if they merely thought so, 
“ which they can always do,” says the Eeport, only to detain them 
till they could or would write to the collector, perhaps a hundred 
miles off, in a roadless country, and get instructions on the subject. 
F‘If,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “it were desired to depress the pro- 
ductive. power of Indian industry to the greatest possible extent, 
2ould any scheme be devised, for the purpose more effectual than 
his? . Although we have now ocular demonstration of its 
ixistoneo; yet when it has once been abolished, the world will find 
t difficult to believe that such a system could have been tolerated 

! mfon the better part of a century* 1 Remember that, reader, 
• the better part of a century. I 

But as these men.at the Chokeys evidently, had the power to 
oko the. whole trade of the. <#Untry, what sort men .did the 
internment * .provide for tkevpl&ppse? > W ondeurfu} to/ relate ! 
though they hjffi in fact no. Salary, for their pay, lees than .that of 
any workmen, was entirely swallowed up by the - necessary 
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expenses of their office in stationery, Ac. ; altho^h.therencver 
was a service, says the Beport, in such a state of . utter jfegtad* 
tion- although these functionaries were, ...universally .^H.-aad 
despised, they could not accept their places, without forfeiting all 
pretensions to character,, and . their najno was synonymous ^th < 
that of rogue; yet their post commanded a high .saleable price, 
and a place in the Customs .was looked upon as a certain & One. 
Forced, according to the Eeport, to get their living by extortion, 

their brutal tyranny and insults to, women were dmost certain ol 

impunity ; the merchant would not complain, /or he . dreaded 
nothing so much as their simply doing their duty, and acting up 
to the letter of the law, by which they could at any time stop the 
trade of the country : and the lalivo travellers and pilgrims, 
though loud enough in- private complaint, could not afford the 
time and money necessary .to go back to the spot and identify and 
prosecut* a culprit. The consequence was that the trade, the ver 
existence of the people, could only ho maintained by an universal 
system of fraud and smuggling ; the rich were obliged to carry on 
their business in collusion with the chokeymep ; the poor were 
tlroir daily victims ; and thus, by the agency of those scoundrels, 
supported by the range of patrols, did the Government “convert 
the whole surface of the country into one -clrokey, and 
' monstrous system of universal .excise subjected the mdustrrous 
part of the community to the most cruel penalties. . 

“The truly barbarous and destructive state of things, above 
described,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “had no existence . under the 
Native system;” and he reiterates that “it will appear aW 
incredible in another age that a system which belongs q# to 
times of barbarism should have been deliberately establish^ 
and obstinately persevered in by us - And while 
insists again and again .the “ utterly barbarous and t^de 
destroying effects of this system, he is quite as much shocked by 
i8r “ pernicious, effect on the national morals.” He .says, 
system may he said to he productive, of universal crime,,— ; t 
TZ * . inL s pest,- Vand he explain* how it corrupted wh 1c 
bsdy>-(6fi ihft |febple. Here J cannot-help exclaiming, shall we 01 
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from year to y£ar, upon the Indian government, and the increasing 
happiness of the Indian people, when they are all the while 
sinking into deeper poverty and wretchedness ? ” shall we for ever 
be satisfied with the solemn plausibilities of public despatches and 
llaileybury addresses, when it invariably turns out afterwards that 
the natives have been cruelly oppressed ? Will the English heart 
never beat for India, a country that has contributed so largely to 
our wealth and greatness, and to which a generous people owe so 
niueh protection, and kindness, and justice P 

To resume : Mr. Mangles took credit to the Government for 
laving abolished the transit duties, “ in consequence of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Report.” I find as usual that Mr. Mangles was 
under a mistake. ' In the first place, unless such a true friend of 
the natives as Lord William Bentinck, backed by a high 
reputation, and a strong political connexion at home, had ventured 
to call for this Report, the transit duties might have gone on to 
tin's day. In the second place, it was not the Report but the 
public scandal, and the weekly reprobation by the Indian journals 
of this “ curse of the country ; ” it was, as the “ Eriend of India” 
lias said, the constant and reiterated remonstrances of the press 
which at length forced the reluctant Government to repeal these 
duties. The reader may judge by the dates : the Report was 
dated January 1st, 1834, and these duties were not abolished for 
two years afterwards in Bengal, four years afterwards in Bombay, 
and ten years afterwards in Madras, where there was actually 
greater oppression than I have described — ten years after such a 
Report as Mr. Trevelyan’s ! Moreover, judging from the habitual 
insensibility of the Bureaucracy to the welfare of the natives, 
shown by protracted Over-assessments and other things, I believe it 
w as not merely the public scandal in the press which caused the 
abolition of the transit duties, but the argument of their assail- 
ants, that, owing to the efforts of trade to escape from such 
trammels, and the multiplication of chokeymen to prevent it, and 
its destruction of other sources of revenue, the system was 
p nding by entailing a loss of money on the Government. . 

And now is it*not shocking to feel the proved impossibility 
°f getting any such grievance as this redressed by Parliament ? 
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This is proved by experience to be the present state of the case. 
The only chance of the natives to get any bad system altered is 
that the Bureaucracy may themselves think at length that they 
are losing money by it ; but it always requires years to get any 
change made in the strongest cases : and meanwhile, until after 
the change, the public in this country are kept entirely in the 
dark as to the existence of the grievance, and mystified as usual ; 
and it is hopeless to complain to the House of Commons. In 
that House, any accusation against the Indian Government, 
though backed by as much presumptive evidence as is required 
for any grand jury presentment, is sure to be voted a bore and 
treated as a calumny. It is sufficient for one or two official men 
to get up and cite every occasion on which the Government has 
done right, omitting to mention the long previous pressure from 
without wffiich forced it to leavo off doing wrong; then to admit 
that there may be some trifles in which tho Indian administration 
is not quite perfect yet, though with regard to the particular 
grievance complained of, “ all the stories about that arc without 
foundation and, with regard to the other trifles, really Govern- 
ment is going ahead as fast as it can, and doing everything to 
make everybody happy and comfortable ; and on this sort of 
routine explanation, the few members who are left, just enough 
to make a House, these few decide that tho official is right and 
the complainant is wrong, and get rid of the subject with a 
precipitation which shows that India is the bugbear of members 
of Parliament. 

I ippeal to the debate of Juno, 1850, for proof of what I say : 
considering the excessive and all but insuperable difficulty of 
finding out anything about maladministration in India, con- 
sidering that no information can be procured except from such 
unwilling witnesses as the servants and dependents of. Govern- 
ment itself, it was evident, on the occasion I refer to, that where 
so much was proved, in spite of every difficulty, the accusation 
could be fully proved if a fair trial were allowed, and yet the 
House &t once refused a fair trial. And what is the consequence f 
That as the Bureaucracy feel that no amount' of injury to the 
natives, and no degree of danger to the interests of England 
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will induce Parliament to interfere, “it takes years of private 
reports, and then years of public notoriety and scandal, to get 
any grievance redressed in India.” Such has been the case in 
instances of the most cruel over- assessment, of the non-employ- 
ment of the natives, of the judicial system, the transit duties, and 
various other ' things, and so it promises to be in the case of 
public works. 

I will pause here to mark the progress of my argument. I 
began by showing v&y the natives might expect to have their 
means of production encouraged and assisted by their foreign 
rulers ; and why, exchange being the instrument of production, 
they might expect that our Government would do everything to 
help their trade, and nothing to repress their industry, and pre- 
vent the accumulation of their capital, when it had to support 
the annual drain to England. Nevertheless, I undertook to 
show that because the Government had thrown some obstacles in 
the way of their trade, and not done its duty in removing others, 
the capital of India had been lost, its commerce wasted away, its 
linnnecs involved, and its people broken in spirit and in fortunes. 

1 have therefore shown, first, what the Government has done 

destroy tlio commerce of India by transit duties, “ deliberately 
established and obstinately persevered in, for the better part of a 
century,” and only recently and reluctantly abolished ; and I will 
now show what injuries the Government has inflicted by not making 
roads, &c. 

It may be as well to begin by giving an example, as the 
illustration, not the measure, of this injury in the history of a 
particular branch of commerce, because the reader will then 
understand better what an oppression this bureaucratic Govern- 
ment is to the producers of India, and because there is no 
question in which it is more necessary to expose the mystifications 
of the Home authorities than the ono of Indian cotton. I will 
notice in passing the magnitude of our national interest in this 
question. Our cotton manufacture now employs one-eighth of 
fhe population of the United Kingdom, and ' contributes one- 
fourth of the whole national revenue, or more than twelve mil- 
lions sterling per annum. And such a manufacture is now 
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dangerously limited to one foreign source of supply, and exposed 
under immense and increasing competition, to the risk of a short 
crop in the one country of supply ; from which cause a loss of 
eleven millions sterling was suffered by our manufacturers in 
1850, besides the curtailing of employment and falling off of 
consumption on such occasions. Moreover, the monopoly of 
supply by America not only raises the price, hut, from the 
possibility of war, slave emancipation, &c., exposes us to the risk 
of a cotton famine in some unlucky year ; Hud, after what I have 
stated above, the reader may imagine the awful, the possibly 
fatal, effects of such a catastrophe in England, — and all this while 
India might, though she could not do it at a moment’s notice, 
send us plenty of cotton, and is only prevented from doing so 
by mal- administration. 

Now to put a stop to the trick of doubling back from one 
exploded argument to another, by which the organs of the 
Bureaucracy have made the debate endless, I will here recapi- 
tulate and answer categorically the different excuses made by 
the Government advocates for the scanty supply of Indian cotton; 
at the same time I will cite good authorities to show what a 
supply of cotton India might send to tlijs country, and to show 
that the sole cause of her not doing so is the neglect of its 
acknowledged duties by the Government. 

The latest excuse turns on freight. It is said that the reason 
why Indian cotton cannot compete with American, is the greater 
distance and excess of freight from India. An eminent politician 
told me, on official authority, that “the fact was, freight had 
more to do with the question than anything else; and the 
reduction of a halfpenny a pound or so in the freight would 
make all the difference.” Now admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that a halfpenny a pound would taake all the difference, 
T should like to know, considering freight from India 

is always less, ajid often much less than a halfpenny a pound, 
whether our men-of*war are to be employed in importing the 
cotton, or what other means we have of reducing the cost of 
freight to less than nothing ? Besides, when politicians believe 
that the reduction of a halfpenny a pound would make all the 
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difference, what dp they think of the fact that the Bombay 
Cotton Committee, composed of Government officers as well, as 
merchants, estimated the loss arising from the present defective 
mode of inland transit, caused by tho want of roads and bridges, 
as an addition to the cost of Indian cotton of a penny a pound ? 
Do they not think that if the reduction of a halfpenny a pound 
in freight would make all the difference, the reduction of a penny 
a pound in carriage > would have pretty nearly as good an effect? 
.Not that I dislike the idea of reducing the cost of freight to less 
than nothing, but I cannot recommend it till I know how it can 
bo done ; meanwhile, as I do know how the cost of carriage 
can be enormously reduced, I confine myself to recommending 
the construction of roads, bridges, canals, quays, &c. &c. I have 
one final difficulty about making a difference of a halfpenny a 
pound in freight between India and America. There lies before 
mo a report from a large importing house, dated Sept. 27th, 
1852, on the average rates of freights on cotton for the preceding 
twelve months, from India and America, and these rates are as 
follows : — 

Bombay — ^|nds of a penny per lb. 

New Orleans — jDids of a penny per pound. 

I now come to the excuse of “ residence.” The Government 
organs have repeatedly asserted that it was the fault of the 
merchants themselves that the trade in Indian cotton did not 
progress satisfactorily, because they would not establish resident 
agents in the cotton districts. > In a book published last year on 
“the Culture of Cotton in India,” by a Leadenhall-streot 
authority, this stop of establishing residents is more than ever 
recommended as being the sine gud non of success in the Ixidian 
cotton trade. Now, I might answer that it is “the nuisance of 
our civil courts, and the revenue system we have established,” 
and the difficulty of making out a title in the present defective 
state of our laws, which, according to the “ Friend of India ” lor 
July 29, 1852, most effectually prevent any European from 
embarking his capital in land. However, let us see what the 
merchants have s&id themselves, when thus charged, in fact, with 
incapacity or ill-will by the Government, for not establishing 
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residents. Their answer has been, that they have tried it on 
several occasions, and found it did not pay. Thi^ ought to be 
conclusive, for it narrows the debate to a matter of tact, and 
one would think that to such a fact there could be no reply. 
Nevertheless, the Government does attempt to answer and 
disprove this fact, by entering the market itself as a purchaser, 
and ma king speculations in -cotton, which are proclaimed with 
great triumph in the book above-mentioned, to persuade the 
public of this country that it would pay to establish residents, 
and not only pay, but yield a profit of something like fifty 
per cent. 

Now, it may seem very good-natured of the Government to go 
out of its way and engage in commercial transactions, on purpose 
to teach the Bombay 'merchants their business; the moro good- 
natured, because'hy so doing the Government violates a stringent 
provision of the law, and incurs a penalty which would be very 
serious if. it were not understood that its responsibility to Parlia- 
ment is only a fiction of the law : for the law prohibits any 
commercial transactions by the Company’s Government, on the 
penalty of forfeiting the charter. However, the good-nature of a 
Bureaucracy is not a thing to trust to ; and there is something 
which Lord Bacon calls “ the turning of the cat in the pan ” at the 
bottom of it, which I must now explain. The reader, then, who 
admires the pains taken by the Government to teach the Bombay 
merchants the necessity of establishing residents in the cotton 
districts, tho innocent reader will be surprised to hear that this 
necessity was first proclaimed by tbo merchants themselves, and 
urged by them in a letter from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
to the Government eleven years ago, which not only explained 
the importance of this step to the success of the cotton trade, 
pointing out the great benefits wliich had resulted from the 
residence of Europeans in the interior of Ceylon, but, plearly 
described those obstacles to its adoption wbiq^it* waa^m the 
power of Government to remove, which it was its <iuty ta^move, 
and which nevertheless remain in full force to this day. One of 
these obstacles was that want of roads, &c., whiclnl shall presently 
notice. Another arose from Government regulations, framed 
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apparently on purpose to prevent tho residence of Europeans in 
the interior, on the pretence of controlling them. For although 
it is supposed in England that Europeans may now freely settle 
everywhere in the interior of India, nothing can be more contrary 
to the fact ; but the real state of the case, as it remains to this 
day, is explained in the above letteP, from which it appears that 
Europeans can only settle in the cotton districts by permission of 
the Government, on a short lease, and under the liability of being 
airy dag turned out of the country at once by a Government officer, 
and having their property confiscated , without any judicial appeal 
being allowed! It is on such security as this that men of 
business are recommended to invest their capital in expensive 
establishments, which would require the certainty of a long term 
of possession to offer the prospect of paying. 

From the date, then, of this letter, for eleven years at least, 
the Government has been aware of insurmountable obstacles to 
the residence of Europeans in tho cotton districts, which it might, 
at any time, but will not, remove. Tho Elovernment is also aware 
t hat it conveys no real information about the profits or loss of 
agency, by the assertion that its functionaries, already in the 
districts, maintained there at charges and risks which are an 
“unknown quantity,” and possessing an influence and other 
advantages which no mercantile agent could ever enjoy — that 
these functionaries occasionally make successful speculations in a 
few hundred halos of cotton. Why, then, does the Government go 
on boasting of speculations which prove nothing, and inculcating tiio 
advantage of establishing residents, as if there w ere no difficulty 
m the matter, oxcept that of teaching the merchants their own 
interest V For this reason — such language is not meant for the 
merchants, who thoroughly despise its hypocrisy, but it is meant 
for the public of this country ; yes, the people of England must 
he systematically deceived and “ mystified,” as usual, in order 
that, instead of seeing in tho w r ant of European residents in the 
interior, another proof of bureaucratic mal-administration, they 
may actually pity the Government which prevents such residence, 
for its want of Mipport by the merchants, and blame the merchants 
uho have fruitlessly * attempted residence under , the existing 
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obstacles, for their incapacity or ill-will— -such are the artifices 
required to defend a bad cause l - 

A new attempt is now being made by Messrs. Bitchie & 
Stuart to establish a resident in. Candeish, towards the Berar 
valley, where Mr. Fenwick failed a few years before, for want of 
means of transport. It remains to be seen whether this attempt 
will be persevered in as long as Mr. Fenwick’s was ; meanwhilo 
the successive market reports of Messrs Bitchie & Stuart will 
show the gradual results of their experience. 

The first, dated July 1851, asserts that, “progress (they ‘print 
the word in italics), progress is wholly out of the question until 
we have improved means of transport from the interior.” The 
second, dated December, 1851, says: “We have repeatedly before 
remarked upon tho want of good roads, as being the fatal bar to 
any material increaso of trade in other parts ot the Bombay 
Presidency ( other applies to Scinde) ; and nowhere else in the 
world, probably, would this want of means of transit, to, from, 
and within regions of great natural resources be tolerated. We 
have but one made road worthy of the name, that through 
Candeish to Agra, and even it is in some parts almost impassable 
for laden carts ; yet from this road branch off those bullock-tracks 
by which the bulk of the produce of the fertile valley of Berar 
finds its way to Bombay, and our own province of Candeish yields 
a gross revenue of nearly a quarter million sterling, of which so 
small a pittance is allowed for outlay on roads, that it lias been 
insufficient even to keep in repair those fair-w r ea.ther tracks which 
have from time to time been made.” 

The last report, dated J une 25, 1852, says : “ Another season 
has elapsed without anything whatever having been attempted 
towards the improvement of our means of communication with 
tho interior. No previous season has bIiowb more palpably how 
seriously the want of roads impedes the trade of the country. 
Berar, fo& instance, has produced this year the finest cotton crop 
we have Aeen for many years, if ever ; the quality of much of it is 
superior to the best Broach, and the cultivation of such cotton 
can be almost indefinitely increased in that province p but to what 
purpose, so long as it cannot be conveyed to the coast, where alone 
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it can be converted into money. A large portion of the crop is still 
in the districts, and will not reach Bombay until November, and 
therefore' much of it, in fact, will not be dispatched until the 
following crop is b&ng picked, owing to the difficulties of trans- 
port over the wretched bullock-tracks, which alone afe available 
for two-thirds to three-fourths of the journey to Bombay. Even 
the high-road, which serves for the remainder of the distance, is 
in many parts in a disgraceful state ; and in a very interesting 
report by Captain Wingate, Revenue Survey Commissioner, just 
printed by the G-overnmeut, that officer describes it as the frightful 
and thoroughly execrable road from the Thul Ghaut through the 
Concan.” 

Finally, tho market report of Messrs. Ritchie & Stuart’s English 
agents, Messrs. Finlay •& Co., one of the largest importing 
houses of Liverpool, gives the following table, and remarks upon 


it, under date of January 22, 1853 

— 




1842. 

1843. 

1044. 

1845. 

1846. 

American 

East Indian . 
Other kinds . 

1,018.301 

254,881 

124,894 

1,390,571 

181,992 

165,055 

1.247.322 

239,718 

196,670 

1,600,369 

155,046 

201,446 

991,110 

94,670 

157,740 

Total import . , 

1,398,130 

1,743,618 

1,683,710 

1,856,860 

1,243,520 

Total export . 

138,320 

121,410 

j 150,000 

133,900 

194,200 


American 

East Indian 
( >ther kinds . 

Total import . 

Total export . 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. j 

1851. 

; 4852. 

873,130 
; 222,820 
138,060 

1,374,249 

227,582 

137,077 

1,477,251 

182,079, 

246,283 

1,181,956 

299,142 

266,392 

1,396,168 

325,662 

181,645 

1,784,388 
213,183 
! 343,951 

1,234,010 

1,738,908 

1,905,613 

1,747,490 

1,903,475 

2,341,522 

221,850 

189,500 

256,300 

270,737: 

268,617 

*282,516 


“ From the preceding tables it appears that the importation ot 
East India cotton during the last eleven* years has been nearly 
stationary^ whilst that of American has increased during tho same 
period from 1,018,361 bales, to 1,784,388 bales. Prices of each 
description bein^f now nearly the same as in 1842. 

“ When we look for the cause of so great and rapid an increase 
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in one country, whilst there is none in the other, we at once point 
to the fact that during the last eleven years the means of internal 
communication in America have been wonderfully improved, 
whilst in India nothing, literally nothing, has been done to facili- 
tate and economise the transport of produce to the coast. In 
America about 11,000 miles of railway have been opened for 
traffic, and in the three presidencies of India not above 100 miles 
in all are in progress of formation t 

“ Before America grew a pound of cotton, India produced from 
cotton grown upon her own soil liner muslins than all the skill of 
Manchester can even now rival from the linost Sea Islands, costing 
2*. 6d. per lb. ! India still possesses the same soil, climate, and 
population ; and with half the length of railways which aro now 
open in America, and with the navigation of her magnificent rivers 
improved, she would compete successfully with all other countries 
in supplying Great Britain not only with cotton, but with wool, 
hemp, linseed, and many other articles which cannot now bo 
brought to the coast, on account of tho exponsc and delay of 
transport, and she would at tho same time be able to increase her 
consumption of English productions in the same proportion.” 

1 now pass from the excuse of residence, to that of assessment. 
The Government organs say, firstly, That over-assessment can no 
more prevent the cultivation of cotton than that of grain — the 
ryot will naturally grow what pays him bftst. Yes, but we know 
practically that wherever cultivators are reduced to the verge of 
pauperism, they always prefer to grow the most prolific vegetable 
food — potatoes in Ireland ; rice in China ; coarse grain in India; 
and the injury done by over-assessment has been to prevent the 
improvement of cultivation in tho whole course and series of 
production; not in cotton alone, but in every crop requiring 
labour and capital. 

Secondly, It is said that Government is revising the assessment. 
Aye, did anybody ever hear of an abuse in India without hearing 
this sort of excuse for it ? ' They come down from Charter, to 
^Charter* the old abuses, ryotwar, judicial, zemindary, public 
%rks, &c, &c. f and yot Government is always dbing something to 
them. The “ intelligent clerks” in Caunon*row and 
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LqadenhaU-street continue to be in the act of reforming a noto- 
rious abuse, and yet the natives continue to be its victims from 
one generation to another* — such is the rule of a Bureaucracy ! 
It appears now by the following extract from the market Report 
last quoted, thafcthis revision of the assessment is not even com- 
menced this summer in the4^^ and most productive 

portion of the Bombay presidency, and Mr. Campbell does not 
scruple to insinuate, p. 374, that the delay is intentional, and 
arises from the desire to keep the revenue screwed up to its 
present amount. Here are the words of Messrs, Ritchie & 
8luart s circular t “ This Report of Captain AViugate, to which we 
allude, has reference to a contemplated survey and re-assessment 
of the Province of Candeish, wliicln is contiguous to Berar. The 
vast importance of this measure will he judged of from the 
following statistics, which, we extract from the Report, and 
which will probably not bo deemed out of place here, nor fail 
to be of interest, as showing how truly our trade with the interior 
may be said to be yet in its infancy. The whole province of 
Catideish contains 12,078 square miles, of which it is intimated 
that the arable portion is 9772. Of this arable area 1413 square 
miles are cultivated, and 8359 are lying waste. The population 
of the whole province was 785,991, according to a census taken in 
1851. The number of villages in the. whole province is 3837, of 
which 1079 are now uninhabited. The soil of Candeish is stated 
to be superior in fertility to, and yields heavier crops than that of 
the Deccan and southern Mahratta country. Although so much 
of the country now lies in waste, the traces of a former industry 
nro to be seen in the mango and tamarind trees, and the many 
ruined wells which are still to bo met with in the neighbourhood 
of almost every village. Of the five-sixths of the arable land, the five 
millions of square acres now lying waste, Captain Wingate farther 
remarks, nearly the whole is comparatively fertile, and suitable 
to the growth of exportable products, such as cotton, oil-seeds,” &c. 

I have two more points to notice before X quit this subject of 
assessment. In the Byotwar districts it is usual for the native 
money-lenders td* make advances to the pauperised ryots (at 
usurious rateswkicRno European could ask), and the necessity el 1 
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the ryots is thus asserted by the' Beport of the Cotton Comwlitfeee 
of 1848 : — “ They are indebted to the money-lender or banker ef 
the village, for the means wherewith to procure* the seed, and to 
carry on even the most imperfect cultivation.. They give him 
security for these loans on the growing crops, which at maturity 
they frequently dispose of to him at prices regulated rather 
by his will, than by the standard; of an open market; ' It is 
asserted that the rate of interest paid by these unfortunate ryots 
is often forty or fifty per cent.” Besides these loand, it is cus- 
tomary for the Government to advance a part of the expense of 
cultivation, and whenever it makes -such an advance, it secures 
repayment, not by exacting an exorbitant intorest, but by a 
summary process of recovery, 'Which works well in practice, and 
insures it against any serious loss. Under these circumstances, 
the merchants who wish to promote the cotton cultivation, and 
can only do so by making advances to the cultivators, have asked 
the Government to give them the benefit of its summary process 
as being the only legitimate means, according to its own expe- 
rience, of avoiding heavy losses ; and the Government— which 
professes such a desire to see residents in the cotton districts — the 
Government has refused their request. 

. Again, not only have the poor cultivators had to suffer from 
over-assessment, never revised in any district until the population 
were reduced to pauperism, but up to within a few months they 
have suffered from the oppressive mode of collecting the land-tax. 
They were obliged to deposit the cotton-seed when picked, in 
damp pits, from six to ten feet deep, where it remained without 
protection, exposed to the night-dews, dust, &c., until the revenue 
was- settled, and then it was taken out of the pit so muck 
deteriorated in colour, strength, and cleanliness, that no process 
could repair the mischief. This pernicious practice, as the 
merchants called it, has been persisted in by a Government 
professing anxiety to promote the Indian cotton-trade,’ until the 
very • eve of the Charter discussions, showing that the fear of 
Parliamentary responsibility is the only motive which can force 
the Government to do its duty. 

The last excuse I have to notice is that Govemmenfris now, 
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and has long, been, conducting experiments with a View to improve 
and extend the cotton cultivation of India. On this I must 
observe that, one experiment the Government has not tried, viz., 
the one which produced the desired effect in America. For 
Mr. Chapman has shown that only thirty years ago American 
cotton was as dirty and deficient in staple as Indian cotton is 
now, and that it was the ordinary inducements of free commercial 
interchange* which stimulated the American cultivator into 
increasing the supply, and improving the quality of his cotton, 
to what we see it now ; because no Government destroyed his 
capital by claiming the rent of land, and ruined bis commerce by 
“transit duties.” If, therefore, while the Bureaucracy was 
depriving the ryot of any interest in extending and improving 
cultivation by rack-renting him, and leaving him roadless* without 
the means of freely exchanging his produce with foreigners ; if at 
this very time it had really expected to effect supematurally by 
“ the exotic attempts of a few Government officers, ” that 
development of the cotton trade which was effected naturally in 
a rival country, by the stimulus of free interchange acting on 
self-interest, then the very insanity of such an expectation would 
save it from a serious answer. However, it is not the folly but 
the hypocrisy of the above excuse, which I have to expose, and my 
answer to it will be very short. 

The author of the book on “ the culture of cotton,in India,” 
although he gives us hundreds of pages about these Government 
experiments, admits that they “ have never had any permanent 
effect in improving the cotton from India.” He also admits that 
the trade in Indian cotton is a “ question of price ; ” that it is 
capable of indefinite extension }<* and that its great evils arise from 
its not being a regular trade, but a small irregular demand upon 
the China and home markets for dirty cotton. These facts are 
admitted by j the* Government apologist himself; well then, 
because the Government continues to use means, its experiments, 
Vvhich are certain not to produce the desired effect, and refuses to 
use means, making reads, bridges, ports, and piers, which in a 
question of price Eye certain to produce the desired effect, therefore 
1 say thesGeyeroment is* doing nothing, really to- promote the 
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cotton trade, but is continuing its experiments 'with the usual 
object of mystifying the public of this country, to divert attention 
from the mischief it has done to the cotton trade of India by leaving 
the ryots without the 'means of that commerce or exchange which 
is the instrument of production. And while the necessity of 
giving the cultivators means of transport has been urged on the 
Government for the last thirty years without effect, it is worth 
noticing, with particular reference to the cotton trade, some of the 
representations made by. various parties during the present 
Charter, and first by the Asiatic Society. 

One of the original objects of the Asiatic Society was to dis- 
cover and develop© the vegetable, mineral, and other resources 
of India ; and the Society’s •“ Agricultural Committee ” had the 
advantage at starting of possessing a very active secretary, 
intent on progress, who procured sundry excellent papers for his 
Committee, describing the valuable products of the soil and the 
difficulty of turning them to account for want of roads. At 
this time, 1837, the Committee published Mr. Ashbumcr’s letter 
on the carriage of cotton on bullocks’ backs from Bcrar ; a paper 
which for powers of graphic description has never been surpassed, 
and has inspired all succeeding writers and speakers on the 
subject. At the same period the Committeo proclaimed that if 
the Government would only make roads, it might expect to see 
the export, pf cotton alone, to say nothing of other articles of 
commerce, swelling at the rate of 100,000 bales per annum, ami 
probably soon amounting to a million of bales, while the effect 
on the salt trade was certain to be equally great. Unfortunately, 
this Agricultural Committee, which was beginning to know so 
much, and what was a still greater offence, to tell the public so 
much about India, alarmed the jealousy of a bureaucratic 
despotism, which determined to silence it at any price. Tho 
first thing was to find or make a good place for the secretary, 
and stop his mouth; and accordingly this votary of progress 
ono morning took his colleagues by surprise (of whom one or 
two never spoke to him afterwards), by announcing his promotion 
to a Government appointment. A 

After this blow the Agricultural Committee withered away 
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under the frowns of Government, and the Asiatic Society found 
it expedient to confine itself to the most harmless antiquarian 
researches for the future* It is hardly necessary to add that 
as Government did not make the roads, tl& export of cotton did 
not. swell at the rate of 100,000 bales per annum, as the Com- 
mittee had anticipated ; but, instead of this, the average export 
to England and China of the last seven years, as compared with 
that of tlje preceding, seven years, has only increased 25,620 
bales, and the average export from Berar has positively 
diminished ! 

This result is indeed grievous : this single fact is enough to 
show the consequences of neglecting public works in India. But 
l cannot help being rather amdsed to see the quondam secretary 
of tho Agricultural Committee, now translated into the honour- 
able Botanist of the Hon. Company, publish a book, on tho eve 
of the Charter discussions, to inform us that “ roads, however had , 
can form no impediment to cotton cultivation in Western India, 
because tho country is cvei^where near rivers or the sea.” 
Why, as it was said by a correspondent of the “ Times,” this 
must make the credulous reader shudder to think of the sums 
of money wasted on roads in this country, considering that we 
are almost everywhere nearer to rivers or the sea than they are 
in the country spoken of by Hr. Boyle, with the extra advantage 
of having our rivers navigable. Yet we have in England and 
Wales 36 canals and 4000 miles of railway and 20,000 miles of 
paved streets and turnpike roads, and 95,000 miles of cross 
roads, against 72 miles of “real road,” and 400 miles of unstoned 
and unbridged clay roads, in a much greater extent of Western 
India! However I think the credulous reader may take courage; 
I think if we broke up our roads, aud obliged our farmers and 
manufacturers to transport tbeir produce on pack-bullocks over 
“mere tracks” only passable a few months in the year, .that we 
should not be better off than we are now ; if the public thinks 
differently, it can easily petition the Legislature to destroy our 
roads, anchplace the population of these isles in the advantageous 
position of tke^EKndoos ! 

Aud now that - 1 have gone through the stock excuses of the 
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Bureaucracy, under the several heads of freight, residence, 
assessment, and experiments, I ask whether any of these furnish 
an answer to the following facts ? In the year 1837 a memorial 
was sent home to Government from the merchants in Bombay, 
certifying that ruinous and intolerable expenses were entailed on 
every sort of commerce, specifically including the cotton trade, 
by the want of roads, bridges, &c. &c. This was backed by a 
strong appeal from the Governor, then Sir Robert G^ant, and it 
is worth remarking that every eminent Governor of Bombay has 
tried his utmost to get something done for its communications. 
Brora the year 1837 to the present time similar complaints have 
been reiterated by the merchants, of which I need only remind 
the reader of two examples, the Trade Reports I have already 
quoted, and the memorial to the Governor-General in 1850, 
stating that many valuable articles were often left to perish on 
the fields, and others enhanced in price 200 per cent., owing to 
the miserably inadequate communications through the country. 
Again, in the year 1838, the home authorities, i.e. the President 
of the Board of Control, and the Court of Directors, distinctly 
admitted the necessity of making the roads, bridges, ports, 
and piers, prayed for by a deputation of cotton manufacturers 
from Manchester, and emphatically promised that they should 
forthwith he constructed. Finally, in the year 1848 the Cotton 
Committee of the House of Commons report that the witnesses, 
with scarcely an exception, “ concur in describing the means of 
internal communication throughout India, as totally inadequate 
for the requirements of commerce.” The Committee add, 
“produce from the interior being frequently transported hun- 
dreds of miles on the backs of bullocks, great damage thereby 
arises to merchandise, and particidarly to cotton.” Governmeut, 
therefore, has long been aware that the great obstacle to the 
cotton trade of Western India, was the want of means of trans- 
port, and has. long ago promised to remove that obstacle. 

Now, then, I have before me a detailed report of the state oi 
the ro$di! throughout the Bombay Presidency in the year 1851. 
*1 shall not repeat the details, because a series of letters addressed 
to the “ Times ” in 1850-51, rather understating than overstating 
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the case, have already made the public familiar witli the facts, 
therefore it will be sufficient for rae to state generally the sum of 
this Report, which is as follows Except the road to Poonah, of 
72 miles in length, still very imperfect in Some respects, and 
constructed before the present Charter — except this, there have not 
been made up to the present time, twenty miles of stoned and 
bridged road in any part of the Bombay Presidency j there are no 
made roads in G-uzerat ; no piers or jetties at the cotton ports ; not 
one good and complete line of communication with the interior all 
down the country from north to south ; not one of the clay roads, 
the fair weather roads, which do not deserve the name of roads , 
according to Colonel Grant of the Bombay Engineers, not one 
of these even which is properly drained and bridged, and is 
not, as Captain Wingate says, “ thoroughly execrable,” for a 
considerable part ol its course ; and in short, the Government 
has not fulfilled its promises to supply that want of roads, &c., 
which is, to its knowledge, the great obstacle to commerce in 
this Presidency ; it has prevented speculators from doing so ; it 
has left the natives without tolerable means of transport to this 
day ; and the country Will require the construction of about a 
thousand miles of “real road,” in Colonel Grant’s phrase, before 
the cotton trade of India can even be said to have had a chance 
of success ! 

T must remind the reader, that I promised to give this example 
i nl the cotton trade as an illustration, not a measure, of the injury 
m llicted on the natives ]by neglecting the communications of the 
country. Perhaps after all, the most lamentable instance of the 
ciloot of a want of roads is exhibited in the periodical local 
famines to which the Government leaves the people exposed, and 
by which, as Mr. Chapman says, the agricultural population are so 
totally ruined and thrown into the hands of the money-lenders 
that they have, roughly speaking, to begin the world afresh every 
ten or twelve years. Let the reader imagine one of these cases 
cited to the Committee of 1848, when grain w as selling at 6*. to 

a quarter in Candeish, and 64s. to 70s. in Poonah, where the 
People were dying in the streets of famine, without the possibility 
°* getting supplies from Candeibh, because the clay roads are 
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impracticable in the rains : and let tbe reader remember that the 
same famine might happen again next year ! 

. „ . . “ Oh we have ta’en 

Too little care of this ! take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel.” 

i often hear people talk of the liberality of the Court of 
Directors ; and many instances of this liberality to their servants 
and friends, and relations or connections, have come to my 
knowledge: a liberality visible in hard cash, and paid for with 
the ryot’s money. But I confess I should like to see some 
exercise of this liberality to save theso poor people dying of 
famines. What with over-assessing them, and destroying their 
aristocracy, merchants, and manufacturers, we have reduced them 
to a low ebb ; and the liberality of the Court of Directors w r ould 
be well employed in saving them from local famines. Before the 
passing of the last Charter, the Court of Directors were accused 
of regularly securing the vote and interest of one or two powerful 
politicians by their “liberality,” to prepare for the Charter 
discussion. I know not how far the hto Governor- General of 
India may have been the unconscious object of a manoeuvre of this 
sort, hut when I saw a pension of 5000?. a-year for life so readily 
granted to him, for having been present at a battle where he was 
not Conunander-in-Chief, while the destitution of the poor ryots 
who supply the means of this liberality, excites no corresponding ^ 
sympathy, 3 fear such. a system will end fatally. It reminds me 
of the prodigality of the French Court, in spite of the distress of 
thfe people, before the great revolution in France ; and when 1 
hear in society of “ the liberality of the Court of Directors,” 1 
remember the famous phrase “ la Heine est si bonne !” What a 
comment on their liberality arc these local famines, to which so 
many of the former aristocracy of the country fall victims. 
Conceive one father of a family, who “ was rich and well to do 
when we came into the province, but has now scarcely clothes to 
his back,” with his crying children round him— perhaps, reader, of 
an. age and form so like your own — perishing bf a local famine ! 
Conceive the stony gaze on vacancy, the tearless, terrible despair 
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of that man, when he feels that the children must die ; and thinks 
of the government of the stranger that has done this ! Conceive 
his boys suppressing their torments to spare their father’s heart, 
and his witnessing the death-struggle of all the beings he has 
loved, one after another, before he is killed by starvation himself ! 
Would I could believe that Providence holds us guiltless of these 
things, and that we may allow a Bureaucracy to misgovern India 
with impunity ! But I cannot think it— I am # speaking of no 
imaginary inhabitants of another planet, but of our native fellow- 
subjects, whose affections we might so easily win, and whom, 
nevertheless, we treat with a degree of barbarous, unfeeling 
neglect,, which we should be^ ashamed of showing to our domestic 
animals. 

Yet Bombay is not the only Presidency where the Government 
thinks it sufficient to give up a one hundredth, or some years a 
two-hundredth part of the revenue to “ public works;” an item 
which includes a variety of civil buildings, and improvements in 
the immediate neighbourhood of European stations, of no service 
whatever to the commerce of the interior. I will now cite the case 
ol Madras, and then of Bengal and Agra, to show that every part 
of our old territory is suffering from this criminal neglect of the 
communications — criminal, because so deeply injurious to the 
natives ; so great a dereliction of our duty towards them ; and so 
evidently the cause of financial embarrassment in India, and the 
consequent peril of England. 

The system pursued with regard to public works in Madras is 
clearly explained in an article of the “ Calcutta Review,” for 
December, 1851. The writer shows that while a large part of the 
Madras revenue is derived from irrigated lands, the constant 
outlay necessary to keep such works of irrigation in repair was 
originally provided for under the native princes, by a special 
assessment distinct from the land revenue, called “tank fees.” 
He shows that these repairs being as much an essential condition 
of receiving the revenue as the ryot’s expenses of cultivation, it is 
no more reasonable to have absorbed this special assessment into 
Hie land revenue, and to put down these repairs as expenditure 
from revenue on public works, than it would be to put down the 
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ryot’s gross produce as revenue, and call his expenses for seed, 
manure, labour, Ac., expenditure. out of revenue. He also shows 
that such works, which are never undertaken except as a pecuniary 
speculation, certain to return an usurious interest for the money 
expended of from thirty to fifty per cent. — that such works are 
not to be placed in the same category as public works, like roads 
and bridges, which benefit the public without being of the same 
direct advantag?to their aut hors ; particularly because such works 
of irrigation do not diminish but rather increase the necessity for 
roads, while at the same time they create an abundant capital for 
their formation. The writer therefore excludes from the table of 
nine years’ expenditure on public works, published by one of the 
Directors, the expenses of irrigation works, and proves that on all 
the rest, roads, bridges, ports, piers, ferries, canals, embankments, 
<fec. Ac., there has only been expended about the half of one per 
cent, of the revenue annually, during the said term of nine yearn. 
He then notices the results of thus starving the moRt indispensable 
public works of the Presidency, and I will quote one of his examples 
in his own words : 

“ The Cuddapah Collcctorate is a large district measuring 13,000 
square miles, nearly twice the size of the whole of Wales. A large 
part of the surface of this district is cotton soil, very productive, 
but the worst of all materials for roads : other parts are wild and 
mountainous. It does not appear that any considerable outlay 
has ever been made on the roads of this extensive 'tract during the 
last half century that it has been under British rule, though, 
during that period, fully fourteen millions sterling have been 
drawn from it in direct revenue. The consequences may be 
supposed. Roads cannot be said to exist ; in.the cotton soil a 
little' rain makes the tracks impassable, and everywhere carts, 
when used at all, are only able to carry half the load, and to travel 
half the distance in a day, that they could on a made road. Nor 
is this all : the road from this extensive district to the Presidency 
is in no better state. It is, in short, proverbially bad, even among 
Madras roads, and there is one part pf it which is literally used by 
the Military Board as a trial ground to test Hie powers of new 
gun carriages, which are pronounced safe if they pass this severe 
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ordeal ! Cuddapah is a rich and productive tract ; its indigo is 
celebrated, and it is one of the finest cotton-fields in South 
Lidia, but it is needless to say that its prosperity is dreadfully 
impeded and kept down by the disgraceful state of its internal roads, 
and of its communication with the natural outlet for its produce.” 

The writer adds, that the zealous and active are impatient and 
indignant to see the enterprise and industry of the natives 
repressed by the wretched and disgraceful intercommunications 
of the country ; but lie says that the Madras authorities, from 
the Governor down to the collectors and engineers, arc most 
unwilling to propose any improvement to the Supreme Govern- 
ment (which is forced to obey orders from a Bureaucracy at home), 
Ik ' cause such proposals are always received with disfavour, and 
almost always refused ; and this has since been confirmed by the 
evidence of Lord Elphinstone, late Governor of Madras, before 
the Committee of last session. The writer gives an instance of 
such a refusal, which shows the spirit of bureaucratic administra- 
tion : “Colonel Arthur Cotton, that able and zealous engineer 
ollieer, was very anxious that the noble means of inland water 
communication, afforded by the Godavery Biver, should be no 
longer neglected ; and having satisfied himself by local inquiries 
that there was reasonable ground for believing that the river 
might be navigated by steam for nearly 400 miles from the sea, 
and into the very heart of the valley of Berar, the finest cotton 
country in India, he applied to the Madras Government for a 
small grant of money to enable him personally to explore the 
nver in a small steamer, which he had himself constructed for the 
Godavery Anient, and to clear away slight impediments. The 
Madras Government solicited the sanction of the Indian Govern- 
ment to devote a sum not exceeding 1000/. to that very important 
object, but this application was refused.” The object was to open 
an inland navigation 400 miles in length, and thus to effect a 
communication between a vast cotton-field and the Manchester 
manufacturers, and to give the grain-producing districts in the 
delta of the Godavery access to the vast markets for food which 
"ould be created 1 by the extended culture of cotton in Berar. L 
have before me a letter from a Madras engineer on this subject, 
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in which he says that “ cheap carriage is the grand desideratum for 
India,” and that “ the navigation of the Godavery would open up 
a vast field for commercial enterprise, that whole tract having been 
almost hermetically sealed r hitherto.” He adds, that “ for Berar 
cotton to be conveyed 300 miles by land to Bombay, when it can 
bo brought down at one-tenth of that expense by the river, to a 
safe port on this side, in a few days, is a disgrace to Englishmen.” 
The letter concludes by saying that “ nothing hut the continual 
pressure of public opinion in England will ensure anything being 
effected in India.” ,1 hope this public opinion will not be appealed 
to in vain ! 

I will give one more example from the Government Blue Book 
of 1851, to show the contrast between the situation of the people 
in a well-managed native state and that of the inhabitants of ono 
of our Madras districts which suffered the longest from over- 
assessment: — “The roads in this district (of Bellary) are in a 
wretched state. Excellent roads, feasible not only for the common 
country carts, but for spring carriages, have been made ill many 
directions throughout the Mysore country, which borders for a 
distance of about 200 miles on the south boundary of Bellary, but 
there are no corresponding roads to meet them in that district, and 
consequently not only the town of Bellary, but the whole district 
is cut off from the advantages which are offered by an open aud 
easy communication with the Mysore territories/’ However, an 
excuse is given for starving the public works of Madras, which is 
characteristic of a Bureaucracy, viz., that the Presidency does not 
pay its expenses. On this plea it has been the constant practice 
to press retrenchment and economy on this unfortunate Presi- 
dency, and to refuse it the means of improvement. On this plea 
the transit duties were retained, and other most injurious taxes are 
still retained. On this plea the Madras Collector has an amount of 
work thrown upon him, from the size of the districts, which it is 
physically impossible for him to perform, so that ho is compelled to 
neglect parts of it. On tiffs plea no revenue survey is granted to 
Maffras, although in every district of the Presidency either no survey 
hate 'ever been made, or it is known to have been hastily and care- 
lessly done, and extensively tampered with afterwards ; and it is 
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admitted that ail accurate survey is the only possible basis of an 
equitable assessment, particularly with the minute holdings under 
the Ryotwar system. And after all, the reviewer proves that this 
excuse of the Presidency’s not paying its expenses is only supported 
by a juggle in the accounts, by which Madras is charged with the 
military expenditure for countries whose revenues are paid to Bengal 
The same excuse is made for starving the public works of Bombay, 
and supported in the same way, by “cooking” the accounts, and 
debiting this Presidency w itli many heavy expenses, which have 
nothing on earth to do with it. And it jp by such contemptible 
tricks as this that the Bureaucracy defend their destructive policy 
towards the population of these two Presidencies ; thoy begin by 
destroying the commerce and prosperity of the natives on a false 
plea of their not paying their expenses, and then, as if to add insult 
to injury, they point to their pauperised condition as a ground for 
refusing every improvement that would enable them to pay a 
higher revenue ! • 

But let us go deeper into this ; not only because the excuse of 
a Bresidency’s not paying *its expenses is the strongest possible 
admission of the misgovernment of that Presidency, but because 
this excuse is, in fact, applied to the whole of India ; and when 
the Bureaucracy say they have not money for public works and 
other reforms in India, they do but say in other words that India 
does not pay its expenses. 1 will thereforo quote an extract on 
this point from the letter of a Madras engineer ; a letter hastily 
written, and not meant for publication, but which I like all the 
better for it. I think the writer’s natural expression, coming 
from the heart, will go to the heart, more than any deliberate 
statement would do ; but the reader shall judge for himself ; here 
is tho extract “ Lord * * * speaks of the Court not having been 
able to provide money for public works, while they were struggling 
for existence in India, although they could for wars which they 
were compelled to carry on at all risks. But this begs tho whole 
question, which is, were they, by neglecting the public works, 
enabled to carry on their warB, or were they so miserably poor 
and swamped in*their means because they neglected the public 
works 't They are two very different things, the carrying on new 
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and extensive improvements, and the keeping old works in repair. 
We will first take up the -latter. To say they could not find 
money for them is nonsense. The works- themselves provided 
money from year to year, and if the repairs were not executed the 
works did not yield their proper returns. • Now, Tanjore was the 
only district in this Presidency where the works were kept in 
thorough repair. To give you some idea of the extent to which 
this neglect was carried, the large irrigation works in this district 
were never cleared out for thirty or forty years, by which an 
entire district was half ruined. My predecessor cleared out one 
mile at a cost of 700/., and the revenue of the Talook (county) 
rose immediately from 7000/. to # 10‘000/. Probably 50/. a-yen i* 
would have kept the channels clear , and for want of this, 3000/. 
or 4000/. a-year were lost. This has been the state of things. In 
1827, I found a channel that entered two Talooks filled up six 
feet, so that when it ought to have had eight feet of water in it, 
it had only two. The revenue had fallen from three or four lacs 
to one lac: when it was cleared out, tho revenue rose in two 
or three years about one and a half lac of rupees. One or 
two thousand rupees would have kept this clear. Thousands 
of works are at this moment* out of repair, the repairs 
of which would not have cost one year’s increase of revenue, 
though they have been neglected so many years. This has been 
the state of things : what nonsense is it to talk of their not being 
able to find money. But their own acts answer the question. AD 
buildings are kept in repair. How could they find money for 
this p And how did they find money for Tanjore ? About 
4000/. a-year were spent in keeping up the works. Where did 
the money come from ? Of course, from the district itself. If 
they had not spent the 4000/. they would have lost 20,000/. or 
80,000/.; but farther, they spent steadily in Tanjore about 
4000/. in improvements, by which, on an average, they just 
about obtained a permanent increase of revenue of 4000/. Thus 
no outlay at • all was required for keeping these works in repair, 
nor even for a constant ooitrse of improvement. Why should not 
this have Mon done in every district? The fact is, that the 
Company were without- money for their wars, because they 
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neglected to keep in repair the old works upon which the 
revenue depended. But they might and ought to have gone much 
further than this ; for without a very large expenditure at once, 
a system of improvement might have been kept up, as in Tanjore, 
that would have steadily yielded from fifty to a hundred per cent. 
To confound such a proceeding with the outlay of a vast capital, 
which; after a few years, will return five per cent., and then say 
the Company could not spend money for public works, is merely 
throwing dust in their own and other people’s eyes. But this 
is not the strongest point of the case. They did not take the 
least pains to prevent famine. To say nothing of the death of 
a quarter of a million of people in Guntoor, the Public "Works 
Committee, in their Report, calculate that the loss in money 
by the Guntoor famine was more than two millions sterling. If 
they could find money to supply these losses they could have 
found a hundredth part of the sum to prevent them. But now 
witli respect to works of actual improvement of considerable 
extent. These works have much more than paid their own way ; 
not a rupee has been taken from the general treasury ; but on 
the contrary seven lacs paid into it. A schedule of various new 
works executed of late years has just been printed, the average 
return from which has been fifty per cent., counting from the first 
execution of the works, though of course in the first year or two 
their full effects were not developed, and this in direct revenue. 
( )f course the indirect revenues are increased also ; and the 
increase of private property far exceeds that gained by Govern- 
ment. But just look at this case, the saleable value ol land 
in Tanjore has increased much more than a million sterling since 
the Anfcuts were built — the land is now saleable at about £5 an 
acre. The land in this delta has as yet been unsaleable ; it is much 
richer than that of Tanjore, much better supplied with water 
by its river, and has a fine safe port, so that when our works 
are in full operation, and the population has filled up, which 
it \\ ill do with great rapidity, the lands ought to be worth at 
least £6 an'acre^ or seven millions sterling for the whole irrigated 
tract : this will give you some idea of what public works are 
tare. Let us take ' another case, viz. transit. On the western 
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road from Madras, say for sixty miles before the roads divide, 
there is now a traffic of about 500 tons a day, I believe 180,000 
a year; it coats 3000/. a mile, or about 180,000/. a year. This 
might bo carried on a canal for 10,000/. ; here are 170,000/. a 
year lost in sixty miles of transit, and this is going on throughout 
the Presidency l Is it surprising* that on such a system of 
managing the country, the people are poor, and the Government 
poor ; how could it be otherwise ? I am certain that if 500,000/, 
a year had been spent in public works here, there would have 
been all along an 'immense additional increase of revenue, and 
the country would by this time have been a complete contrust 
to what it now is. Lord * * * thinks it would be better 
not to blame the Government; how can we possibly point 
out how improvement can be made without proving that there 
has been neglect before ? If such immense suiub can be 
obtained, there must have been some stupid, merciless system 
before.” (liemember that, reader! that phrase is written by 
one of the most distinguished men in India.) “ What incon- 
ceivable folly it is to shut our eyes to facts, and not to take 
advantage of discovery, because if we do, it would imply that 
those who went before us committed blunders. The discovery 
of gold in California and Sydney proves strange blindness in 
those who had been living so many years in those localities, but 
that does not prevent men digging it up now. The mine which 
exists in this country will bear competition with those gold 
discoveries. An expenditure of 30,000/. or 4)0,000/. in Tanjore, 
besides the enormous increase in direct revenue, has added much 
more than a million sterling to the property of the province. 
If a man who could earn 30/. a year in other ways, went to the 
diggings ; and there obtained gold to the value of 900/. a year, 
the world would ring with it— yet it would not equal the profits 
in Tanjore ; and here they promise very far to exceed that. 
Lord * * * wonders at my vehemence about public works; is 
he really so humble a man as to think no better of himself 
than ioitftippose he could stand unmoved in a district where 
250,000 people had perished miserably of famine, through the 
neglect of our Government, and see it exposed every year to 
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:i similar occurrence ? ” (Remember that,, reader!) “If his 
Lordship had been living in the midst of the district at the time, 
Jike one of our civilians, and had had every morning to clear 
the neighbourhood of his house of hundreds of dead bodies of 
poor creatures who had struggled to get near the European in 
hopes that there perhaps they might find food, he would have 
realised things beyond what he has seen in his * * * shire park.” 

1 think the above letter requires no comments of mine ; 
therefore I will now pass on to the provinces of Bengal and Agra. 
These provinces enjoy some real and some apparent advantages 
which we must reduce to their true value in order to estimate the 
degree in which the Government has fulfilled its duty towards 
them. Their first and real advantage is in their navigable rivers, 
which form a great natural highway to the interior of northern 
India, and permit the residence of Europeans on the lino of the 
Canges, &e., becauso the river navigation affords our indigo 
planters and sugar manufacturers a means of transit and commu- 
nication which is not available to residents in Bombay and Madras. 
Their second advantage is that in the settlement of the north-west 
provinces a sum of one per cent, on the land revenue was set apart 
for the improvement of the district roads, independent of the 
Gov ernment expenditure on the trunk lines ; and in the perpetual 
settlement of Bengal, the Zemindars were bound, it was allowed 
for in their rent, to keep in repair the roads on their respective 
properties. This advantage in the case of Agra is no doubt real ; 
under the efficient Government of Agra, assisted by native 
management and co-operation, this fund and other local funds are 
turned to the utmost account in improving the means of transit ; 
but in the case of Bengal -the advantage is rather apparent than 
real, because the Government does not enforce the obligation of 
the Zemindars who neglect their duty. The last apparent 
advantage of these provinces is in the fund arising from the 
surplus of ferry and river tolls, which is by law destined to the 
improvement of the local communications. But I have shown 
that up to this time the fund in question has been appropriated 
to t he general treasury in Madras, contrary to the law ; and in 
Bengal, according to the “.Friend of India” for July Bl, 1851, 
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an accumulation of ferry tolls amounting to 80,000/. was at one 
swoop so appropriated, contrary to the law ; and according to the 
same journal for August 28, 1851, an amount of river tolls has 
been so appropriated in Bengal, between the years 1824 and 1850, 
equal to 378,500/., contrary to the law ; and according to the 
same journal for April 22, 1852, these river tolls, which are, it says, 
“a heavy burthen on the commerce of the country,” and are 
levied nominally to facilitate the navigation of the rivers, are still 
so appropriated, in direct violation of the law — therefore the 
advantage of the above fund is apparent and not real. 

But now, after enumerating these advantages, I must explain 
that they do not satisfy the pressing wants of the people. The 
reader has only to glance at the nmp of these immense territories 
to see that the existence of a few navigable rivers does not dispense 
with the necessity of constructing roads, britlges, &e. &c., all over 
the country, to give the natives facility of transit for their 
commerce. I will therefore give some evidence of the extent to 
which the Government has neglected its duty towards them. 
Mr. Bird, late Governor of A gra, told the House of Commons 
Committee last session, “the observation of travellers through 
Agra and Bengal, would be, — how very little has been done by 
the Government of India for the improvement of the country.’’ 
This is exactly the style in which Shore spoke twenty years ago. 
Again, the “ Friend of India,” of April 24, 1851, says : “ One of 
the most serious charges brought against the administration of 
the Company in India, has always been the neglect of all public 
works, and the disadvantageous contrast which it exhibits, not 
only to the civilised Governments of Europe and America, hut 
also to its less enlightened predecessors the Mahommedans. It is 
impossible for any man to travel through the two provinces of 
Bengal and Beliar, which have been longest in our possession, and 
which have yielded the largest amount of revenue, without a 
painful feeling that the charge is not without foundation. The 
appearance they present after more than ninety years of occupancy; 
is that"' of the neglected estate of a spendthrift landlord. For one 
good road which we have constructed, we have allowed twenty 
other's to disappear. We have, erected one magnificent city, and 
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every other city ot uote has been allowed to go to ruin. With 
the exception of the trunk-road, and the public edifices in Calcutta, 
t here is nothing throughout these provinces, to show that they 
have been for nearly a century under the Government of the same 
people who have rendered their own country a theatre of wonders.” 
Tu June, 1851, speaking of the above trunk-road, the “Friend ” 
says, “we have but one road in Bengal.” In March of the same 
year, 1851, the “Asiatic and Colonial Register,” says, “that in 
Bengal the public officers are obliged to travel in palanquins owing 
1o the impassable state of the district roads, and the tvant of 
bridges, and take twice the time they need do if they could use 
horses and carriages.” In July, 1851, the “Friend” says, 
alluding to a new Toll Act, “ l5ut where are the roads in Bengal ? 
we have but two which deserve the name : the grand trunk-road 
to Benares and the road to Jugonauth, which is said to bo a good 
one.” The “ Friend” had previously published in April, 1851, a 
description of the above “ trunk-road,” by an Agra traveller, 
stating that in many places there was no metalling (stone) at all, 
and the carriage had to creep along at the rate of about two miles 
uu hour; and there were three miles of heavy sand at the Soane, 
requiring four pairs of bullocks to drag the carriage through ; 
that the lorry was equally bad and caused great delay ; and that 
most of the metalling was brickdust or inferior stone, which made 
a difference of two or three miles an hour in the rate of palanquin 
bearers, as compared with a first-class Agra road. Again, in 
duly, 1852, the “Friend” inserts the following paragraph 
respecting this “ trunk-road : ” — “ The c Delhi Gazette ’ warns 
intending travellers against attempting the road between Calcutta 
and Beuares, at the present season. A passenger by the Transit 
Company’s carriages was recently thirteen days on the road, and 
was compelled to walk for nearly sixty miles, as the mud was too 
deep for the carriage to move. Another gentleman waB obliged to 
return to Beuares after having reached the Kurumnassa, having 
• discovered that about six feet of loose earth had been heaped 
upon the road in order to raise its level. Near Calcutta, the road 
^ in a similar Condition.” Are such tilings possible! Bengal 
and Bebar, with but one good road, and “ intending travellers 
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warned ” that they will have to walk sixty miles upon it, because 
carriages stick in the mud ! 

It is difficult to help smiling at such a climax, yet we must 
recollect that this system of administration is no laughing matter 
for the unfortunate natives' ; it is death to them. However, I 
have now before me a Report printed last year by order of the 
House of Commons of the public works executed in India during 
a period of ten years. The details of these works are only given 
for Bengal and Agra (the others would have been a still worse 
exposure, and therefore they are not given, although specifically 
ordered by the House of Commons), but these occupy the first 
145 pages of the Report. I have given in Appendix A an 
abstract of this expenditure in Bengal and Agra, prepared by a 
careful analysis of the above details, and will now notice its result, 
prefacing this notice by a few remarks on two of the items, viz , 
works of irrigation and embankments. The first, as I have shown 
in the case of Madras, literally pay their way as they go, and 
always yield an usurious interest, and are therefore not to be 
placed in the .same category as works like roads, bridges, 
canals, &c., which directly benefit the people, and only indirectly 
the revenue. Of the second, I must remind the reader that, not 
only is the Government constrained to keep up those embank- 
ments by its own engagements at the time of the Perpetual 
Settlement, but the Government would lose its revenue if it 
allowed the country to be inundated ; and the expense of main- 
taining the embankments stands on exactly the same ground as 
the “tank fees” in Madras, it is just as much an essential 
condition of receiving the revenue as the ryot’s expense of 
cultivation, and it ought no more to have been absorbed into the 
revenue, and then called expenditure out of revenue on public 
works, than the ryot's gross produce ought to be put down as 
revenue, and his expenses called expenditure out of revenue. It 
appears then by the abstract in Appendix A, that of the gross 
revenue or whole amount of taxes levied on the people of Bengal 
and Agra, the average annual expenditure for ten years, on roads 
and bridges, has been less than three-quarters df one per cent. ; 
that is, less than 110,219/. for two provinces larger than England 
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and France put together, and containing a larger population than 
that of these two kingdoms ; and the expenditure on works of 
irrigation and embankments during the same period has been 
much less than a half of one per cent. Now could anything T 
said be a stronger proof of the cruel and criminal neglect of the 
people than these simple facts from the Government’s own Blue 
Book ? Could anything illustrate more forcibly “ the stupid and 
merciless system ” of a Bureaucracy ? “ Is it surprising,” in the 
words of the “ Madras Engineer,” “ that under such a system of 
managing the country, the people are poor, and the Government 
poor ? how could it be otherwise ? ” But when we entrust the 
Government of India to a class of politicians, of whom Burke said 
most truly, that “ a large, libfral, and prospective view of the 
interests of States passes with them for romance; and the prin- 
ciples that recommend it for the wanderings of a disordered 
imagination ; ” is it not to be expected that they should govern 
exactly as they have done ? Is it not natural that such a class 
should think it the highest art of finance, to do what would 
he considered absurd in any other civilised country, to raise nearly 
the whole of the net revenue by direct taxation on produce, and 
in grasp direct revenue as much as they could, and wherever they 
could reach it, without an idea beyond this ? And of course this 
drain of direct revenue has fallen upon and mined every class in 
their turn — the country gentlemen and farmers havo felt it in 
over-assessment — the merchants and manufacturers, and inland 
towns felt it in the transit duties. Mr. Trevelyan says that many 
towns were deserted by the trade and manufactures carried on 
within their walls, and the inhabitants left as paupers who had 
previously been industrious workmen ; and Shore mentions the 
failure of between fifty and sixty bankers and wholesale merchants 
m his experience in one city alone ; and this went on throughout 
the country. At present the only class who can yield any more 
direct revenue are the native princes and the territorial aris- 
tocracy, and accordingly the drain is falling upon them, as I show 
in my next chapter. Of course this system has pauperised the 
country, for it vfould pauperise any country : it is cutting down 
the tree to get at its fruits. Yet it is still the sole resource of the 
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Bureaucracy. The only hope expressed in the last despatch of 
raising the surplus revenue of the Punjab from eighteen lacs to 
thirty, is by reducing the expenditure of public works in the 
Punjab to the same extent. And so they go on; the only plan 
for the future is the plan of the past, viz., to drain everything in 
and lay nothing out, and this hopeful system has at length brought 
our Indian finances to the very edge of ruin. In a letter dated 
this year from one of the most celebrated and experienced 
engineers in India, he says : “ I reckon that India now pays for 
want of cheap transit a sum equal to the whole of the taxes, so that 
by reducing its cost to a tenth, which might easily he done, wo 
should as good as abolish all taxes.” I have no doubt this 
opinion is literally true, hut it is‘in vain to repeat such truths to 
sucli a home Government ! Jt is in vain to tell them that the 
want of public works keeps India poor ; that the want of commit 
nication deprives the natives of the possibility of commerce or 
exchange to an incalculable extent; that it forbids progress; it 
paralyses industry ; it stops the division of labour ; it neutralises 
God’s blessings on the soil ; and tends to keep the inhabitants 
barbarians and paupers. It is in vain to tell them that the 
elevation of the human species follows the track of every great 
highway we lead into the interior of India. All this passes with a 
Bureaucracy for romance : “ littleness in object and in means, to 
them appears soundness and sobriety.” 

In conclusion, I shall not surprise the reader by saying that 1 
have not the slightest confidence in what the “ Friend of India” 
sneeringly calls, “ the new vigour of the Government in sight of 
the Charter discussions.” I believe the “new vigour” exactly 
corresponds to the new responsibility which called it forth, ami 
will only last as long as tho cause which produced it. As soon as 
the Parliamentary responsibility is again comfortably shelved for 
another twenty years, the new vigour will disappear with it. But 
I must discriminate here between works undertaken by the “ new 
vigour” for the English and for the natives. The Government 
has recently sanctioned three railways and an electric telegraph. 
Now I haye no doubt the latter will be fiuished,tond that speedily, 
because, independent of the calculation that the users of it will 
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pay its expenses, every man can understand the immense ad- 
ditional strength which the telegraph will give us in India, and 
our English interest in the matter is so clear to English poli- 
ticians, that even a bureaucratic Administration would not dare to 
trifle with it. But it is very different in the case of railways. 
Unfortunately English politicians do not see our English interest 
in Indian public works, nor feel the ryot’s strong necessity for 
them. There is nothing therefore to insure the railways being 
finished, or the want of other communications being supplied — 
(for two or three railways will not suffice for the wants of India, 
any more than it would do for England to have a railway from 
Liverpool to Birmingham, and another from London to South- 
ampton, and no roads beside.) • It appears that the shareholders 
in Indian railways take tho matter very easily as long as they 
regularly receive their dividends on the money paid up ; and as 
these dividends come out of the pockets of the ryots, who have no 
voice in the matter, and literally go for nothing in the decision, 
it once the Charter is settled, and the present bureaucratic 
Government safe again for another twenty years, there may bo 
money enough spent in dividends on railways always making and 
never made, to have paid for good roads alb over India. In fact, 
the system will bo pursued with railways which has been pur- 
sued with other ways ; and I must explain to the reader that the 
published “sanction” for any work in India, is frequently a 
pure mystification, and does not in the least mean that the 
work will be made, unless it suits the Government to spend the 
money. 

The Government lias various modes of privately stopping the 
elocution of a work that is publicly “ sanctioned.” One is to 
write confidentially to the local authorities that the expenditure is 
“ m the present state of the finances, unadvisable.” Another is 
te require further explanation, and so hang up the w r ork just as 
many years as the Government pleases, pending interminable 
references to England : the announcement of a reference to 
Eugland, says Mr. Campbell, “ is often regarded as an indefinite 
postponement.” f A third mode is to take care in sanctioning a 
w °rk, that it shall be impossible to execute it,' by keeping the 

H 
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district without engineers. And here I must digress for a 
moment to remark that in every Presidency in India, the corps of 
engineers is utterly inadequate to the exigencies of the country, 
not merely too few to execute new works, but even to keep in 
repair the old ones. 

The “Friend of India” of February 6th, 1851, after making 
exactly the same complaint as Shore did twenty years before, that 
infantry officers, magistrates, and collectors, were constantly 
called upon to perform the functions of civil engineers, mentions 
a case where a wealthy native had subscribed a large sum for re- 
building a bridge, when it fell some years before, and yet, 
though ample funds were provided for the work, the bridge had 
not been rebuilt, and the country had been deprived of the 
benefit of it, because no engineer could be spared to make it, I 
repeat, therefore, that the “new vigour” and the public 
“ sanction” of railways, or any other works, gives me no confidence 
whatever in the Government. I am convinced that the same men, 
in the same places, will, if they can, pursue the same system in 
the future as in the past. I have seen that the promises which 
necessity forces the Indian Government to make, necessity alone 
w ill force it to keep. 

As I have explained elsewhere the remedies which I propose 
for these grievances, I will not go over the same ground here, 
except to notice one point, I may be asked, what, if the Bureau- 
cracy is cut down, and power and responsibility given to the local 
authorities, what is to insure their competency to direct the local 
administration F for instance, such a Presidency might be named 
where the only business the Governor is fit for, is to travel about 
and take care of his health ; while his Council are mep who have 
risen by seniority alone, and are remarkable, not for ability, but 
for the want of it ; and supposing five per cent, of the land reve- 
nues were allotted to public works in this Presidency, what is to 
insure the money being well laid out ? I answer that if the worst 
comes to the worst, the local authorities are always more cpmpe* 
tent than the homo authorities ; but there is never, any reason 
for having an incompetent local administration, except the private 
interest of the Bureaucracy. It is always easy enough to make 
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the local government efficient if there is the will to do it. It is 
perfectly easy to break through the rule of seniority for the higher 
appointments, as recommended in Mr. Willoughby’s evidence. 
The only difficulty is that it is not the interest of the “ intelligent 
clerks” to do this, for the more inefficient a local government can 
he made, the greater is the power of the Bureaucracy at home. 
And it is because I have invariably found, in studying the details 
of local administration, that all the reforms required in India 
would be a necessary consequence of the reform at home, that I 
have struck at the root of the evil, and devoted this hook to 
advocating a change in the Bureaucratic system at home. 

Meanwhile, as the case now stands, the Indian Government are 
imposing a heavy tribute on fhe ryots, and refusing them the 
public works which would enable them to bear the burthen — they 
are forcing them to make bricks without straw. And so com- 
pletely does the system of secrecy and the system of mystification 
keep the English public ignorant of and indifferent to these 
things, that India might as well contain nothing but cattle besides 
our functionaries there, for all that its population is talked of or 
thought of by the majority of my countrymen. Even in the 
reports of the dinners given by the East India Company to 
officials going to or returning from the country, the reader will be 
surprised and perhaps shocked, to find that amid the chorus of 
praises ' bestowed on the East India services, and the mutual 
compliments of Directors and Members of Parliament on the great 
success of Indian administration, and the great men formed by it, 
amid all the self-laudation and congratulation, scarcely a word, and 
sometimes not a word, is said about the natiyes. And thus it is 
that every Indian grievance is “ out of sight out of mind,” and the 
compliments go on in England, and the complaints in India, from 
generation to generation. 

1 have often wondered how it is that those who are so con- 
spicuously active among us in the interests of religion, never turn 
their attention to India. How is it they never inquire whether, 
as a nation, we are doing our duty to India ? and whether their 
zeal could not obtain for its vast population that legislative 
justice which would confer the most solid blessings on a 
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one-eighth part of the whole human family ? It seems to me that 
Christian charity would not be unworthily employed in such a 
work as this. 

However, I know not if my feeble voice can reach my country, 
men, but if it can, I tell them plainly that the bureaucratic 
Government to which they have entrusted the irresponsible 
despotism of India, has not secured the happiness of the natives 
in their person, honour, property, or moral sentiments, It has 
not acted on what ought to be the principle of every Government, 
viz., to serve the people, and root the sovereign in their interests 
and affections. Instead of this, it has acted on a system of 
distrust., and exclusion, and exhaustion, like that of a bad tenant 
Who feels that his lease will soon exph' e > and scourges the land to 
get all he can off his farm before lie is forced to quit. 

And at length the consequence of a policy which has hitherto 
only been fatal to .the millions of our fellow-subjects in India arc 
coming home to our own door. The public have no idea of the 
imminence of the danger. It lias always been officially asserted 
that peace would soon return, and the finances would suffice for 
a time of peace, though they could not defray the charges of 
war. Even liad this last assertion been true, those who are 
acquainted with the private motives which influence our policy 
on this subject, and acquainted with the tone of the public press 
on both sides of India, these know that too many of the servants 
of the state have an interest in going to war, for this promissory 
note of peace drawn by an irresponsible Government to be any 
solid security for the future. And at this very time, although 
the public have boon most unjustifiably kept without official 
information of the causes of the present Burmese war, which will 
add its quota of millions to the debt of India,, my private intel- 
ligence leaves me not a shadow of doubt that there was no more 
necessity for our going to war with the Burmese than for our 
going to war annually with the Americans. 

But while it is not true, that the finances would suffice for a 
period of peace without an illicit revenue which is in the nature 
of a gambling speculation, I refer the reader to a statement 
' given at Appendix B of this book, showing that the permanent 
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sources of Indian revenue, which are at present unequal to the 
cl largo of the debt, exhibit no increase corresponding to the 
progress of the debt, but in the case of the Customs’ duties, a 
decline in the tax-paying power of the people ; while on the other 
hand the regular increase of the debt under the present system 
of Government is inevitable, and it has only been met hitherto 
by a gambling resource. IS fact, we are staking the credit and 
apparently the existence of our Indian empire on such a preca- 
rious source of revenue as opium-smuggling, although, according 
to the last “Friend of Tndia ” (Nov. 25th, 1852) the Chinese 
cabinet must soon be forced by the necessity of circumstances to 
change their policy of prohibiting the use of this drug, which, 
according to the same authority, will annihilate a financial 
resource amounting to one-fifth of the gross revenues of the 
.British empire in India ! 

Now I cannot tell how this financial prospect will affect 
others, for there are those who will not believe in the reality of 
an earthquake until they are buried under its ruins, but I feel 
hound to say wliat it signifies to me as plain as figures can speak. 
It signifies that we are going on, the blind leading the blind, to 
a hideous gulf of bankruptcy iu India. It means that we are 
allowing a Bureaucracy to steer the vessel of State to certain 
shipwreck. And when I think of “the creatures of the desk 
and the creatures of favour” who are doing this — when I 
remember what Burke says of them* — I begin to fear lest the 
old proverb should come true in India, that “ Providence raises up 
great men to found an empire, but employs the lowest of our 
species to destroy one.” 


* “ The tribe of vulgar politicians are the lowest of our species." 



CHAPTER*VII. 

THE POLITICAL SYSTEM. 

It is a common saying, and has grown into an article of 
popular faith, that, “ after all, India is much better governed 
than the colonies,” — and I have heard so much from my youth 
upward of mal-administration in the colonies, that I had always 
taken the above proposition for granted, and supposed it to be 
a truism which admitted of no dispute. When however, after 
investigating the details of Indian administration, the old saying 
again accidentally strikes my ear, I am suddenly astonished to 
find so little foundation for it, that I am puzzled to conceive how 
such a mistake could have arisen. 

After pondering over this phenomenon, I believe the real 
explanation- of it to be that every grievance of the colonies finds 
loud and eloquent utterance in England, and even within the 
walls of Parliament ; whereas tho grievances of India have no voice 
among us ; and the absence of complaint from the latter country 
is taken to signify the absence of grounds for complaint. This is 
a sufficiently curious illusion, for if the degree of complaint were 
evidence of the degree of mal-administration, then England would 
be about the worst governed country in the world, and incom- 
parably worse governed than the Papal States ; for no complaints 
are audible from the Roman territory, whatever men are suffering 
there : the smoke of the sacrifice rises dumbly. 

But because there is in England, in one year, a thousand times 
more complaint of the Government than is heard from India 
during the lapse of a twenty years’ Charter, let not the reader 
too hastily conclude that men do not suffer im» Ijidia. It is a 
great mistake, says Sismondi, in speaking of the moeterp . history 
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of Italy, it is a great mistake to suppose that the times about 
which history is silent are the least calamitous to mankind. All 
calamities are not historical ; they require a certain dignity, a 
certain evident connection with politics and individuals, in which 
all the world can see the chain of causes and effects, before they 
attract sufficient notice to bo recorded in history. But calamities 
may afflict a nation, not the less real because from their social 
nature silent, by which a whole people may feel themselves, as 
men more than as citizens, degraded^ demoralised, disgraced in 
their own eyes, ruined in their fortunes, and deprived of hope 
so long as to lose the power of voluntary effort ; and all this 
without the connection between politics and their condition being 
evident to the world, or any dramatic effect of public interest 
attracting notice to their inward bleeding wounds. 

I shall endeavour to show the reader that this has been the 
case in India, notwithstanding the absence' of complaint, but 
I look in vain for anything like this iu the colonies. The Crown 
lias never inflicted on the colonies such a Eyotwar system, or 
perpetual settlement, or judicial system, or such transit dues, 
as we have forced upon India ; and there are perhaps worse 
calamities behind. I do not mean to deny that grievances exist 
in the colonies, only they are not equal to those of India, and they 
receive a very different degree of attention in England. 

For instance, I will take the greatest colonial complaint of the 
day, the transportation of convicts. No doubt this evil is real 
enough, but I must observe that it is a thing of yesterday 
compared to many Indian griefs, and that the system of trans- 
portation has in its time been of essential service to the colonies, 
and even now it appears, by tbe “ Globe ” of Novomber the 2nd, that 
a portion of the colonists petition for its continuance, as the only 
mode of supplying the labour market ; at any rate the system is 
°ld, and the opposition to it comparatively new, and yet from the 
time that the colonists declare strongly against it they find men 
of first-rate abilities to urge their complaint ; the Press— no part 
of which is gagged as in the case of India, by the threat of with- 
drawing the large income yielded Fy.- the Leadenhall Street 
advertisements — the Press warmly espouses their cause, and every 
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unprejudiced man would admit that their representative in the 
House of Commons, Sir William Molesworth,* is listened to with 
the utmost respect by the House and the country—that he is 
virtually a much higher authority on the subject than any official 
man— and that from the date of his speech on the 21st of 
May, 1852, the system of transportation was certainly doomed, 
and the only question was, how much moro odium and disgrace 
the Colonial Office would incur in a hopeless resistance to its 
inevitable abandonment. 

How different is the case of the natives of India! Out of the 
House the public appears to be indifferent to their fate; and in 
the House the great authority on the subject is sure to be some 
official man who may be said to hold a general retainer to oppose 
the interest of the natives on every occasion, because His own 
position and influence depend on his maintaining that vicious 
system of Indian administration which requires his “ sharp 
practice ” to defend it, whereas a good system would employ 
an advocate of a higher character. 

I may he referred to the efforts of Mr. Bright in 1848 and 
1850, and of Lord Jocelyn in 1851, to show that the natives 
are not altogether abandqncd in the House of Commons. 1 must 
answer that the Ministry would have refusod Mr. Bright his 
Committee in 1848, but for the powerful interference of Sir 
Robert Peel. Alas for India ! that great man was beginning to 
feel an unusual interest in Indian affairs at the time of his 
death, and, had his life been spared, the prospects of the natives 
would have been very different from what they are now. Would 
that his political friends had inherited his feelings on the subject! 
However, in 1850, Mr. Bright was cheaply defeated by an official 
denial of several notorious facts ; and if Lord Jocelyn fared better 
last session, it was because a mass of new evidence, backed by 
official reports of which the substance had transpired, and by the 
public conviction and degradation of Ali Moorad, had rendered it 
impossible for the Home Government any longer to burk the 
case, as they did burk it for years in the Court of Proprietors.-— 
Vide Appendix C. 


* This waa written in 1852. 
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I repeat therefore that, in spite of the isolated, though generous 
efforts of Mr. Bright and Lord Jocelyn, there is no regular 
advocate for the natives in tho House of Commons, as there is 
and always has been for the colonists ; but the only permanent 
representative of India in that House, is some official advocate 
against the natives. There is, then, almost.no complaint; but 
does this prove there are no grievances? I will endeavour to 
answer this question. 

Tli© more I study the subject the more I feel a growing con- 
viction that the natives were happier, not merely undor their 
good princes, but happier under the average of their native 
sovereigns, than they have been under an English Bureaucracy. 

In discussing this point, we have always hitherto had the 
advantage of being the judges in our own cause; therefore, 
because we first acquired power in India during a revolutionary 
period, we have assumed that the normal condition of Indian 
Governments was a chronic state of revolution; and we have 
assumed that the mass of the people must have been miserable, 
because wc can prove that many of their native sovereigns were 
warlike, bigoted, &e. But we must recollect that India is as 
largo as the whole of Europe ; and suppose we were to apply the 
same ingenious process of crimination to Europe that wo do to 
India* — suppose we were to reckon up the wars and acts of 
oppression of European princes, as we do for the native princes, 
down to the end of the eighteenth century, and calculate the 
amount of bloodshed and human misery caused by their ambition 
and selfish indifference to the fate of the masses, — suppose we 
were to rake out of a few centuries of history, for Europe as we 
do for India, all the deliberate** cruelties inflicted on mankind by 
religious fanaticism, — finally, suppose we wore to see what the 
memoir-writers of the time say of the condition of the great bulk 
of the people in Europe, down to the period of the Erench 
Revolution ? 

If we wero to do this with any good faith, we should begin to 
find it impossible to cast the first stone at India. We should 

* Vide Gulliver’s defence of “his dear country” to the king of the 

brobdingnags. 
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begin to admit that if there iiad been wars, if there had been 
bigotry, if there had been misgovemment in India, there had 
been such things elsewhere. But there had been many compen- 
sations in India ; there had been long-established Governments, 
and great masses of contented subjects; the Mahommedan 
conquerors had settled in the country, and identified themselves 
with the interests and sympathies of its inhabitants ; they had, as 
the rule, respected the customs, and religion, and private landed 
property of the people, and any infraction of the rule was 
condemned by their own historians as it would be by Europeans ; 
they had preserved the municipal institutions, and arbitration 
system, and excellent police, which gave the people the best 
security for person and property at the least cost ; they never 
burthened the country with a national debt , and had spent great 
sums out of the taxes for the people, on public works and grants 
for education, and had not attempted to destroy their native 
aristocracy, whose capital was the support of the labourers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of India : finally, they had not 
treated the people as an inferior race of beings ; they had 
maintained a free social intercourse with them ; they had not 
confined them to such low ill-paid offices as they could not fill 
thomselves ; they had frequently left the most important share of 
the civil offices of State in their hands, and had allowed them to 
rise daily from among the lower orders to all ranks of civil and 
military employment, which “kept up the spirit of the people,” 
said Mr. Elphinstone. 

In short, the Mahommedans did not, by dividing the com- 
munity into two distinct bodies of privileged foreigners and native 
serfs, systematically degrade a whole people. In a long course of 
time, and among a hundred millions of men, they had oppressed 
many ; but they had left hope to all ; they had thrown open to all 
their subjects the prizes of honest ambition, and allowed every 
man of talent, industry, and courage to aspire to titles of honour 
or political power, or high military commands, with corresponding 
grants of land. 

Very different from this has been the government of the 
English conquerors of India. 
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We have kept the peace in the country for our own Bakes, and 
this has of course, to a certain extent, increased cultivation and 
commerce, because the instinctive efforts of men to better their 
condition will always ensure the material progress of any people, 
until they reach the point where misgovemment sets a limit to 
progress. 

But this benefit of keeping the peace in India is the only ono 
our ryle has conferred on the natives, to make up for the loss of 
all the compensations mentioned above ; and if I show this to be 
the case — if against one benefit is to be set our systematic 
impoverishment and degradation of a whole people, what will 
after ages say of our passion for aggrandizement in India ? Will 
it be sufficient to have changed the mode of extortion, to have 
substituted the dry-rot of English Bureaucracy for the violence of 
Homan proconsuls, to prevent posterity from condemning with 
one voice our selfish policy in India ? I deeply feel that it will 
not : I feel painfully that, although for a while the system may 
deceive or corrupt contemporary opinion, and triumph over such 
feeble protests as mine, its triumph will ono day be appealed 
ngainst in a higher court of opinion, and be reversed by the 
judgment of history ; and in that day the verdict of the whole 
civilised world will be given against England, and tbe curse of 
many nations will fall upon her, for her selfish treatment of India. 

However, the passion for aggrandizement above-mentioned is 
both excused and denied. It is excused on the ground that our 
territorial extension in India cannot bo helped ; that it is “ in the 
natural course of things.” Why, of course it is, so long as we 
take every precaution in constituting the Home Government to 
ensure its grasping tendency, which is our present policy. 

Wc now make a Home Government which must theoretically 
know and care little about the natives, and covet any immediate 
increase of revenue and patronage. But suppose we made the 
Home Government on a totally different theory ; suppose its 
very constitution ensured its knowing and caring a good deal 
about the natives, and proportionably less for patronage, and 
earing more for the ultimate than immediate increase of revenue— 
wore for its real than its apparent value ; if we did this, it 
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would then be as much “in the natural course of things” 
for the Government not to be grasping, as it now is for it 
to be so. 

Again, the passion for aggrandisement is denied, and it is said 
that our wars in India were defensive wars, by way of disproving 
the fact. Defensive wars i why the least scrupulous of European 
conquerors, Louis XIV., Napoleon, . . . all have foimd the 
same cloak for their ambition, and called their wars defensive 
measures with the same assurance ; so that, with the Scinde and 
Afghanistan wars 'fresh in tho reader’s memory, this exploded old 
State fiction is not worth answering/ as it is not wars alone that 
prove this passion for aggrandisement* 

The reader must recollect thftt it is not by conquest from 
enemies, but by cessions extorted from friends, from our unfortu- 
nate allies, that a great part of our territory has always been, 
and continues to be, obtained. The amount of territory taken by 
Lord "Wellesley in time of peace was prodigious, and at tho 
present day, with profound internal peace, the process of 
absorbing the native States is going on steadily, not at the 
expense of enemies but of friends. It is no security to the native 
Princes to have treaties with us, or to recal times when their 
alliance was hailed by us as a signal good fortune in a critical 
period. On some we impose contingents, which keep them in 
bondage, ruin their finances, force them to oppress their subjects, 
and end by furnishing us an excuse for interference and 
annexation. In the case of others, we coolly set aside the lawful 
succession at their deaths, turn the heirs adrift, and seize on their 
inheritance. In the same spirit we are confiscating the estates of 
the landed aristocracy, and it is believed that, what with resump- 
tions of enams, and rent-free lands and lapses of jagheers, wc 
have, since 1819, appropriated landed property of the value of 
three millions sterling of annual revenue. 

* However, as I find an illusion prevalont that we were not the aggressors, 
at any rate, in thojfira£ war with tiro Siklis, I will refer to authorities who prove 
the contrary, — viz., History of tho Reigning Family of Lahore,” by Majoi 
C. Smythe, p. xxii. of Introduction; and “ History of thl* Sikhs,” by Captain 
Cunningham, pp. 313 to 322. 
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And why, for what purpose, is this incessant aggrandizement ? 

Is it to give the natives “ the blessings of the British rule ? ” 
Let us see what those blessings have been. 

lstly, In Bengal, by one of the most sweeping confiscations the 
world ever saw, we transferred the whole landed property of the 
community to a body of .tax-gatherers ; but under such conditions 
that this, body of newly-invented landlords were ruined almost to 
a man, and sold up by our Collectors, and thefir estates transferred 
to new men, within ten or twelve years ; and in making the new 
landlords, we promised legislative protection to their tenants, yet 
we have left them from that day to this at the mercy of the 
Zemindars, and only tho other day it was said by the “ Friend of 
India,” Sept. 16th, 1852 : — “A whole century will scarcely be 
sufficient to remedy the evils of that Perpetual Settlement, and 
we have not yet begun the task. Under its baneful influence a 
population of more than twenty millions have been reduced to a 
state of such utter wretchedness of condition, and such abjectness 
of feeling as it would he difficult to parallel in any other 
country.” 

2udly, In Madras, by another sweeping confiscation, perhaps 
without a precedent in history, we assumed that the Government 
was the owner of all property in land, and that in the words of 
Government, we should “avoid all material evil if tho surplus 
produce was in all cases made the utmost extent of our demand 
this being the landlord's rent, and leaving to the cultivator only a 
bare sufficiency for his own subsistence ; and this surplus produce 
being demanded from the ryots, not as a corn-rent but as a 
money-rent, and being assessed and collected in districts averaging 
7000 square miles, and 150,000 individual tenants, by one or two 
Europeans, assisted by informers, with notoriously incorrect 
surveys. 

3rdly, When this Ryotwar system had ruined Madras, we 
forced it upon Bombay, in spite of Mr. Blphinstone’s opposition, 
and nowhere did we at any time lower our assessments until the 
agriculturists were beggared, and we retain the system to this day. 

Ithly, We established and maintained for the better part of a 
century, transit duties, which broke the manufacturers, decayed 
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the towns, and demoralised the people of India, and left it a 
matter of wonder that any trade could be carried on at all. 

Stilly, We destroyed those municipal institutions which ' had, 
according to Mr. Elphinstone, “ preserved the people of India 
through all their revolutions, and conduced in a high degree to 
their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of free- 
dom and independence.” We destroyed those, and with them the 
excellent arbitration system and native police which gave the 
people full security for person and property at the least possible 
cost; and wo set up instead an exotic system of English law, 
which has so utterly deprived the people of security, besides 
corrupting their morals, that in our civil courts, “which give 
every opening for fraud, peijury, and forgery,” all the most 
important interests of the country have been rapidly converted 
and transferred, and no man’s estate is safe, and in our criminal 
courts nothing but his most singular ill-luck can bring an accom- 
plished criminal to justice ; and even within a circle of sixty or 
seventy miles round our capital city of Calcutta, no man of 
property can retire to rest without danger of being the victim of 
Dacoits before morning. 

6thly, Wo levied great taxes on the people, and drained away 
one-seventh of their net-revenue to England, at the same time 
burthening them with a load of national debt for the first time in 
their history ; and yet in spite of their admitted rights and neces- 
sities, we gave them back next to nothing in public works ; never 
anything for education, unless forced by pressure from without, 
and the vigorous initiative of private individuals, and then as 
little as possible ; and in most districts beyond comparison less 
for roads, bridges, tanks, &c., than has been given by wealthy 
native merchants and country gentlemen. 

7thly, We have long been systematically destroying the native 
aristocracy, who furnished consumers for the articles of commfercft 
and luxury, who stimulated the production of the labourers, th$ 
manufacturers, and the merchants, who were the patrons of art> 
the promoters of agricultural improvement, the co-operators in 
public Work#, and the only class who could enablf us to carry out 
any comprehensive amelioration of native society : and we are 
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extinguishing the native States, of which the effect is, according 
to Sir Thomas Munro , (i in place of raising, to debase the whole 
people,” and according to the Duke of Wellington, “ to degrade 
and beggar the natives, making them all enemies;” and mean- 
while, our threat of absorption hanging over their heads, deprives 
both princes and aristocracy of any inducement to improve their 
country. 

8thly, Wo regard the natives rather as vassals and servants than 
as the ancient owners and masters of the ^country ; wc have as 
little as possible of social intercourse with them, and although wo 
allow them to do aboye ninety-seven per cent, of the work of 
administration, we monopolise the credit and emoluments of it, 
and keep every high office for* ourselves. The establishment of 
our rule in any part of India at once shuts the door on the 
honest and laudable ambition of tlio natives ; all prospect of 
enjoying those honours and distinctions, and lucrative situations 
of trust and power, which reconcile men to the oppressions of 
arbitrary rulers in native States, is thenceforward cut off; we 
divide the community into a government of foreign officials on the 
one hand, and a nation of serfs on the other; of foreigners, 
constantly shifting their quarters, having no permanent connection 
with the country, and always looking forward to the day when 
they shall return to England with a fortune, and of serfs, who 
are the natives of th e land, linked and identified with its interests 
and sympathies, and many of whom are regarded as little better 
than menial servants, who might have been governors of pro- 
vinces but for us ; all of whom as a rule are confined to such 
low, ill-paid offices, as the Covenanted Civil Service disdains 
to accept. 

And therefore is the spirit of India broken under the Company’s 
government — therefore do we hear of robberies and oppressions 
m Oude and Hyderabad, and yet the people do .not fly to us, 
because hope is with them, and the futuft is not a blank ; instead 
of flying into our territory, they go from it; often in flocks; come 
into it they never do ; only the other day some important works 
on the Kistnah stopped because the people of the country 
fled, en ma$$p y into the Nizam’s dominions. 
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And why do they prefer to live under “ effete ” native Govern, 
ments ? because they do not feel themselves degraded as they do 
under us, for it is not the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, 
but subjugation to a foreign one that destroys national power and 
extinguishes national spirit, and with this the mainspring of 
whatever is laudable both in public and private life— hut we make 
them feel the rule of the stranger to their heart’s core ; we set a 
barrier of privilege between the natives and their foreign masters ; 
the lowest European officer in a biack or red coat, is above every 
native gentleman, though the latter maybe the descendant of a 
line of princes, and is often a man of the most chivalrous feelings 
and the highest accomplishments ; nevertheless, we treat them as 
an inferior race of beings, and -we are making them so; our 
monopoly of every high office, from generation to generation, is 
systematically degrading the people of India ; the deterioration of 
native character under our rule is manifest to every one; and 
Sir Thomas Munro went so far as to say, “ it would be more 
desirable that we should be expelled from the country altogether, 
than that the result of our system of Government should he such 
an abasement of a whole people.” Here are samples of ‘‘the 
blessings of the British rule !” 

I have not the skill to state the case in eloquent language, and 
cannot express what I feel about it, but a man of imagination 
who pleaded this cause would often bring tears into his reader’s 
eyes ; however, I do beseech the reader to consider this series of 
facts, told in the plainest, simplest manner, and to say whether 
such “blessings” can justify our passion for aggrandizement 
in India ? 

And I have not done : I have yet to describe the means and 
the end of gratifying this passion ; because, considering that our 
bureaucratic, irresponsible Government of India, has lately shown 
that it would no longer respect the clearest rights and treaties 
when it could find a pretext for grasping a little more revenue 
and patronage ; and considering that Malcolm, Elphinstone, 
Metoolfe, Bussell, Munro, the Duke of Wellington, and most of 
our greit Indian statesmen, have emphatically condemned the 
absorption of the native States, and that our unfortunate allies, 
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above 250 native Princes, -in the presence of an overwhelming 
army, with no tribunal before which they can carry' their ■com- 
plaints, and placed as a class out of the pale of the law, that they 
have now confiscation always hanging over their heads, I must 
explain the outrageous breach' of faith involved in our absorption 
of native : Sites', * arid show what the Duke meant when he 
said it “degraded and beggared the natives and made them 
all enemies.' 1 ^ ‘ ' “ * 

The means now employed by the Government to absorb tlie 
ffative States are to deny the right of adoption. Probably the 
reader is a%are that adoption is one of the most solemn duties of 
religion in India, in the case of failure of sodt : which continually 
happens in the reigning' families. By this ceremony the adopted 
sou becomes as much an heir as* an heir of the body, and 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie has proved beyond dispute that there is 
no foundation for drawing a distinction between succession to 
private property and succession to political power, in the force 
ami effect of adoption, but thj adopted son acquires all and every 
one of the rights of a legitimate heir of the body. 

Of course this right of adoption is the dearest privilege of the 
native Princes, and the most necessary to them, as their States 
would soon fall' into our hands without it ; and this right has been 
given to the people of India in express words, by an early Act of 
Parliament, and has been formally asserted, by Governors- General, 
as Lords Amherst, Metcalfe, and Auckland, and asserted by the 
law officers of the Government and the courts of Bengal over and 
over again, and has been admitted by us for many years in the 
succession of native States,- without any requiring of previous 
notice, or any reserve or qualification whatsoever, in a .gyeat number 
of precedents. , . 

-N T cverthe)ess,.the Government has at length; decided*^!* .the 
object avowed without disguise, of getting mpre^yenue, that, as 
the paramount power in India, succeeding tajffie authority ,of the 
Emperor of Delhi, ^sanction ; to an? act of Option i?, necessary, 
a,l d it is entitled withhold this sanction j^nnd fording!/ it hap 
Within the last few years $et aside three adoptions,, Jind confiscated 
tbe native states, bf Sattarah, Colabah, and Mandavie, although, rh 
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each of these threo cases there were collateral blood relations and 
heirs of the deceased prince, after the adopted son. 

Now, 1 will first say a few words about the Emperor of Delhi, 
and put him out of the way ; for he has no more to do with the 
question than the man in the moon. When the poor ^Emperor 
came into our hands, as Scindiab’s prisoner, blinded twenty years 
before, did we restore him to his empire ? Certainly not ! Did 
he then give, us a grant of his paramount power in India ? if so, 
how came we to make treaties with his feudatories as independent 
Priuces ? The fact is, as all the world knows, our paramouift 
power was won, and is kept, by the sword. And sffcb are the 
“blessings of the British rule,” that we aro obliged to remain 
armed to the teeth to keep it ; and we had better not forgot that 
we keep it by the sword of a native army, which has a strong 
personal interest in the right of adoption. 

I now come to the question of the sanction. Undoubtedly, 
whero there is a dispute or doubt as to the succession, the sanction 
of the paramount power is necessary; because the paramount power 
is entitled and bound to keep the peace in India, and to prevent 
any violation of rights, or outrage on the feelings of the people, 
which may endanger the public safety ; and in a disputed or 
doubtful case of succession, its sanction is necessary, to prove that 
an adoption is legal and regular, and to award the succession to 
the rightful claimant. . 

But this sanction of the paramount power is a judicial sanction ; 
it is the same thing as the Lord Chancellor’s decision on a will ; 
and when the sanction of the paramount power is required or 
requested in allied States, not subject or belonging to it, but 
connected with it by treaties, its duty is to find out the heir, and 
to give the succession to the heir, not to seize on the inheritance 
itself, in^defianee of all the heirs. 

, It was as much an act of robbery for us to appropriate the 
principalities of Sattarah, Calabah, and Mandavie, in defiance of 
all the heirs, as it would be for the Lord Chancellor to pocket a 
legacy became it was being litigated in his court; We are 
improving upon a precedent set by Caligula, in our violation of 
the right of adoption;. When Caligula was invited to a nuptial 
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feast, he carried away his friend’s wife : when the British Resident 
is invited to the death- bed of a native Prince, he turns his 
friend’s widow and orphan out of doors, and confiscates their 
inheritance; *' 1 

, And they ' do not take these things so quietly in the country as 
we do here. We hoar of the absorption of a native State, and go 
about our business, and think no more of the matter ; like a ship’s 
crew, who duly note in the log, " run down a vessol in the night : 
all hand^’lost;” then pursue their voyage and forget it. B ut 
these things lodge and rankle in men’s minds in India, where too 
many of our troops are interested in this’ question of adoption ; 
and, as I said before, the free press is doing its tvorTc. 

I am convinced that the Government will some day regret tho 
system that is making so many eneifiies. It will some day absorb 
a native state too many, and feel a pang like one who has put a 
fruit into his mouth, with a hornet in it. We must not expect 
the Rajput Princes to lie still like oysters, waiting to be dredged. 
They are, and ever were, a high-spirited, martial race, prompt to 
appeal to the sword, and just the men to say, in a fit of exaspe- 
ration, “ better an end with fear than fear witliout an end.” 

Meanwhile the natives have a stereotyped expression for their 
communications with us, which gives us a false confidence. We 
tread on ice, and forget the current ‘of passion flowing beneath, 
which imperils our footing. The natives seem what they know we 
expect them to appear, and we do not see their real feelings : wo 
know not how hot the stove may be under its polished surface. 

Por the fire is not out; we are obliged to keep it up by our 
native army, which may blaze into a conflagration, and burn the 
empire. There may be some Procida, matchless in diplbUTatic art 
and tenacity of purpose, who will travel for years to kint enemies 
against us ; who will mine the ground under pur feet, andlay the 
train of combustibles : there may be some outrage, which will 
suddenly raise a cry, terrible as that which broke forth 11 when the 
bells of Monreale were ^bunding to vesper8, a : cry of “Seath to 
the Englishmen! ” fhere may be some conspir^y^ef which, as at 
Vellore, we have?Uot even a suspicion, until the native regiments 
°pen their fire our barracks : and, as a merchant who is 
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obliged to throw all his treasure, overboard to save the ship, a 
gtorm may arise in India which wdll cost ns ni'ore tp maintain our 
power than all we hav.e, gained, or can ever hop^io gain, by our 

confiscation. . . r • i , «.•> v^, G/ 

. Nor does the jajurjr stop with the families the jPfl^c^. 
Native States support. a numerous class of civil. jjad unitary 
functionaries, who cannot find employment under us.j Resides the 
holders of jagheers, enams, &c., who know that their property is 
doomed when they, fall under onr rule. And in a ^atphke . the 
last absorbed, in place of thirty or forty natives , exercising the 
civil administration of affairs, with salaries *, of from to 200 

rupees a month, which they spend in the country, wo substitute 
one or two Europeans, receiving from # 2000 to 3000 rupees a 
month, and remitting the bulk of their salaries to England. 
Moreover, the bread of almost every man in and about the capital 
of a native State depends on the expenditure of the native 
Government ; and not only many thousands of natives directly 
dependent upon it, but the manufacturers and shopkeepers 
dependent,. upon them, are nearly all ruined by our absorption; 
and their distress reacts on the cultivators of the soil. . This is 
why the Duke said that absorption “ degrades and beggars the 
natiyes, and makes them all enemies.” . 

Similar results follow,, in. proportion, from' the resumption of 
tbe landed estates, of the aristocracy. Shore says : “ To bring the 
subject home to an English heart and mind, let p turn, our 
thoughts to our native land, and compare the effects produced by 
individual example and influence there, with what might have been 
the case here.- tet us represent to ourselves an English country 
gentl^pabj overlooking his estate, promoting the improvement of 
agriculture, superintending the .roads and public buildin|s, and 
subscribing to* tye local cbariti,es t ; as p.neighbouy >( opening bi3 
hope, j$4 ‘by : bis hospitality affp^diiig the.pieans, of , social inter- 
course bis neighbours' all.the^idiflerent, members of his-fotniJ/. 
pptrjbutmg their; ^harp to the^eneral good, . CpntrpJ; thppicture 
m ifndia. Tttf> ppper plasms, of 
natives, Jise^ t^gccupy the aboYQ ^tptiops,^iue^and their 
■nlnnoH nifii4UArl 'bv foreiimers. who keen aloof frojri.tho popple, ai\ 
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w li6so ultimate'^)ject is to return to - England With a fortune.” 
He add&i liffmber^of respectable' ; people, who hhYe 

suffered, let ai^r ohe leave the English stations, few and farbetween, 
an( l JSH into the ( country tojvns and villages, and there see the 
i n n unWra^bfe hoUSeswh ich not many years ag6 were in good repair, 
and inhabited by men who lived in the style of gentlemen, keeping 
up establishments of servants, horses, efephants, and equipages, 
but which are no&- all falling to decay, while their owners or their 
descendants are' dwelling in mud huts, with little more than the 
merest v necesSarie^ of life:’* v And let the reader recollect that 
the destruction of the native’ aristocracy is still going on 
vith unremitting vigour, ' as one of the “ blessings of the 
British rule.” : 

TIow can w£ reconcile it to our conscience or our reason to treat 
the natives in this manner P It was a beautiful fiction of the 
Greeks, that Ulysses could no longer feign madness when his 
child was thrown before his plough ; but we, who have allowed a 
Bureaucracy to plough over India till the “ iron has entered into 
the soul” of her people, we have been essentially mad without 
seeming so. ' ' 

However, 1 believe there is a secret causb why the English 
public feel so little sympathy fot the natives, whioh is entirely 
founded on a misunderstanding, and on ignorance of the native 
character. Lord Ellenborough said last session, that “no intelli- 
gent people would submit to our 1 Government ; ’* and though he 
alone would say it, I am satisfied in my own mind that many think 
if, and that my countrymen in their hearts despise the natives of 
India, because they do submit to our Government. '* - A 

Nevertheless, this submission does not argue cdwardiheiii those 
who submit. We enforce submission by fca^overwheMiing 
mercenary army j and as long as that army is faitliful^submission 
is a matter of necessity ; buV&Ithough, undbr fhibh eircumstances, 
they submit to our GovernieiktJ- there is not ifcrace bft tilt face of 
the earth 1 'w|Sf^poBsess b mpie thau^ : the v W6h of 

India ; aydi v |b^^&U5k is not altered" by ,theip?kubjfei^l to *us,« 
because tife br&Vegf penile in the^world may vbe , s^bj^ated'%y . 
foreigners^ they-arC divided against which 
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wafr the case with the natives o i India when\we founded our 
epapire there. t ' / 5 V ; • 

And not only were they divided, but for half a pentury before 
an opening was given forouj* supremacy ; thegreat powers of tho 
country had been shattered by wars, which may be called wars of 
giants, from the magnitude of their operations. In the last great 
battle, in 1798, which decided the contest between the Mohrattas 
and Kajpiits, the forces brought into the field by the latter were 
125,000 Strong, and by the former 111,000 strong ; large bodies 
of the troops on both sides being armed and disciplined in the 
European fashion ; and I will quote the description of a charge of 
cavalry in this action, taken from the mouth of an eye-witness, 
Colonel Skinner, to show the gallantry of the men : — “ Wo now 
saw Chevalier Dudennaig's brigade or division, which was on the 
left, charged by the Rahtdrs. He received them nobly, but was 
cut to pieces by them. Out of 8000 men he had not 200 left. 
The Eahtdrs, more than ten thousand in number, were seen 
approaching from a distance ; the tramp of their immense and 
compact body, rising like thunder over the roar of the batik. 
They came on first at a slow hand-canter, w hich increased in speed 
as they advanced. The well-served guns of the brigade showered 
grape jipon their dense mass, cutting down hundreds at each 
discharge ; but this had no effect in arresting their progress. On 
they came, like a whirlwind, trampling over 1500 of their own 
body, destroyed by the cannon of the brigade. Neither the 
murderous volleys from the muskets, nor, the serried hedge of 
bayonets, could check or shake them ; they poured like a torrent 
on and ovet the brigade, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarcely 
a vestige of it remaining, as if the sheer weight of the mass had 
ground it to pieces.” Again; we are accustomqji to consider 
the battle ,of Waterloo one of the, most sanguinary that ever 
was fought, yet ’our loss, in sqfiejndian battles has been about 
double tbe , loss .at * Waterloo. . The proportion of killed and 
wpunded fit .Waterloo was one to jjjxV that of A^ssaye was just j 
double, to three, $tld several have been ne$r i|^ and the loss , 
in thpj3ut|e^ bat ties, in 1846, wa|, much more sever^t^|n that 
'WtUkKlnn' iiMtvflf in thfl nronoriion of one to five* * 
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I could add many other proofs of the personal bravery of the 
natives; but it has always been conspicuous: so I will merely 
remind the 'reader bf'the brilliant 'native armies of Clive, Law* 
rence, and f Coote, which carved out our way to empire. And yet 
those 'armies, unriV&lled for valour” arid loyalty, were officered by 
native gentlemen, with only one or tWo -Europeans to a brigade; 
and this was odr original system in India, until the thirst for 
patronage, as usual, surmounted every other consideration, and 
substituted European for nativo officers. » M f ■ ’ ' '' 1 

Of late years sheer financial necessity has forced ufr to return to 
some extent to the old system, which is copied in our “ irregular 
corps;” and the admirable state of efficiency and discipline of 
these “irregular corps’* shows that we can employ the natives 
when we ehoOse in situations of trust and power, and that it 
answers perfectly to do so. 

To return to my subject, I think I have said enough to Bhow 
that wo should do very wrong to refuse our sympathy to the 
natives from a doubt of their courage ; and they have many Other 
qualities which entitle them to our warm and kind consideration. 
I have noticed, in the chapter on public works, their deposition to 
found benevolent institutions, arid they are remarkable "for a 
degree of charity in private life which renders the poor independ- 
ent of public relief in India. “ Their large family circles,” says 
Mr. Campbell, “assist and support one another to an admirable 
extent. Eamilie's generally live together as on the Continent, 
and the young men wlio go out ta service return, and remit 
money most dutifully to their families.** The : native merchants 
are particularly distinguished for their honourable iribde of doing 
business, as well as for tHeir enterprise; and Englishmen* who 
have resided in native States bear witness to the sibphci^and 
straightforward manner of the “agricultural classes bbth in their 
dealings with them and amongst each 'other; It^ W' o4ily^hen 
they are corrupted by external influences, by - a" demoralising 
judicial system, or oppressive taxation, that arT und 'dunning tote 
substituted fof Ciftidoiir, as the only protective against the liand 
°f inj powlr’; and I\wilf add that f those who have had 

much intercoursCwitlv tfre natives, in* a commercial, polifeal, or 
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military character, almost' invariably speak of them in very high 
terms ; it is only among such judicial functionaries' as have centred 
their observations on the most vicious classed of native society, 
and have overlooked the rest, that their detractors are to be 
found. 

Finally, it has been said by one of the most experienced 
members of the Indian service, that, “for the transaction of 
business, whether in account^ diplomatic correspondence, or the 
conduct of judicial, magisterial, or financial affairs, the natives are 
seldom surpassed. They are, on the whole, an intelligent, tract- 
able, and loyal people, not deficient in energy when there is a 
motive for exertion, and eminently calculated to promote the arts 
of civil life.” 

And now I have done. 1 have shown that although there may 
be more complaint of the Government of England in one year, 
than we hear of the Government of India during two or three 
Charters, yet there has been suffering, not loud but deep, in the 
latter country ; its cup of grief has filled silently to the brim, ay, 
it has filled to running over, though few individuals complained of 
it in England. The unfortunate natives have had their rights of 
property confiscated ; their claims on our justice and humanity 
trampled under foot; their manufacturers, towns, and agriculturists 
beggared ; their excellent municipal institutions broken up ; their 
judicial security taken away; their morality corrupted; their 
patrons systematically destroyed ; and even their religious customs 
violated, by what are conventionally called the “ blessings of the 
British f rule. 1> , These great results at once strike the eye of any 
man who goes seriously into the question of our Indian adminis- 
tration ; like the tombs by the side of the road at the entrance of 
ancient cities, these monuments of the power of a Bureaucracy 
are the first things wo see/ and in them lie buried the hopes 
of India. 

And as abuses were maintained in the provinces of the Roman 
Republic because the patricians who retired from their magistracy 
were shielded by the senate, sp is the Indian Government regu- 
larly shielded by Parliament. Nay, at this hour it is an understood 
thing, that the ministry intends to seal the misery of India b} 
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leasing her out for another term of years to the Company’s 
Government, which will again be exhorted to govern paternally, 
just as Isaac Walton exhorts His angler, in hooking a worm, “to 
handle him as if he loved him.” The Legislature would not dare 
openly and directly to oppress India, yet dares to vote others 
the power to do so. 

I cannot help warning my countrymen that if they stand by, 
and look quietly on, while this political, martyrdom is once more 
consummated, their consenting unto the .deed wilf leave a heavy 
debt of vengeance against them, not only on earth but in heaven ; 
it will provoke that retributive justice, which frequently allows 
an individual to escape, but never, never fails to overtake' a 
nation. Let them weigh this well before they say, On our heads 
and on our children’s be it ! It is true, that we have an over- 
whelming mercenary army, and the^word is passed, no danger 
above the horizon ; but some may be coming ; and in history we 
are always wise after the event ; and when it is too late, when 
the bolt has fallen, and the penalty has been paid, then for the 
first time do politicians see why a Government based on injustice 
mid bad faith could not stand ; and wliat-innumerable consequences 
of its own wrong-doing were all the while undermining its power. 
God forbid that We should bo wise too late in India ! , 

I have one more word to say in conclusion. Never, r sinee the 
v orld began, was so great an. opportunity of doing good offered 
to a great nation, as that which Providence now offers to us in 
India. England — enlightened, Christian England— is the sove- 
reign arbiter and empress of that glorious land, : with its 
hundred and fifty millions, of “intelligent, tractable, and loyal” 
people, and she might throw herself on the ( fallen empire,* 
as Elisha did on the Shunammite’s child, “and put bis mouth 
upon hip mouth,' and his eyes upon his eyea,^ aacL his hands 
upon his hands,” — so might England stretch herself /on tho 
prostrate -.Empire, and warm and quicken its torpid body, and 
breathe new life 1 into India. She might raise the. natives, and 
watch their, progress,, moral and material, as a mother watches 
her child, ai$' loves it the better for the anxieties* it - has cost }idr ; 
she might behold, from year tb y&uvthe blessings she conferred, 
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and feel the tie strengthening which attached her to India ; she 
might have the answer of a good conscience, and the esteem of 
the whole civilised world. . 

Oh, my countrymen; may Heaven itself soften your hearts, 
and awaken your sympathy for this interesting people; may it 
teach you not to reject your fated opportunity, nor again throw 
such a pearl as India before an irresponsible Bureaucracy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SYSTEM OF PARLIAMENTARY LEGISLATION FOR INDIA. 

Dean Swift said, in reprobating the neglect of education in 
bis day, that it was a common remark in families who had wealth 
enough to afford to have their sons good for nothing, “why 
should my son be a scholar, when it is not intended ho should 
live by his learning ? ” He added, that by the same rule another 
man might say, “ why should my son be honest, temperate, 
just, or charitable, when ho does not mean to depend on any of 
these qualities for a maintenance !.” And by the same rule the 
House of Commons actually do say, “why should one of the 
Ministry be compelled to provo the success of his department, 
when the Ministry does not depend on Indian affairs for its 
existence?” 

This is true enough, and the fato of an English Ministry now 
depends on matters of home administration, and on home ques- 
tions, and parties, and politics, quite independent of the affairs 
of India. But I will show that this state of things is eminently 
unsafe and unconstitutional, and from the time -when, seventy 
years ago, a mere legislative oversight threw India out of the list 
of English political questions, it has been the cause of shameful 
abuses in India ever since ; it is the cause of perilous mal- 
administration at the present time ; it has led to pn ahnost 
incredible neglect of the. subject by, the House of' Commons, and 
after all there is hot in the whole range of our national interests 
any one mote vital to the national life than pur tenure of dominion 
in the East/’; r , 7 r , , < . * * 

It is wonderful that my countrymen dp not see the palpable 
ooutradictiod of leaving India put of the list of their political 
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questions. Why, there is not Irhpo^taiice 

to us ! Is noif'oiir'j^Ber^atfo^^ Indih 5 dn^nMg|& part oLtlil 
Imperial policf ?* Is it not n&^ary : to%fe^3otn^r^ thafe^fflSa 
Should b^^prosperohs; and- to bhr ' saffitr^' iSSt lf^libffld rio$*f& 
disaffected ? x Would hot a Violation of rfel igidiMfid $ghtf of 
property, which lit a flame' of insurrection 4h the Bajpootahali 
aftd Sent- over three-fourths of ouf Bengal sepoys to the enemy, 
instantly pardl^ze the rights arm of England ? Would not* even 
a ‘financial crisis in India* "shake ' the'^BHtish Empire to its 
foundation*?'* * - * - ' ' h 5 >w ~ J ’’ " r * * 

Let the reader’ imagine the same mistake beifig made in the 
case of England that was made in the case of India. .‘Let him 
conceive a Minister , r<< with a majority behind,” coming down and 
telling the House that, “ the ways and means were an exceed- 
ingly awkward subject; there always had been a good deal ot 
debating and ministerial risk about it;* 'and * there aKvays would 
be ; therefore it would make things pleasant if the House would 
vote that for twenty years there should be no more budgets ; 
and- the .House should interfere , with any thing else it liked 
except with taxation: and if the Ministry in office, twenty years 
afterwards, preferred to revive the budget, it might.” Suppose 
such a measiirefflkd been passed in England seventy years ago, 
and the army had been strong enough to keep the people down, 
what would our commerce and rights of property have been 
Worth now ? What would have become of our municipal institu- 
tions? how much judicial reform should wo have had? would 
there not have been an annual deficit in our finances by this 
time, instead of the 1 surplus ? Yet this is substantially the very 
same measure which was passed for India Seventy years ago, and 
which of Course removed her in a very short time 1 from the list 
of our apolitical questions, aud’ 'rendered; lie* Government so 
thoroughly irresponsible, that^ it now threatens to be tb|‘ min of 
both countries. 


. And after a 


;the\I^Sl^e,^ 
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tion, eager' t^j|n|j/ any . , liajidle^for aii:atta(?k oji t l the Minister* 
and headed noi‘on$ of t)iem 

foremw^ lndirent 1 consequence of M*. Pdt’sbill, 

which has had moj^, effQct thJn’ apy djre^provisioi^and .hits 
i m perceptibly.^ an^ Atly produced a" complete revolution in 
Parliamentary legislation for India, and thrown a subject, v^hich 
used to excite intense interest in the, . Parliament and the nation, 
out aur political que^tdobs, '.‘The point was this-: as 

long as' ^^hO lndipi vbndget was presented to Parliament by parties 
indifferent to, and sometimes hostile to the Minister, and always 
viewed with distrust by the House of Commons, those parties 
were obliged [ to give ijpt merely a simple publication of accounts, 
but a periodical exposure of Indian affairs, with detailed informa- 
tion on all, subjects connected with our Indian policy, and this 
kept the members of, Parliament well informed upon the question, 
and enabled them to discuss it, or rather ensured their discussing 
it, from year to year. - * 

And of course this constant supply of information was incom- 
parably more necessary in the case of India than in any English 
question, not only because all kinds of political intelligence are 
freely published in; England, which, are concealed in India, but 
because the mere distance of the people of dudi&.frQm English 
politicians shows them to us in a point of view so remote, that we 
are too often disposed to see them as if they ^ were*? ndt , apd 
to neglect complaints uttered so far off. that they cannot reach 
our cars. r 


However, from^fche time when the Indian budget became the 
Minister’s budget as he naturally did not feel inclined to provoke 
Parliamentary inspection of his administration, and as everybody 
bad overlooked jjsljp necessity, of making an express provision to. 
meet, the.^^itl^.jeriqdic^l ^suppl y of infor m atiop p|j|ae ; to an 
cud wii^the yhiqh* .the 

conspquehceiVE^-ib^t ir£ a very' few years Members^ parliament 

g^coi^etent to 


^coippetent to 

fociiM^ list qf pur 

P9litica|^|j^^, irrespbn|ible;. 
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to give Parliament v once more a detailed *a|n|Ual exposure of 
Indian affairs. 1 ^ 1 ^ 

Prom the time when India ceasedSnthis manner to’.'be a 
political’ ' question, J the neglect of ’ it by Parliament hair been 
something so incredible, that unless when V relate it I’ x Could 
appeal to history at every' step, # I should not expect to be Relieved; 
and the description of it ■"will be a less6S ‘to mefhbers of 
Parliament that they arenas helpless as children in', Indian 
affairs when they do not receive regular poriodjcal information 
about them. 

At the time of the passing of the Charter in 1704, the House 
of Commons little thought that the recent “measure for the 
relief of the Zemindars,’ 1 the “ Perpetual Settlement,” would 
effect a complete social revolution, and a sweeping' confiscation of 
property in the doomed provinces of Bengal, llehar, and Orissa; 
nor could they imagine that while Mr. Dundas. was giving them a 
glowing description 'of Indian prosperity, the despatches of the 
Governor- General contained a minute and shocking picture of 
the sufferings of the people, from the vices of the Government! 
But at this .period, from the causes above mentioned, India was 
already ceasing, and had almost ceased to he an English political 
question, and as, in Mr. Miff’s words, “ ministerial influence in 
Parliament can always get ministerial praises received as articles 
of belief, without any real grounds for it,” Mr. Dundas literally 
managed to persuade the nation that the financial state of India 
Ms a subject not merely of rejoicing and triumph, but even of 
astonishment, as affording a surplus revenue ! •. A few years more 
threw a new and terrible light on the condition of our native 
fellow-subjects. The surplus revenue had turned out, as Indian 
surplus revenue invariably does, a complete bubble, frnd it 
gradually transpired in England that ; our unhappy provides in 
India had been a scene of fiscal tyranny, of crime, and of suffering, 
unexampled in any civilised country sinc#the deeay of the Homan 
empire. Forced 'at length to mfestifateythe'^Hous^ of^^Tnon 3 ? 
in 1810, not only corroborated’ the above ■ charts,' bht^cused 
the Indian Government of eontinual^i^epresehtafM ; ^ whether 


* 'Mill and WiUonY History of In#®, Vole, v. vii. ix. 
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the Zemindar or 4 t^ ryot were the sufferer, the Government 
always found .something to commend.” ivr^,. 

Meanwhile,, as if^to balance the calamities of our northern 
Provinces, a new revenue sy stem called Ryotwar was introduced in 
the south, viz., a settlement with individual cultivators on the 
basis of ^Assuming 50 per cent, of the produce, in money, as the 
due of t)xe Ggyepnment! After some years’ experience of this 
system, iijs priginator had discovered that “its radical defect 
was our over-assessment, which augments the public and reduces 
the private property in the soil to such a degree as to involve 
the necessity of ousting all between the Government and the 
cultivator.” , . 

This was indeed a radical defect ; it was simply the confiscation 
of all the landlord's property in the soil by foreign conquerors ! 
Moreover, the Madras Board of Revenue had accused the in- 
ventors of this system of “ ignorantly denying, and by their denial 
abolishing private property in land,” and though u professing to 
limit their demand on each field, in fact by establishing for such 
limit an unattainable maximum, assessing the ryot at discretion.” 
Finally, the ablest administrator of the Ryotwar system, Sir 
Thomas Munro, had declared that, unless the assessment were 
reduced from 25 to 83 per cent., the land would go out of 
cultivation. Nevertheless, in spite of all this, the Government 
had but recently enforced the adoption of this Ryotwar system, 
without auy reduction of the assessment, when, under such 
circumstances, the House of Commons was once more called upon 
solemnly to judge the Indian Government, and to confirm or 
alter a system which had produced so much pain and ruin, and 
threatened to produce so much more. 

I pass over judicial and other grievances for the present, but 
with the abovp facts, recorded on official authority, the House of 
Commons discussed the renewal, of the Charter in 1813. Surely 
it was then at length time to do something for the natives ; time 
to amend, a despotic Government evidently well adapted for 
conquest* and - aggrandisement; but for - nothing , else ; time tp 
revive, the perjodicalstaj^mept of,. Indian affaire, which used 
to draw, public attention tp them almost every year; time 
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f to adopt the plan recommended so loiig^ef^re^ ^by Warren 
Bastings; M& again urged' by 

^‘hscertain and define the rights : of property. in 

• land, and make such definitions ‘the basis p^a&judieaUCm/iBut 
no ! it is painful to record jfche transaction. •.Tha.niwiyos^pi^lpdia 
were treated like So many cattle. Their intents, tnejr ^|nga, 
their hopes, and their fears, were alike forgd^^^^e-oj^thing 
the House of Commons was well informed, about ^ w^a pertain 
private, pecuniary, English interests/ The battle of .tho, (/barter 
was fought over the heads bt the tiatiyes, by paries eager for their 
tjade, but too eager to give a thought to the myriads of human 
beings who yielded its profit. The leaders in .the H^se of 
Commons, that is, ^ministers intent on securing . Parliamentary 
support, Directors and merchants, greedy for private interests, at 
length struck their bargain, and having done ^the best they could 
for themselves, and professed much concern for the natives, they 
agreed on a fresh twenty years lease of India, to the old irresponsible 


Government. . ... 

And now the “ radical defect ” was allowed to have full swing— 
the House of Commons had decided that a system which “ ousted 
all between the government and the cultivator,’ ’ and “.assessed 
the ryot at an unattainable maximum,” might be applied with 
impunity to\he natives of India, and the Ryotwar system fell with 
crushing effect bn our southern provinces. . - , 

The miserable inhabitants of Madras endured this oppression 
until the year 1827, when Sir Thomas Munro carried out, as 
Governor,' the reductions he had recommended in ;,1*8Q7/ Xnd 
this relief was only obtained at last by the. effo^ of Sir. Thomas 
Munro and other private individuals, and the pressure o^ T public 
opinion, not' by any act of the House of never 

interfered to protect the natives, nor mamfe&tedAl^4igl lte ^ 
sympathy with their sufferings, though , ; it. had reserved to 
full power tb superintend and conjj^ 
in the year 1883 the neceif^|o|t/^ - 

more thought the whole question 
the .consideration of the .Ilouse $f ^gpmons.- ^libei 
been half a ^century’s experience t c* a ° ' 1 


nent4» 
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Inaia. ana igaia ^^4 Common* had opportunity of 

cony „ m 

beginning to crush Bombay in 1833 ^ * . 

c 1Wvj9f w a ^p*4ant information, which might 
ive been accessible tn tllA T-T/viierv '« — _ 


have 1)pen 

and c!afm| of the »$ves in other reacts. The frightf^rtl7o°f 

th Vv> been ineptly record by official 

au ony or 'nearly, forty year*— the necessity of constructing 
pubhc works had been loudly prociaimed-the transit duties, now 
completing t$e ruin of th© manufacturers and towns of India, had 
een denounced^ as “Hie curse qf tho- country”— th© attempt to 
conduct all affifirs by European agency, and excludqihe natives 

rv office which if Wn a nr\aoii\ln ~ i_ _ ' -n i • < 


y ’ * — — ‘uoivu, wuiun mignu 

^ HoUSp 9f P^moM.-Of.the sufferings 
[aims of the native? - • — - - ■* ® 


. ■ i f u v»<. ;* •» ixaiiivco 

from every office which it was possible to offer to an Englishman, 
lad been confessed a notorious failure— the destruction of the 
native municipal institutions had been admitted to, be. subversive 
of tho security of person and property among the people— the 

inhumanity 1>ud Inl P 0,i «y of destroying tho native territorial 
aristocracy had been strikingly exposed by Sir .Tolfn Malcolm and 
others— the identical recommendation of Warren Hastings and 
the Marquis of Wellesley, which I have already mentioned, had 
now been endorsed by the great name of Lord Hastings: and 
.finally the most fatal instance of the operation qf'jthe' “revenge 
screw ” that ever was kuown in India, the famous Bundelkund 
rase, was going on at this very time, — and what did the House of 
Commons do ? They met the judicial evils by the mockery of an 
additional member of Council at Calcutta; they met the" necessity 
0 appointing the natives to high office, strongly insisted' on by 
such men as Ifalcohn, ElpWstone, and*Mimro, by the mockery 
of declaringthelf pliability, and leaving it fo the Directors to carry 
out this eligibility, who of course treated .it with jitter contempt. 

In fact, they showed as before, that .the' only matters on which 
they were re%^ell 2 

English interests.'^' ' 
to be feught for;^! 
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millions of our native fellow-subjects as bem|f 
they were ready to voto anything that suifeif the MiiiSfr^W’tlie 
day in Indian affairs, and that they performed this dutyWdeciding 
questions on which the welfare* of Indid was to depend for another 
twetily years, ^ hot merely Vith indifference to, butwith feelings 
of impatience and disgust at,” the whole subject. . 

Of course, under such circumstances, not qile bf/fh^’ftbovc 
grievances was redressed,’ or even discussed iii earnest. ; As 
wretched manners who approach the harDbnr-lightj.only do bo 
driven out to sea again by the'\torm, the unfortunate nativps only 
witnessed a renewal of the' Charter to have all tllbir hopes disap- 
pointed, and India was agaih consigned to ah irresponsible" Govern- 
ment for another twenty years, 'to undergo all* the ihal-admiuistra- 
tion I have described, and a great deal more than I have described. 
And this “not mere indifference to, 'but rather feeling of 
impatience. and disgust at,” everything which concerns the natives 
of India, is still the prevailing sentiment in the House of Commons. 
It is still th6 case that, as Mr. Macaulay has told us, an inquiry 
into a row at Sovent Garden would ensure fuller benches in Ujo 
H ouse than the most important subject connected with India. 
The debate of June, 1850, was one signal instance of if, and I w ill 
now give another. There never was a more “ wicked war ” and a 
more wholly unjustifiable measure than our invasion of ’Align an-, 
istan ; it is difficult to reckon the number of millions which it lias 
added, immediately and by its consequences, to the debt of India, 
and if was plunged into in spite of the most energetic remon- 
strances and warnings, and explanations of its Impolicy, by all 
those who were competent to offer an opinion bn' the’ matter. 
Nevertheless, Parliament hardly made a pretence of ,c$!3ihg to 
account the irresponsible Minister. who said “ IMid if,” ; and who , 
coolly avowed many years afterwards that it was “a folly- if not a 
crime,” and t^e presentation of a Blup»book, which Captain Kayo 
has since gibbeted as the grossest sjecimei Of “ officially mg” ‘ 
insulted a coiml^ af * qbc|> . ’i$ub jlfouSc of > 

qw, as tins case onij^ame out u^ acciaent ;/ we w 

wonder how many mnlufef 4ay,o hpen'atfdeJjl life 
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by %"|#es if not primes >f our irresponsible Ministers, which 
liaro not , come out ;? an^, what is still more important, 'low many 
will be added hereafter f got every irresponsible Minister ^novra 
bo has nothing tof^ and as the ' ultlmatl 

burthen of every ‘/folly ifn?| j. crime ” falls onthofcackoftho 
miserable ryots, nobody cares andnohody complains to any purpose 
in England- • */ * i,v - • w T : 

Howeyer, there is a time for all tiling’s, and this system of abuse 
has had its day ; and- though I would rather urge reform on higher 
grounds than those pi mege self-interest, I must* remark that in 
such a state of tJio finances and resources' of* India as those I have 
described, something must Sc done, and done at once, if we mean 
to avert a catastrophe. There is reason to believe that tKo financial 
state of our Indian. empire ia really inuch; worse than the studiously 
mystified and maimed financial report of the Blue-hook enables us 
to prove; but even from the imperfect data furnished by the 
authorities, any one may see that a crisis, is at length approaching, 
and that our present system of Indian administration must be 
leading to some fearful tragedy. I will therefore remind the 
reader of a few of the reforms most urgently required in the 
present system. 1st. The abolition of the sham “double Govern- 


ment, which, by enabling the home authorities' to evade responsi- 
bility, ensures every kind of abuse ; and at the same time the 
abolition of a private, monopoly of patronage belonging to the 
nation. 2nd. The abolition of that system of minute recordation, 
vhich wastes an enormous amount of time and money, clogs and ’ 
impedes every part of the machinery , of administration, reduces 
the home authorities under the power, of a bureaucracy, because 
tluy have not time to read shiploads of papers, and after all, never 
prevents, oy .d'id,preypnt ); one . single act of injustice!. 3rd. v\n . 
uniform sjrstqm .of detailed v accounts from ' every ; Presidency ; ■ 
instead of the present system of accounts , i( made uj/in a vr&y t'Q ' 

■ deceive ^ the, public^’ by, putting; down difffr.cni rdcei^ ■ 

in the upijhr^^ ; %Y soihetimes 
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and by the mystifications noticed at, page^ 124, and Appendix C, 
4th. The graduai abolition (as recommended in Mr. Eiphinstone’s 
evidence, March 25th, 1830) of an extravagantly paid and frequently 
inefficient {t Covenanted Civil Service,” by the admission of the 
natives to all appointments for which they are qualified, 5th. An 
equitable assessment of the land-tax, add a distinct restriction of the 
Government demand to a to, debarring the Government irom ever 
again claiming the property or rent of land. 6th. The expenditure 
by tho local Governments of 5. percent, of the land-revenue on public 
works and education. 7th'.'. The restoration outlie indigenous local 
self-government, and judicial arbitration System , of the natives. 
8th. The regular publication of statistical information, and reports 
on matters connected with civil administration, and the progress 
of cultivation and commerce in India-r-in a word, a system of 
publicity instead of a system of secrecy. 9th. Tho centralisation 
of political, and decentralisation of administrative power in India. 
— At present we do the very reverse of this : we allow a political 
power to the local Governments, which enables them to involve us 
in a Coorg war, a Khutputt case at Baroda, &c. &c. ; and we refuse 
them sufficient administrative power to build a bridge or a jetty. 

. With regard to this last reform, I must remind the reader once 
more, that India is an empire as large as Europe, containing 
ancient kingdoms as large as France, Italy, or Austria, and peopled 
by many races of men, differing, not only in languages, institu- 
tions, and, characters, but in the nature of their soils and climates, 
and their consequent occupations. Therefore, a qentral Bureau- 
cracy in London, or even at Calcutta, can no more pay due attention 
to the local wants of the 150 'millions of inhabitants spread over 
our vast territories of India, than a Bureaucracy at St. Petersburg!) 
could understand or attend to the local wants of Geneva or Naples. 

I therefore propose to reform the Home Government by cutting 
away the Bureaucracy, and substituting an efficient council for the 
effete Ea^Tndia Company, and making the Indian Minister 
responsible to Parliament. 

. tie^r tBnaS itwr ‘-#m n#^opuV.%' w .fysrely aT*^ ; 

of jwoffed ratios of ^al-adminigtrafioi^’ Jt flora no£ yrotecd 
Abe a sitiAden cure ioi ijfenf 
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M f a % by ^ legislative 

euac merit, ^ftfl could get the same Parliamentary representa- 
tion for India that existed seventy years ago, should''! expect to 
see any inveterate grievance immediately redressed. * For instance' 
supposing my blan were adopted, and the Minister were compelled 
to give a full annual, commumcation of Indian affairs^ then the 
way would probably he this: some friend of India would go to a 
member of Parliament and say, “When- tbo Minister makes his 
statement, see what He says on a particular subject, and then ask 
lnm such and such questions, or state such and such ‘facts.” 
Well, the member of Parliament would play his part, and the 
ofhcial man, having had due notice, would make a most satisfactory 
reply, and the House, who were beginning to feel 'uncomfortable, 
would he glad to see the complaint so effectually disposed of 
However, next session the complaint would reappear, with a 
complete exposure of any. official fraud and sophistry by which it 
had been met the year before, with a larger array of facts in its 
support, with more members knowing the circumstances of the 
case, with the advantage perhaps of having appealed to the press 
in the .interval, and it appears by one of my authorities that the 
“ TullCS ” lias shown its readiness to open its columns to any well 
authenticated case of Indian grievance; and let any one imagine 
this going on, not for one or two, but for live, or six, or sever* 
years, with a heavier weight of proof thrown into the discussion 
every year, and the ripple gradually widening and circling round 
the public, and then say whether it is not probable that, under 
such circumstances, an Indian grievance would bo redressed in a 
few years/ 

But it would be a new life for India to have the chance of 
getting a grievance redressed in a few years ! Under the present 
system every evil principle of administration is allowed to work 
itself fairly out, and exhaust all the poison in its nature, before 
there is any change, so that when at last necessity enforces a 
ehange, the mischief done is irreparably. And inea^while, it is 
utterly uselesh to® aygesd io. the Bureauqracy, for the atmosphere 
°f office seems to harden their hearts ^ and render their minds 
callous to impressions from "without, till it changes their very 
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nature; » certain spring 

wood that falli&to ^ eir wate ^, v ,■«; r V^.i, »•.-.. 

I emphatically repeat that to reform is more urgently required 

than this one of giving by ward of mouth ij#? 1 
information, on all subjects connected wither %stem policy to 
the, House, of Commons. Let. the Mimster he corned to gwe 
w i account of his stewardship, to, .give a Retailed statement of 
Indian affairs once a year,, and members of Parliament would 
again become competent to discuss the subject ; and ogam hey 
would discuss it, again the Government would become responsible, 
and, the grievances of the., natives would be redressed, simply 

because men were informed of them. 

I will appeal to human nature and to our every-day experience 
for proof of what I say. Why have I written this hook-why 
have I spoken warmly (perhaps too . warmly, but my heart as 
burned within me to see the injury to India and the peril to 
England)— why have I taken so much trouble about this question . 
because 1 was informed of the facts, and other men were not 
And in moral qualities I havo always observed that the mass o 
mankind were exactly like myself, neither better nor worse, 
have always scon that any gross outrage on common souse and 
justice,' particularly against their, own interests, shocked o her 
men just as it did me, when, they found it out. And thoug. . 
may please certain novelists to describe us as purely selfish enig , 
that, is not a true portrait of human nature; there is a divine 
spark ut tke bottom of every man’s heart which will leap in o i e 
whin it is properly appealed to; and it is appealed to, every day, 
among us, in private and in public, in the press and the Parlia- 
ment, and in no coimtry is it more prompt to answer the appea^ 
What is the difference between a member of Parlianmn " 
stows “ not merely , indifference to, but feelings of impatiepcc and 
’djignst at,” the. perforate of a sacred duty to .india 

• 'mysoP . ^j». tH* ui)t ^ V t f4' I am 

m for .aH e ^ H ia v ’ 

for our„u^^jis ‘P 36- * ; . - ^ n li«'Parlkneiit, 

. and the press, tod the system which draws such #,< 
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popular w*0ren c ° and ^ attachment t to pur institutions, as ensured 
sweet cpm ! in JSngland/'w^b. a rpl ortr Me rest of 

Europe P Ay ! it'mado our isle abEarme'd tWfetfion 

of reWution^i^^;^& foPt'j a Visible 

respect for the^law in tins nation which astonished the fo^ignerS 
who visited o to ,moW than anything bV they W. 

AV^hat is all & but a syslem ojf representation f of representing 
to the Legislature the >antB, and wishes, and claims, and 
grievances 'of the people ? of informing the Legislature what 
they feel, and suffer, and hope from; its sympathy, or expect from 
its justice ? And this system Is so loved by the people, add 'so 
universally admired and envied by foreigners, because it givqs tile 
people a guarantee that they shall be governed by equal laws’ and 
that their grievances shall be- redressed; JS r ot that' if prevents 
grievances ! no system over did ? or dould, or ever will do so. ' ' 
But now see the cruel injustice' we ore doing to India! We 
do not find it too much for ourselves to have a Parliament sitting 
for months every year, to correct and extend our legislation and 
.suit it to our social changes j to have besides the most perfect 
representation of all our complaints and desires in the press which 
it is possible to conceive ; and with all this to watch vigilantly the 
responsibility of every depositary of power amongst us, as oiir only 
security against official tyranny, neglect, incompctcncy, and 
plunder ; and, aftor all, we prove many Serious grievances, and the 
reader of the public journals for the last year alone is familiar with 
much deserved blame of every department of our Administration, 
ol the 1 oreign Office, the Colonial Office, the Horse Guards, the 
Admiralty, the Customs, &c. • 

^ ai1 we then affect to believe that a sham inquiry once in twenty 
years, with almost total neglect in tho interval, is sufficient to 
redress the grievances of India ? Can we pretend to think that ; 
He despotic administration of 150 millions of men, conducted &t a . 
distance of many thousand miles away from us,, by a few' hundred 
foreigners, paying little intercourse with, the native^ and no 
permanent stake ( jn >v thbir country, and directed byirrespbnsibW 
,lom ° autliorili^ betray t Kd v 1 ' a&Ocfetry • to 1 csbiiqeat ' t * 

f^th froin |im to' thinlc :tk#^h iA afi 
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Administration has done 6r is doing justice to the people of India, 
without being checked by a particle of anything' like political 
representation ? y Would not 7 any man who had studied history or 
human nature, divine alt the injury to the natifefe which I have 
described, from merely knowing the conditions of our irresponsible 
Indian Government ? 

Let the reader conceive any one English question — parliamentary 
reform, legal reform, free trade,' any one of them — beings turned 
over to the Ministry of the day and their successors for twenty 
years; to give or withhold, at their pleasure, without hearing one 
word of explanation, or ’ remonstrance, or information of our 
interest in the matter, and our sufferings for want of a legislative 
remedy. Would not this seem monstrous in our own caso? 
i Why then do we unscrupulously apply it to India ? Why do we 
treat, not one, but all, of her vital questions and dearest interests 
in a manner which seems monstrous when applied to ourselves ? 

Oh, my countrymen ! do not continue this inhuman system. 
Do not consign India to an unfeeling despotism for another term 
of years, and coldly tell her “ abi in pace/’ as the Inquisition used 
to say in sending its victims hack to the torture, when you know it 
must lead to cruel neglect and mal-administration. It is only by 
an unheard-of abuse, repugnant alike to our principles, and 
customs, and institutions, and to all our English notions of what 
is right, that this Indian Government has become irresponsible ; 
and England is exposed to great and increasing peril while it is 
allowed to remain so. 

I shall be met, I know, by the old argument that the Legislature 
cannot make any change because Indian reformers do not agree 
among themselves upon what ought to be done. But is this 
argument really serious ? Why men must have remained savages 
ever since the creation of the world, if nothing had ever been 
done till all men were agreed upon what ought to be done. The 
Argument iB as much as to say there shall bo no progress until a 
condition is complied with, which is notoriously impossible. 
Besides, I apprehend that it is not m’etelyii|^:^Einction of 
legislators ’to redress grievances, but their duty to ffnd out the 
‘ifteatri of doiUjSjf so. There is not the -same obligation On a private 
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person vKq, proves thegrievance ^,he is, only one off he patients ^ 
a legislator is the state .physician ; and if it. is, apt the, business of 
members of Parliament to know and apply -the prqper cure for, 
political grievances, then what is their business £ Conceive the L 
doctor of a> consumptive,, hospital telling his patients, u My poor 
friends, one of you thinks one thing would be good, for his case, 
and anpther, fancies something else; now I know how to cure your 
disease, because it is, my profession to understand it, and there- 
fore do I hold the honourable appointment of yqur medical man ; 
nevertheless as your own opinions about your treatment differ I 
beg you will excuse me from giving you , any prescription at all 5 * 
Should we not think that a doctor who held this language had 
gone out of his mind ? Yet it is just the same thing for our 
legislators to say they cannot make any change because Indian 
reformers do not agree about what ought to, he done. 

After all, if Indian reformers do not agree about the remedy, 
they all agree about the great abuse of the Indian Government, 
viz., its want of Parliamentary responsibility. Every independent 
writer on India, for the last fifty years, has emphatically denounced 
this abuse, and therefore it is the duty of the Legislature to find a 
remedy for it. If members of Parliament cannot fulfil this duty, 
they are not fit for the dignified positions they occupy ; if they 
will not fulfil it, their refusal will lead to fatal results in India, 
long before another Charter is over. This is the opinion of every 
eminent man of long experience in that country, whom I .have 
had the honour to know, and it is worth the serious consideration 
of the British public. 

And now I have done what I could to assist a righteous cause ; 
and in this crisis of the Charter, when the future destiny of Eng- 
land is depending upon her choice of a policy towards her Eastern 
Empire, I expect that you too, reader, will do your duty -—and 
may the Almighty Disposer of events, who haa hitherto signally 
protected and blessed us, ....,, ay! has .He not blessed us? 
are not the signs of His favour visible^. on eyeryside? is it not 
written on ;p|jr . 4 Houses of Parliament, and pur Protestant 
churches ? .oni the glories of our literature* ancl .arts, and, sciences ? 
on the triumphs^ eurjndusiyy invetttionf^n^ tlje;jery 
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look of an Englishman P and is it not an ungrateful return for 
His bounty to abuse that power over 150 millions of our fellow 
creatures which He has, given us , in the EastP may it not 
provoke Him to punish ah ungrateful race, and to cut off the 
inheritance offiis .blessings from the sons of those, who turn 

His benefits against Him ? yet now, while^ the 1 fate of 

two Empires is trembling in the balance, even now may'His mercy 
once more lighten upon us, and may He inspire tho Great 
Council of tho nation to frame such a legislative measure, as shall 
give justice to India v. and thereby secure the safety aud honour 
of England! , 
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A I 5 STRA 0 T of the Expenditure on Public Workai^Bengal and the North- 
West' Provinces, for the ten years ending 1848-49, aS contained 
in 5 " the Blue Book’ printed by order of the House of Commons; 
August 1, 1851.' ■ ’ 


Classification of Works. 

Expenditure 
in thr' ' 

NT W. Provinces 

Expenditure in 
Bengal: f 

Total, , 
Expenditure. 

On constructing, improving, 
and repairing roads . 

Ditto, ditto, bndges . * 

995,857 

339,076 

7,416,059 

696,914 

8,412,516 

1,035,990 

Total for roads and bridges . 
On canals and embankments, 
and works of irrigation 

1,334,933 

4,758,394 

8,113,573 

436,895 

*9,448,506 

+5, 192,289 

Total for roads, bridges, canals, 
embankments, and works of 
irrigation . . . • • 

On repairs and construction 
of civil buildings 

6,093,327 

632,635 

- 8,547,468 

3,829,425 

$14,640,795 

3,962,060 

i Total expenditure by amount 
t statod in the Blue Book 

6,725,962 

11,876,893 

18,602,856 


Mean of annual gross revenue for tho ten years, &e,, rupees 14, 69, 08 , 709, or 

14, (>95,870?. * 11o , 0 rtn itt 

Mean of annual net revenue for the ten years, &c/, rupees 11,87,02,243, or 


1 1 878 224. 

* Mean of expenditure on roads and bridges for the ten years, &c., rupees 9,44,850 
or 94, 485$.— showing that less than threo quarters of one per cent, of the gross 
ic venue, that is, less than 110,218?., was expended on roads and bndges. . 

f Mean of expenditure on canals, embankments, and works of migation for the 
ten vears, &c., rupees, 5,19,228, or 51,922?.-*howmg that less than the half of one 
nor cent, of the gross revenue, that is, less than 73,479?., was expended on canals, 

embankments, and works of irrigation. , f 

X Mean of expenditure on roads, biidges, canals, embankments, and wo?ks of 
kripita, for tl.e ton years, &c, rupee,, 14,64,079, or U 6 , 4074 .-showmg that 1^ 
tliau one and a quarter per cent, of the net revenue, or less than 140, 4771, was 
expended altogether on public works other than civil building,. 


With the above statement before him, let the tenth* remember the 
proofs given in’the Madras Engineer’s letter, that public works In 
l'.dia produce more wealth both to the Govemtaent and the people 
than any gold, mine bps been known to produce. ■ 
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- ■ ,AAND REVENUE. 

It is difficult to dtawany conclusion as to the resources ofi^e people 
from the produce of the land tax, as the receipts are continually dwelled 
by lapses and resumptions, which augment the temporary revenue by 
weeding out the capitalists among the landowners ; and by annexations, 
which are often not a, gain but a loss to the general treasury ; for 
instance, p. 468, par. 65, 66, states that Sattarah, recently annexed, is 
a loss to the finances of the state, though a gain to the land revenue of 
nearly 20 lacs ! It requires therefore a knowledge of the particular 
items of this branch of revenue to draw any certain conclusion from 
it, and these particulars are not given in any public document. I 
will however state some general results, and add a few comments 
upon them. * 

Bengal. — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off in tlie 
last four years of Rs. 3,47,616. 

Agra. — (Old territory, excluding the Sutlej annexations.) The four 
years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four years ending 
1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off in the last four years 
of Rs. 3,25,163. 

Bombay, — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off * in the 
last four years of Rs. 1,47,265. 

Madras. — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an annual increase t in the last four 
years of Rs. 24,21,306. 

' * I have deducted the increased revenue charges, p. 451, par. 11, because the Blue 
Book misstates the case as to the increase of theso revenue charges. The fact is, that 
“ costs of collection ** haVe been put down in the receipts of the Bombay land revenue 
of late yearB, which were not previously included in them. It is another proof of the 
want of dotailed items of receipts and charges. 

f The Blue Book states, p, 453, par. 16, 'that a portion of this increase is a set-off 
against a loss of 26 lacs, by the repeal of the u transit duties which must be the 
case, as theso duties were far more inquisitorial and destructive of industry in Madras 
than anywhere else. However, on making application to the India House, to know 
the particulars of the Madras increase, 1 received information that the greater part of 
i t wa^due to lapses and resumptions, quite independent of the ordinArylartd revenue 
T%3idenCy. It is therefore impossible to' arnve at any llsKain fin’anclal con- 
published accounts of the land- tax; And ft' ’will feduire fulKparticulirs 
o|)|lj^ r 4£erpfs and charges to show the prospect* of the Ihdictir RxchOqher, Wd the 
real condition oif the people. 
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: SALT REVENUE. 

>■ * * r v - * 

The Blue Book states, pp. 454-^456, pak 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, that 
owing to the large importation of salt since the reduction of the duty, 
the receipts of tjie Government Salt monopoly are rapidly declining, 
and it estimates the average annual decreased receipt * at 23 lacs in 
Bengal, 2 lacs in Madras, and 2 lacs in Bombay. x , , 

'/}/ . pjQSTOMS REVENUE. . ? 

Tliese receipts exhibit a falling off at one Presidency, from the 
abolition of the transit duties, and a still larger increase in others from 
the progressive importation of salt, but' with a most unsatisfactory 
result on the whole, which will require sonrto comments. 

Bengal . — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual increase in the last 
four years of Rs. 12,34,153. 

Agra —' The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual increase in the last 
four years of Rs. 10,90,532. 

Madras. — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off in the 
last four years of Rs. 18,3^695. 

Bombay .-— £he four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off in the 
last four years of Rs. 6,95,586. 

The total falling off on the receipts of the’ above Presidencies, iB 
Rs. 2,05,596. - 

I cannot but regard this result as a very bad symptom, and the index 
of a decline in the tax-paying powers of the people ; for the annually 
increasing item of salt forms considerably more than half of the customs 
receipts of Bengal, and fourTfifths of those of Agra; therefore^ excepting 
the salt, I infer from the above result a decided and marked decline in 
the commerce of the natives in other' articles ; and this conclusion m 
strongly confirmed by the Mowing view of the exports and imports. 

'7 , IMPORTS. 

Comparative statement of the v^lue of merchandise imported into 

* The ; cWknj& of thi«, v necesswy.ojf Jife iV in<li#p*ntthU te th?: health of the* 
people, 'whatover^fet may he to the Government ; and even ifow, the BAtftfe*, wh4‘> 
live far morion $ttj$pewdo, tttffer Hntdf ia^the 
tl,( * country ih| 
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the Presidencies of British India, from theUnited Kingdomand other 
countries, from the four years 1 ending 1 846-6 and 1 849-50. i f 

^ ^ j ■ ' Fiem the' ■ ' v Ft&trt * ; 

' 1 United Kingdom, othtfr Countrioa 

R». Bb. . 

Bengal, *» Average annual value during 

Madras, V the four years ending . > * . 

Bombay,) 1845-6 . . . 26,13,16,728 10^,13,728 , 

Bengal, i Average annual value during 
Madras, l t the four, years ? ending ? ■ , . , ■ . .. 

Bombay, J 1849-50. / 25,30,17,240 .10,83,72,603 

Showing a falling off in the value of the imports from the United 
Kingdom during the last four years of Bs. 82,98,488, and an increase 
of those* of other countries of Rs. 70,58,775. 

EXPORTS* - 

Comparative statement of the value of merchandise exported from 
tho Presidencies of British India, to the United Kingdom and other 
count ties, for the four years ending 1846-6 and 1849-50. 

To tlio * To 

United Kingdom, other Countries 


Bengal, i 

Average annual value during 

Its 

. IU 

Madras, « 

► the four years ending 



Bombay, J 

1845-0 . . . *. 

27,48,06,671 

30,94, 35, 3b7 

Bengal, i 

Average annual value during 



Madras,^ 

- tho four years ending 



Bombay, J 

1849-60 . 

26,41,39,431 

36,65,46,926 


Showing a falling off iii the value of the exports to the United Kingdom 
during the last four years of Ra. 2,06,67,140, and a falling Off in thoso 
to other countries of Its. 28,88,382. . 

In this state of the resources of the Government and the people, 
the debt ‘goes On increasing, and the cause of debt, viz., territorial 
^grandigemeht, goes on pari passu. Mr. Campbell published a book 
last year, stating, p. 148, that wo had u at last reached the limit of ami 
become Supreme in all India. We have tho whole country in our 
power to do as we will with, and w0 have a natural line of circmn- 
vallation dividing it from the rest of the world.” Hardly was the book 
published before the Government began a Burmese Whr^-a war for 
which I can only' donee iv£ 'two even rational motives, that is,' either the 
pressure of those private interests which' seek for employment and 
prothotion ^or else the old policy of statesmen, as oldfstho time of 

accOpJSwrwar charges. , . If thia last iti^liVe rA ho^e 
, Burtaes^ dear wly <tf, pacing l^diant^coh.nt4 for & 

is likely %6 preveduiteas ex pensive aathe Iast : waft wldohdP two year* 
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added thirteen nrilUott^'and A, half to the debt{*;aad,it will end as 
usual by annexation* and leave uswiih the certainty of future hostilities, 
aggrandisement, an(^ <le))fc>on a new and very exposed frontier, where 
we have already sowhtJteSeeds of another war by our differences with 
Siam in 1880. The same system k pursued on the other side of India, 
Before the Afghanistan war the. highest authorities opposed dt,t but 
in vain Before thb Oaubul disaster it was pointed out, not only 
privately to the ministry, but to the nation, $ that we possessed an 
impregnable frontier on the north-west, in the line from Loodianah to 
the sea ; but in vain. The system prevailed, the line was passed, 
gradually Scipde, the Sutlej territories, andthePunjaub were annexed, 
and thus since 4830, about sixteen millions and a half were added to 
the debt, § about 100,000 men to the standing army,!) with a corre- 
sponding increase in the export of stores, IT the dead weight at home 
and abroad,** the charges for the navy, &c. ;+t and at the present day 
the Indian press cries out, that the Governor-General Can only be 
waiting for the conclusion of the Burmese war, to commence offensive 
operations against the Affghans.. Under these circumstances, I derive 
no consolation from the argument I often hear, that the debt of India 
is little more than two years’ income, and good management would 
soon raise the revenues of the country so enormously that the debt 
would cease to be formidable. Let me suggest to the reader a parallel 
case in private life. Suppose a particular individual was on the road 
to ruin, and all advice, information, and remonstrance were thrown 
away upon him, although his failure would involve the reader’s fortune, 
would it console the reader to be told that if this individual" ’only 
understood his business, and would manage it prudently, he need not 
become bankrupt ? Iam inclined to think not : yet it is precisely the 
same case with the irresponsible administration of India. The perma- 
nent resources of the empire are wholly unable to meet the charge of 
the present debt, and yet the Government does not deyelope the 
country’s means of production, but trusts to a merely gambling illicit 
source of income, for brie-fifth of it# gross revenue; in spiteof the great 
probability bf seeing it suddenly. cut off., At the same tip* as the 
Government gets credit because England is the real security for Indian 
loans, it makes up any-deficit by borrowing more capital, and perseveres 
in that policy of aggrandisement, which causes a, progressive increase 
of the debt. Of course, I cannot tell' how long |U£h astern may- go 
on, but anybody can telljpw k must end.^ 
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It happens, by an exception to the rule, that the conqueror of Scinde 
has fallen out with the Court of Directors, and without noticing the 
cause of their quarrel, the revenge of the Bureaucracy is something so 
peculiar and so characteristic of the class, that I must direct public 
attention to it. 

Because Sir Charles Napier is a foo, every charge incurred by 
annexing Scinde is brought prominently forward-, and I think with 
exaggeration, and the financial Tesult of his annexation is exhibited as 
a heavy annual excess of charge on the Indian revenue. Because Lords 
Hardinge and Dalhousie are friends, the bulk of the charges incurred 
by their annexations, are literally altogether suppressed, the receipts 
are put prominently forward, and the financial result of annexing the 
Punjaub is exhibited as a surplus. For instance, p., 467, the following 
six items, military charges, extraordinary military charges, ditto war 
charges, commissariat charges, extraordinary military charges, arrears 
of commissariat, &c., are credited against Scinde, since the date of 
annexation, amounting in round numbers to the sum of three millions 
sterling. On the opposite page not one of these items is inserted in 
the Punjaub accounts, and so completely is every charge for the 
Punjaub force suppressed, that we could not even trace its existence 
without ransacking the Blue Book, till we find a “ distribution return,” 
p. 410, tohich lets out that, besides local and irregular corps, there are 
34,000 regular troops in the Punjaub, including 5,765 Europeans. 
Again, p. 448, -Scinde is accused of having added heavily to the debt, 
which is proved, p. 446, by the increase of the interest of the debt 
contemporary with the annexation of Scinde. But by the same rule, 
when I find at p. 479, an enormous increase of the interest of the debt 
contemporary with the annexations of Lords Hardinge and Dalhousie, 
I feel bdupd to accuse these annexations of having beena much greater 
annual excess of charge on the Indian revenues than tie annexation of 
Sir Charles Napier, notwithstanding that “ things are made pleasant” 
for Lord Dalhousie at. p. 406, by proving the Punjaub a surplus!. 

The above is ah average specimen of th||lionesty of Indian Blue 
.Books, and unless the public agree with Hudibras, that 

‘ 1 “Surely tbs pleasure- is an great 

' In being cheated pa to cbfat,’’ -h • 

jjg$$>pe they iviHnottoler&te the systems of mysii’fichiipj^agy longer. 
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On Saturday, the 12th of March, a fleeting of the Friends of India 
was held in Charles Street, St. James’s Square, with a view of bringing 
public opinion to bear on the Imperial Parliament jin the case of India, 
so as to obtain due attention to the complaints and claims of the 
inhabitants of that vast empire. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.R, having 
been called to the chair, the fpllowiug Resolutions were agreed to by 
the Meeting : — 

1. That the character of the alterations to be effected in the consti- 
tution of our Indian Government at the termination of the East India 
Company’s Charter Act, on the 30th of April, 1854, is a question 
which demands the most ample and serious consideration. 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament have 
boon appointed, in conformity with the practice on each preceding 
renewal of the Charter Act, for the purpose of investigating the 
nature and the results of our Indian Administration, those Committees 
have been appointed on the present occasion at a period so much later 
than usual, that the interval, of time remaining before the expiration 
of the existing powers of the East India Company is too short to 
permit the possibility, of collecting such evidence as would show what 
alterations are required in our Indian ‘Government. 

3 That the inquiry now being prosecuted by Committees of the 
Legislature will be altogether unsatisfactory if it be confined to the- 
evidence of officials and of servants of the East India .Company, and 
conducted and terminated' without reference to, the petitions and wishes 
of the moro intelligent oMhe natives of India. . ; , 

4, That it is the duty of the friends^ of India to insist upon a 
temporary Act to* continue, the present .(government of India for a 
period not exceeding three years, so that time, may be given for such : 
full inquiry and deliberation as will enable Parliament within that 
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period to legislate permanently for the future administration of 
^Indian Empire. 

5. That in order to obtain such a measure, this Meeting constitutes 
itself an “India Reform Society,” and names the undermentioned 
gentlemen as a Committee. 


T. Barnes, Esq., M.P. 

J. Bell, Esq., M.P. 

W. Biggs, Esq., M.P. 

J. F. B. Blackett, Esq., M.P. 

G. Bowykr, Esq., M.P. 

J. Bright, Esq., M.P. 

F. C. Brown, Esq. 

II. A. Buuoe, Esq., M.P. * 

Lieut. -Col. J. M. Caulfield, M.P. 
J. Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 

W. II. Clarke, Esq. 

J. Crook, Esq., M.P. 

J. Dickinson, .Tun., Esq. 

M. G. Fielden, Esq , M.P. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, 
K.C.B., M.P. 

W. R. S. Fitzgerald, Esq., M,P. 
M. Forster, Esq. 

R. Gardner, Esq., M.P. 

Right. Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P. 
Viscount Goderich, M.P. 

G. Hadfield, Esq., M.P 
W. HAiicotTRT, Esq. 

L. Heywouth, Esq., M.P. 

0. Hindley, Esq , M P. 


T. Hunt, Esq. 

E. J.’ Hutchins, Esq., M.P. 

P. F. C. JonNSTON^ Esq. 

M. Lewii% Esq. 

F. Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

T. McCullagh, Esq. 

E. Miall, Esq., M.P. ; 

G. H. Moore, Esq., M.P. 

P. Oliveira, Esq., M.P. 

A. J. Otway, Esq., M.P. 

G. M. W. Pkacocke, Esq., M.P. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq., M.P. 

J. Pilkington, Esq., M.P. 

J. G. Phillimore, Esq., M.P, 

T. Phinn, Ksq M.P. 

H. Reeve, Esq. 

W. . Soholkfield, Esq., M.P. 

H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

W. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

J. B. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

J. Sulltv \n, Esq. 

G. Thompson, Esq., M.P. 

F. Warren, Esq. 
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INDIAN STATISTICS, 

FROM REPORT ON INDIAN TERRITORIES FOR 1852. 


British States, square miles 
Native States - clitto 

Grand Total 


Area. 

$77,762 . 
690,361 . 


. 1,368,113 . 


Populatio, 

99,409,905^ 

52,359,061 

151,768,963 


JtKVBNUEB AND CHARGES OF INDIA 


- 

Total 

Revenues 

Charges in 
India 

Payments m 
England 

1834-35 . . * 

' £18,652,887 

£16,684,496 

£2,162,868 

1850-51 (estimated) . 

25,540,529 

23,502,052 

2,717,180 

■** 

Total Charges. 

Hurplus 

Deficit 

1834-35 . 

, £18,847,364 



£194,477 

1850-51 (estimated) , 

26,219,238 

— 

678,709 


INDIAN DEBT 
Total 

Indian Debt 

Amount of Debt on April 80, 1834 . £35,463,483 
Estimate of ditto for 1851 . . . 47,877,734 


Homo Bond Grand 

Debt. Total 

£3,523,237 £38,986,720 
3,899,500 51,777,231 


CUSTOMS REVENUE 
For 1834-35, Net Bcoduce 
Estimate for 1850-51 


£1,317,862 

1,331,179 


1835 

1851 


MILITARY FORCE. 
EurojJeans. Natives. 

. 30,822 152,938 

. 49,408 240,121 


Grand Total 

183,760 

289,529 


INCREASE OF REVENUE FROM OPIUM TRADE SINCE 1841-42" 
OPIUM NUTT RECEIPTS. 


1841-42 

1842-43. 

1843 44. 

1844-45 

184540 

£955,093. 

£1,478,646. 

£1,898,274. 

£2,044,958. 

£2,628,140. 

1810-17 

1847-48. 

184849 

1849-50 

Estimate, 

1850-51 

£2,705,813. 

£1,559,423. 

£2,667,902. 

£3,309,637. 

£2,700,662. 


* “It is scarcely necessary to observe how opportune this great source of increase 
has proved towards defraying the extraordinary expenditure of India in the last 
few years. Had the net receipts from opium continued at their average rate 
'lining the fifteen years prior to 1842-43, instead of being augmented to the 
extent already stated, your Government must have borrowed seven crores (millions 
sterling) moie than it has done to supply the annual deficiency. In a financial point 
"f view the prosperity of the opium trade has therefore been most seasonable and 
serviceable to the ittercsts of India. It should nevertheless be regarded, from the 
'"any contingencies to which it is liable, luthci as an auxiliary to your permanent 
'‘’sources than a certain source of icvcnue which eau be sai'olv relied on. biiMVticvti 

b',Ur of On Court of Directors, dated October 2hth, 1848. 
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INDIA WRONGS WITHOUT A REMEDY.- 

* 

The object of this Tract is to give a few specimens of a 
large class of cases, of Wrong and Injustice perpetrated, either 
directly and through its own acts, by the Indian Government, or 
indirectly and by its inactivity, for which neither the law of the 
Predominant Power nor the practice of its Administration as 
it now stands, has provided a remedy or a tribunal. The cases 
that follow have not, however, been selected because of their 
special gravity and scandal, but because they are instances 
in which the Claimants, either in person or by their agents, 
are now in England, soliciting and claiming that redress 
which they have long sought for in vain in India. 

In the first case, the Wrong complained of is a violation of 
a Treaty to the ruin and starvation of the descendants of a 
Royal House, through which our own fortunes in Southern 
India were first advanced — a Treaty, too, of which we are 
still in full and profitable enjoyment. In the second, 
the injury done is the confiscation of private property 
to the extent of £ 300 , 000 , the, preservation of which was 
solemnly promised by the Bombay Government and its 
agents. In the third case, British subjects complain of 
their Government allowing a Native Prince to defraud 
them of large sums of money, of which it had the benefit. 
And in the fourth, a deposed Prince asserts that the 
Indian Government has repudiated, to his injury, that part 
of their public debt in which his private fortune was in- 
vested. Now in not one of these four cases is there at present 
any legal machinery by which the Indian Government "can 
be made* to entertain these complaints, by which the question 
of injury or 'injury can be ascertained and decided, by 
which the Amount of redress and compensation, if due, can 
he assessed. And this, it is submitted, is a state of things, 
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incompatible with the honour of the British Crown, incon- 
sistent with the character of the British Ttfktioli, ^iscreStf|Sl| 
to the sacked cause of justice^ and encouraging to that want 
of responsibility which is the vice of our Indian' system. 

That system is indeed the object of anticipatory and pre- 
mature laudation by |jord, John Russell.* Speaking of the 
opposition of Mr. Fox to Mr. Pitt’s India Bill in 1783, his 
Lordship remarks, and the importance of Lord John’s opinion 
at the present moment will justify and excuse the length of 
the quotation : — > *. 

“ It was easy for Mr. Fox, with his vast powers of reasoning long 
exercised on this subject, to prove that these two authorities [the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control] must he always in con- 
flict; that, with two supreme heads confronted, confusion must 
ensue, and that the abuses of the Indian Government must be perpe- 
tuated under so strange and anomalous a system. 

“ The experience of seventy years, however, has blunted argu- 
ments which could not be logically refuted. The real supremacy of the 
Ministers of the Crown, usually kept in the background, but always 
ready to he exerted, has kept in check the administration of the 
Company, and placed the affairs of India under that guarantee of 
ministerial responsibility by which all things in Great Britain are or- 
dered and controlled. The Directors of the East India Company 
have not ventured to connive at acts which a Minister of the Crown 
would not sanction ; and a Minister of the Crown would not sanction 
acts which he could not defend in Parliament. Thus silently, but 
effectually, the spirit of the British Constitution has pervaded India, 
and the most absolute despotism has been qualified and tempered by 
the genius of representative government. 

u In giving to the India Bill of Mr. Pitt, however, all the credit 
which can possibly be due to it, we must not lose sight of another 
and more powerful cause of the improvement which has taken place 
in the morality of our Governors of India. Lord Clive and Mr. 
Hastings, invested with an irregular power ; contending every month 
for the existence of a British settlement, without any military means 
of adequate proportion ; sought by complicated intrigue, by insincere 
alliances, by acts of violence at one moment, and of treachery at 




toother, to tear and consolidate a sovereignty of London merchants* 
In the words of Erskine they sought ‘ to support an empire, which 
Heaven never gave, by means which it never can sanction.’ 

“ This course of cupidity and fraud, of robbery and oppression, 
was brought to a close by the impeachment of “Warren Hastings. 
The mind of Mr. Burke comprehends the#vast extent of the ques- 
tion, and his genius animated the heavy mass of materials which his 
industry had enabled him to master. He enlisted in this cause the 
powerful reasoning of Fox and the brilliant fancy of Sheridan. After 
a time he succeeded in gaining the support of Mr. Pitt, and armed 
against the former Governor of India the great battery of parliamen- 
tary impeachment. Whether the Minister was convinced by the 
evidence which threw so full a light on the misdeeds of Warren 
Hastings, or whether he was glad to protect himself from the ambi- 
tion of a rival by acceding to a prosecution against him, the effect was 
no less certain. For years Mr. Burke persevered in his great task. 
Neither the dilatory plea of a dissolution of Parliament, nor the 
appalling earthquake of the French revolution (to none more appalling 
than to him), ever distracted his attention from his great Indian 
enterprise. The speeches delivered by him in WestminBter-hall arc 
great monuments of industry and eloquence : they surpass in power 
those of Cicero when denouncing the crimes of Verres. Finally, 
although the impeachment ended in an acquittal, its results were 
memorable and beneficial. Never has the great object of punish- 
ment, the prevention of crime, been attained more completely than 
by this trial. The Lords and Commons of England, assembled in 
Westminster-had, in the presence of the judges, the bar, the aristo- 
cracy, and the public, heard the whole record of Indian transactions 
unrolled before them, and the acts of our agents brought to the test 
of English law and Christian morality. No palliation, no plea of 
necessity could alter the character of those acts ; and no man who 
could aspire to civil or judicial authority in India would ever dare 
to repeat conduct which during' seven years of a solemn process, be- 
fore an august tribunal, hiid been denounced as wicked, oppressive, 
perfidious, rapacious, and cruel. The conscience of mankind was 
brought in presence, of negotiations, treaties, usurpations, conquests, 
veiled in the haz^ of an^scure distance, and covered by a jungle of 
strange manners and uncouth phraseology. The sentence was pro- 
nounced, not by the Peers, but by the universal opinion of right and 
wrong. Ml*. Hastings was acquitted, but tyranny, deceit, and injus«; 
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tioe wer^ep^depmed. India was saved ^m abo& 
to the English name, and the hands of Cornwallis, Midtd, Behtfhckj 
and Auckland, have swayed an empire where Cheyt 'Sin^^wis 
despoiled and Nuncomar was exeentSd.^ ' 1 ‘ 

How far ^ the most : |b solute despotism’’ ha? realty: and, truly 
" been qualified and tempered by the genius of representative 
government” during the last, twenty years, \viUjQfcourse, be 
doubted by those who regard the Affghan war as a cjrijne, the . 
acquisition of Scinde as a stupid injustice,, the conquest of 
the Punjaub as a doubtful policy, and the Burmese war as an 
abomination, — will be denied by those who have witnessed 
a gradual deterioration in the condition of the people 
of India, who know the actual state of the administra- 
tion of justice in India, and who have seen the gentry 
disappear, and individual wealth diminish. The improved 
tone of morality in the English mind and character during 
the last seventy years, rather than "the genius of represen- 
tative, government,” which, exhausted by the mighty efforts 
it made during Hastings’ impeachment, lias never been 
able since to rouse itself to continued and systematic 
attention to the affairs of India — this improved tone of 
morality at home* and the more complete organization of the 
internal government of India itself have, no doubt, corrected 
to some extent the larger faults of the Indian Government. 
But even these influences and agencies have failed to prevent 
the Company’s Government perpetrating acts of wrong which 
would not be endured here in England. 

Sir Eobert Peel’s large and disinterested vision long ago 
saw that in this respecter Indian " despotisjn” Yequired some 
better correctives than the mere “ geni^vpf representative 
government/’ he-sayr that it needed the substance of law 
rather than’ the mere reflex of liberal institutions from home; 
and that power so great ought, in its application to individuals, 
to be made subject and responsible /to the examination and 
controul Of independent judicial authority. So tong ago as 
1833, that great man (whose loss India will now feel as 
Engtod hw felt it),, advocated, thn.^bli^ment oj soqae. : 



tribjp^l to thow personal questions on which the 

ItMpfgfc ^eV' as ii gle&es/Shw^MUed by' 
Parliao^ent 

In England there is, the law assures us, rio Wrong 
without a Remedy ; in India, the following examples will 
illustrate, there is h large class of» Wrings, for which there 
is not even the pretence of Remedy. Here, in extreme 
cases the subject can prosecute his claims on the Queen’s 
Government by a Writ of Right. There the subject’s only , 
hope are letters and remonstrances, sometimes unanswered, 
almost universally unheeded. Redress in India for this class 
of Injustice is not, therefore, a right to which the subject is 
entitled, but a favour to be reached by influence and solici- 
tation. Thus the “ despotism” of the Government and tho 
servility of the people are promoted j and the suitors tired 
and worn out by the fruitless prosecution of their cases in 
India, turn to England, where, believing Justice to be found, 
they only experience ‘disappointment. With these remarks, 
the reader will be better able in 1853 to appreciate in the 
following instances the want of such a Tribunal as Sir Robert 
Peel deemed necessary in 1833. 


HOW THE COMPANY’S GOVERNMENT 
USES NATIVE STIPENDIARIES. 

Or all countries of Southern Tndia, the Carnatic is most 
intimately connected with the early progress of our dominion 
and with the* growth of our empire. The Company’s earliest 
settlement, Eort St. David, was situated in this kingdom, and 
its position below^the Ghauts, on the coast of Coromandel, 
brought us at once into connexion with its Mahomedan 
rulers. There we were- met by, there we resisted, and thence 
we finally exptlled French influence. It was our success, 
hi the Carnatic that cost Dupieix his fortune, and Lally 
bis life. At its capital, Arcot, Clive won his youthfel 
fraie, and T by f hirn our adopted pr^teudfer? 
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IT 

to its throne, Mahomed Ali, was established as, 

It was , in the Carnatic, that Hyder Ali took suck ter- 
rible vengeance on its unhappy people for jour faithless- 
ness— a veiigeance that roused to its highest ; pitch the 
eloquence of Burke. It was in the Carnatic that our 
influence, as our arms, competed with enemies then more 
formidable to our power than even the French, Hyder and his 
son Tippoo. Gradually we acquired the supremacy we 
sought; as usual, however, it brought embarrassments and 
difficulties, other than political, on the Prince immeshed in 
it. Of the debts and loans of the Nabobs of Arcot, there is 
a parliamentary literature of their own. For many years a very 
costly commission and establishment were maintained at home 
to enquire into them, and large retiring pensions are still paid to 
its surviving members and officers. Of their legality, of their 
classification, of their liquidation, a volume of Oriental romance 
might be 'written. At last they were paid off, or their future 
payment secured by Carnatic Bonds; -hut long before their 
arrangement or discharge, the Carnatic had ceased to exist as 
a State, either in an independent or a dependent form ; its 
Nabob had been removed from the capital, practically 
deposed, and consigned to a convenient prison, still inis-named 
the Palace of Chcpank, situated under the guns of Fort St. 
George. , 

It was from no great belief in the goodness of bis title, but 
from a very deep sense of the Company’s reputed interests, 
that British valour made Mahomed Ali Nabob of the Carnatic. 
His elevation, however, realized its mam design, the abate- 
ment of French, and the extension of British influence 
in Southern India. The Company guaranteed, of • course, 
the dominion they had secured to him. They provided 
a military force for the defence of the Carnatic, and lie 
hound himself to pay its cost. The result of this relation 
was the now familiar one; the Nabob undertook (by the 
Treaty^f 1787) to pay an amount larger <“than either his 
revenue or his then acknowledged liabilities permitted him 
to discharge with regularity; and his' want of punctu- 
ality was: attributed to his misgovefnmfenfcl The deeper and 
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Air tlie 1 rat^|T arid ;iriore ihe Cqm- 

pan/ listed on ampler arid" better security. This, pur 
first Var with Tippoo furnished us with an opportunity of 
taking." Til 17913, Lord Cornwallis * imposed a new Treaty 
on the Nabob. There were, however, a sense of justice and 
a glow v 6f generosity in Lord Cornwallis's mind, rarely found 
in Goverhors-General. He insisted on having full authority, 
to use' When necessary, over tlic Carnatic; but he reduced 


the tribute of the Nabob from 15 to 9 lacs of Star Pagodas,* 
and be especially renounced all power over “ the Jaghires or 
family estates belonging to the Prince's family, amounting 
to Star Pagodas 2,13,911, which, on condition of the good 
behaviour of their possessors, the Jaghcerdars, and of their 
fidelity to the Nabob and the Company, shall (he engaged) be 
continued to them, subject to the pleasure of the said 
Nabob only." Thus, in extending the real power of the 
Company over the Carnatic, that great and successful states- 
man improved the pecuniary position of the Nabob, and 
conciliated his Court. Three years afterwards — 1795 — 
jMaliomed Ali died, and was succeeded by hi3 son, Omdut ul 
Omrah. 

Towards the close of the century, Lord Clive was the 
titular Governor of Madras; Mr. Webbc, chief Secretary of 
the Government, was, however, the real Governor. Of the 
latter, the Duke of Wellington pronounced an opinion that 
lie was one of the ablest men the Duke ever knew. »Lord 
(-live, a much inferior person, not unnaturally, was much 
influenced by Mr, Webbe, who to great abilities added 
what Lord Clive also wanted, large experience of India, and 
the unscrupulous rapacity winch then accompanied it. On 
his way to Calcutta, Lord Wellesley, the next Govcruor- 
Cntcral, touched at Madras’ There he discharged his mind 
of tlip resolution he had taken, whilst at the Cape of Good 


Hope, to punish Tippoo for his really childish, but, no 
doubt, in intention, dangerous philandering with the French 
Revolutionists of the Mauritius, whiorn Lord. Wellesley hated 


* One iaq, op 100,000 .Star Pagodas are £40,000. A Star^ Pagoda is eight 
shillings, — T$&£ctajn has been superseded by the Company’s Rupee. 
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with* so fiefCft a haired j there too be acquired^ or,/<perb*$&, 

propagated— suspicions against Omdut ul Omrah. \> Tippo*> 
was quickly destroyed, and Mysore (a small* part except^!), 
partitioned. Then Lord Wellesley and Lord Clive turned 
round upon the Nabob of the Carnatic. They charged him 
with sympathy for and se'cret intercourse with his co-reli- 
gionist, Tippoo,^ith whom indeed Lord Cornwallis had advised 
him to keep up a friendly correspondence; though aid or 
assistance hehadnone to give to that Prince. Establishing their 
own charge by their own evidence and their own commission, 
Mr. Webbe being on it, they pronounced themselves released 
from the obligations of Lord Cornwallis’s Treaty of 1792, and 
they were about to treat Omdut ul Omrah as a public enemy, 
when death terminated that unhappy Prince’s troubles; but not 
their determination to annex the Carnatic. They denied that 
his son, Ali Hussein, inherited his throne ; but they decided 
that though a boy, not of age, he had succeeded to the position 
of public enmity to British authority imputed to his father. 
The unhappy lad, like the late Itajali of S attar ah, had the 
spirit to refuse a nominal throne, and accept of a life of case 
and infamy, on the condition of signing a Treaty handing 
over the Carnatic territorially, in vicarious liquidation of his 
father’s alleged offences against the Company. There was no 
Benares 1000 miles off in those days, to receive and retain 
•the Company’s State prisoners. So he — the grandson 
of Mqhomed Ali, the Company’s own , Nabob !~ with whom 
on those terms of disgrace they were willing to treat as lawful 
heir, was declared to be an impostor. An heir more pliant, 
as well as more legitimate, was next sought' and found in 
another grandson ; and with this lay figure of a Sovereign, 
the Treaty of 1801 was made. By it, the Carnatic, its 
territories, its revenues, and rights, were vested in the Com- 
pany ; the Nabob receiving as his share of the spoil, one- 
fifth* of the net revenue of the State he surrendered up. 

p ' ' -* 

* It would appear, from the mode in which the Carnatic Finance Accounts 
are nqw made out and delivered to' that Prince, that the present Nabob does not 
receive tlip^e- fifth of the net revenues to which he is eotitledttmjer tt*8 Treaty of 
1801. 
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ThW-foll tli# ^Ciinaiac. ”* M that no# remains of# its 
fotmef native j^reatuess is to Tie seen itt the beggarly and 
ruinous palace of - Chfepank, There lives the riorhihal Nabob, 
still ludicrously treated with salvos of artillery in his visits 
to the Governor of Madras/ still received and fraternally and 
publicly hugged as an anointed Prince on State occasions ; 
still hektsacred and exempt from the jurisdiction of British 
law ; but not suffered to stir an inch from the bounds pre- 
scribed for his airings, without leave first asked and obtained 
hi writing from his jailers without occupation, without 
employment, without hope, without object in life, a miserable 
pensioned puppet; relieving the tedium of life by 'exhibitions 
of dancing girls and other such follies ; bis palace, a prisou, 
girt by a tumble- down native town, where dwell in famine 
and filth the crowd descended from that Court and those ser- 
vants of the State, whose career of activity, ambition, and 
honourable occupation finally and equally closed in 1801 
with that of their Sovereign. 

These men were the Jaghecrdars for whom Lord Corn- 
wall is so considerately and nobly provided in tlie Treaty of 
1 7 92. They held tlicir Jaghires, or great fiefs, in what was 
called Altumgha Enaum, or as we would say in Fee Simple; 
and so complete and independent were their possession, that 
by the Treaty of 1801, the value (star pagodas 2,13,421) 
of these private estates had to be deducted from the gross 
revenue of the Carnatic, in estimating the fifth of the net 
revenue assigned to the Nabob. Their existence, as private 
property, was thus distinctly recognized. The Jaghires 
themselves were, however, for reasons of public safety, 
assumed by the Company. But by the ninth Article of 
the Treaty, the Company charged itself with a suitable pro- 
vision for the families and the Courts of the two preceding 
Nabobs, and undertook to distribute it in such manner as 
the Nairobi then acknowledged, should judge proper. No 
sooner however was this Treaty signed, than the Company, 
by an. explanatory article which they alone signed, shuffled 
out of the liability to the full extent of the annual value of 
the J aghires they had just acqu ired, by declaring that they 



wcrp at liberty to exercise a discretion al to ' f th$ extent of 
the provision to be ititule for the' support 'Of th&famiiyahd 
the principal officers of the two Nabobs, Malidmed Aliaftd 
Omdut ul Omrah.” 

This discretion/’ they quickly did exercise, ‘On the 29th 
Sept. 1801, Lord Clive fixed by ii Mirmtc of Council the 
amount of the pecuniary provision (which had to be provided 
under the ninth article of the Treaty of 31st July 1801) at 
rupees 6,98,473, or star pagodas 1,99,564. Thus was at once 
acquired for the Company a profit of Star pagodas 13,857 on 
the Jaghires which, though granted in fee simple, the Com- 
pany assumed : a proceeding, at which Lord Cornwallis’s noble 
nature would have blushed. And this sum of rupees 6,98,473, 
(or about £ 70 , 000 ) had to be divided amongst men, who, in 
addition to these hereditary Jaghires, had enjoyed all the high 
offices of the Native Court which was extinguished, and to 
whom all other similar channels of employment were now 
closed. It had too to be divided amongst families accustomed 
to the comforts and luxuries of civilized life. It was not 
therefore a very magnificent, fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed by the Treaty. But at all events it was then deemed 
a certainty and a permanence ; and in that there was some 
comfort. 

It has proved otherwise. The amount of these stipends 
was duly paid to the persons entitled to them as long as they 
lived;, and, after their deaths, for some years their descend- 
ants succeeded to the stipends without question, and as a 
matter of right. Gradually, however, the Madras Govern- 
ment has gone on reducing them, until in 1851 their aggre- 
gate annual amount only reached star pagodas S5,714. To 
some persons and families,- their allowances have been 
reduced one-third, to others onc-half, in some cases by two- 
thirds. Concurrently, the families dependent on the stipend 
have gone on increasing. Nearly all the -stipendiaries arc 
codscq$$$Iy in debt and embarrassment; some of the de- 
scendants of the last Carnatic monarchs starving *eh 0HC 
rupee, or two shillings a-month ; others eking life oht by 

~ nn/1 nvn lwni 01*1 n O' • ntlP fninilv. #»veat- errand children 



of Mahomed AR, reduced from* the position of stipendiaries, 
m ar$,,^i%tiug. r oi^(^rity y and % 

whole pf-thgse ; unfortunate people .are uo,w fothc direct 
appreheUi>iQT) . that, op- the deaths of*the present recipients, no 
further allowances will be made to their families., , In short, 
the whole colony dependent on Chcp.ank,' composed of Mnho- 
medan gentlemen of rank and condition, is at present living 
in a dread of future starvation. 

Now , these families either have, or have not, rights under 
the Treaty pf. 1601. There is nothing in the language of 
that Treaty which restricts the obligations of the ninth 
Article to the heirs of those then living, or their immediate 
descendants. The Jaghircs were hereditary, and hold in fee- 
simplej they were recognised by the Treaty of 1 792 ; tlieir 
annual value, as there settled, is deducted, under the Treaty 
of 1801, from the gross revenues of the Carnatic, as an , 
amount the Company had no right to; and by every rule of 
justice, the money equivalent assigned for the Jaghircs by. 
the Company ought to be as lasting a tenure as the Jag- 
hircs themselves— that is perpetual. Of the Treaty ’-of 1801, 
the Company has still the bench t ; so ought the Nabob to 
ha\e. It is in full force. Why, then, are not the meaner 
parties affected by it, as much entitled to its permanent 
advantages as the greater powers who contracted it ? 

If, however, in the opinion of the Indian Government, 
these persons have no permanent rights under the Treaty, it 
is the refinement of cruelty not to announce to tlicm 4 their 
actual position — not to -warn them against the approaching 
termination of their allowances — not to define in the most 
accurate maimer the legal duration of their stipends. At 
present, they arc loft in suspense ; hung between heaven and 
earth ; the victims of a policy which is not avowed. And 
why is it not avowed? Because it is too unjustifiable to 
avow. Turn to what account of the transactions of 1801 
that you will, there you will find all, equally those who 
praise and tb8so who condemn, the acquisition of the Carnatic, 
uniting to laud the liberality which provided for the support 
of the fam^ea-and courts of Our own Nabobs. Yet, fifty 



of those Princes ate starving ; others are ,in h*»d$e$d 

and apprehension of the . future. / . 
t !Cah any inan say thatfhjs is a yust or an honoiirablejuL 
filtnent of the terms on which the Company became complete 
masters of the Carnatic ? Will any one contend that this is 
creditable or honourable to the British Crown and People, for 
whom the Company are Trustees of India? But for this 
wrong there is no remedy. 


HOW THE COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT 
DESPOILS DEPOSED NATIVE PRINCES. 


In the destruction of the Native States in India, there is 
less to be said against the overthrow of the Peishwa than 
against* any other. The authority of those Princes over the 
principal members of the old Mahratta confederacy was an 
usurped power; they held in captivity the family of Sovajec, 
the. founder of Mahratta greatness; they maintained their 
authority by superior intrigue rather than intelligence ; they 
were mischievously disposed towards, rather than, like Scindia 
and Ilolkar, openly hostile to British power ; and they encou- 
raged for their own purposes Pindarri robbery and free- 
booting. Baji Bow, the last of the Peisliwas, too, wanted 
even the ordinary courage of his family ; he was cowardly, 
treacherous, cruel, and superstitious ; he ha^Jpo, been party 
to an assassination of extraordinary atrocity in itself, and of 
unpardonable insult to the British Government. So when he 
surrendered to the arms of Lord Hastings, none except his 
Court and Sirdars regretted his ML By his destruction the 
Company’s Government not only got rid , of, a dangerous 
enemy, but added 50,000 square. miles pf territdryin the very 
heart of their, dominions, and four millions. of> the, bravest 
people of India to their strength. Despite hia publie. qdences 



R^vrwas, howeVer, nobly treated 
by Lord Hastings ; -be settled £100,000 ayear on the ex- 
Peishwa, allowed him to choose his own Tes^ideuce>. to exercise 
jurisdiction ovdr his followers and guards, arid permitted hint 
to carry’ away camel loads of his treasures, So that for the 
thirty years he survived his loss of power, Saji Row had at 
least all the wealth and splendour of a prince, and w'as able 
to quiet his fears of the other world by the largeness of his 
offerings to Hindoo shrines and holy places imthia. 

From his camp fled the heir of the rightful Mahratta 
Princes, Pertaub Sheah, the head of all the Mahrattas. What 
to do with him became at once a great question. Lord Has- 
tings left it to Mr, Mountstuart Elphinstone to give him either 
a large estate or a, small principality. “ At the time I had to 
deride,” Mr. Ephinstone afterwards wrote to Lord Hastings, 
u the Mahrattas showed no disposition whatever to quit the • 
Peishwa's standard, and it appeared not improbable that the 
dread of the completeextinction of their national independence, 
and, still more, of the entire loss of their means of subsistence, 
would induce them to adhere to Baji How, that could never 
have been produced by affection to his person or interest in 
his cause.” Therefore, for British' interests, did Mr. Elphin- 
stonc carve out the little state of Sattarah, and over it make 
Pertaub SHean Raj all. Taught wisdom in his misfortunes, that 
Prince in his prosperity governed Sattarah so admirably, that 
to testify their sense of his government and liis fidelity, the 
Court of Directors presented him with a sword of honour. 
After an admirable reign of nearly twenty years he became 
the victim of Brahminical intrigues and of British credulity ; 
and on the ground of imputed intrigues which, if real, 
would have been ridiculous and contemptible, it W%s resolved 
in 1839 to unmake the Rajah whom we, had made in 1819. 

Beloved and honoured by his people, the Rajah could have 
made a strong resistance ; and* as any disturbances in India, 
at that particular juncture, when the Government had rushed 
into the Affghan warp might have' proved infectious, the 
Resident ^ directed by the Bombay Government td inform 
the Rajah,« that; all property belonging to himpbbna fide, 
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private, apd . not appertaining to <th$ , sStafe* *w<$W, on < his 
peaceable submission, not. be interfered witb/^ 'Thrice was 
this offer repeated to tlie Rajah and afterwards reduced ? to* 
and confirmed n h writing. lie accepted it peaceably 
submitted, surrendered all his property, public and private, 
into the hands of the Resident, left for Benares witlv only 
the jewels his two wives happened to wear at the time, 
regulating his suite, however,- according to the large means 
he had thus secured. 

Pertaub Shean was not a penniless Prince when the 
Company thus found and used him for its own purposes. 
Though holding them captives, the Peishwa had always 
respected the private landed estates of the House of Sevajee, 
and these he possessed when raised to the Raj. Following 
Mr. Elphinstohe’s good advice, he separated as a ruling 
Prince his public from his private treasury, and throughout 
his reign kept each quite distinct, and managed them by 
different officers. As in public, so in private affairs, he was 
prudent and economical ; like our own most gracious Sove- 
reign, he invested his personal savings principally in the 
purchase . of land, bought his Osbornes and his Balmorals, 
and in the course of twenty years had added largely to 
his .territorial property ; he had also considerable wealth in 
jewels and other personalty, as well as a large sum in hearty 
money, the value of the whole not being less than £. 300 , 000 . 

Relying on the promise that all this property would not 
be interfered with, he allowed not fewer than 1,200 attached 
friends and dependents to follow him into exile and confine- 
ment at Benares. But from the hour he left Sattarah to the 
day of his death, -not one rupee was the Raja v h permitted to 
receive from this guaranteed source. Every tjuhg he left 
behind — jagliires, villages, houses, farms, gardens, jewels, 
money, clothes, all — were confiscated. In vain he demanded 
their restoration ; in vain he quoted and appealed to the pro- 
mise made to him, — in vain he prayed for justice. His com- 
plaints were unheeded; his supplications^ were ‘turned aside. 
Baji Rojv ; the Rajah's usurping minister, was, .surrounded iu 
his, exile by the riches Lord Hastings had permitted t him 



to ctorff' rnf ‘ttiWVoSBikF PSrtatffi M&ut, frightful 
Princ6,"'ir*sf 'ilenietPfh jus'cdnMerabnt the ttstfof liis cflvii 
property. ^ Wfealthwtri showered on the usurper, wliohad 
resisted to' ‘ the uttermost. Poverty was the ddbmr of ' the 
legitimate heir, who had submitted in peace. v * "~ f:> u ' " 
At Benares the deposed Rajah had, of course, an allow- 
ance, but so small in amount, that* it proved wholly insuffi- 
cient for 'the reasonable maintenance of his family. In * 
consequence, the Prince was obliged to submit to great 
personal discomfort and deep humiliation ; he continued 
throughout the remnant of his days to be hampered and 
embarrassed by debts and liabilities; and at last he died 
deeply involved, leaving ’his wives, tfis adopted son, and five 
hundred followers in the greatest poverty. So that by bis 
d ('position and the subsequent annexation of Sattarah lirj|the 
Company's Government gained a territory, yield Sig a teVgc 
public revenue (less, however, than the cost of its adminis- 
tration) ; but in violation of the most solemn promises, the 
Company confiscated £ 300,000 of this unhappy man’s private 
fortune. And when lately appealed to by nine Proprietors of 
India Stock, on behalf of the creditors and the family of 
IVrtaub Sliean, all the answer those gentlemen — Mr. Hume 
at (heir head — got from the Directors was, that “ the Court 
of Directors cannot consent to re-open a question long since 
decided.” And for this wrong, alsp, there is no remedy. 


I10W THE COMPANY’S GOVERNMENT 
TREATS NATIVE MERCHANTS." 


When Mahomedan intolerance drove the last remnant of 
the old Fire Worshippers, or Parsecs, from Persia, they found 
a home in Gilfcerat, whttfe they soon became eminent in' 
agricultural add commercial pursuits. Whilst Surat’ 1 re- 
mained, under native rule, a great and flourishing city/ 



containing some 400,000 'timMzt 
amongst its merchants anct bankers.'" ^Gif^itr d«<^> "and 
depopulation, under British dommrofythey enriched, by 
transferring their enterprise and their capital' to, Bombay ; 
and thete Parsee mercantile houses have continued to possess 
the greater part of the home, and no small shard Of tho 
foreign trade. 

Prominent amongst them was the family of MerJeej it 
consisted of two brothers, Pestonjee Merjee and Viceajee 
Merjee, trading under the designation of Pestonjee Viccajce 
Prom small beginnings this firm rose to great importance ; 
until the partners not only possessed the confidence, but were 
also employed by the Bombay Government. As far back as 
1817, they were entrusted by Mr^ Mountstuart Elphinstone 
with the fiscal management of a great part of the Northern 
Konkan, then just conquered from the Peishwa. During our 
war with that Prince, they advanced large sums for the pay- 
ment of our troops, and in this connexion won praises from 
all the British authorities. Throughout a great portion of 
our new acquisitions they constructed at their own expense 
bungalows for travellers; in Candeish they cleared a gVeat 
jungle ; in most of the new British towns they established 
banking establishments ; but especially they devoted their 
attention to promote and increase the growth, cultivation and 
trade in cotton. In this enterprise, they opened up roads in 
that portion of Berar which belongs to tlie Nizam, supplied 
the peasantry with capital, furnished them with means of car- 
riage, erected screws and presses ; and with such effect, that 
bet.veen the years 1825 and 1836, they increased the produc- 
tion of Berar cotton from 120,000 lbs., worth £2,500, to 
48,000,000 lbs. of the value of £600;000. The firm of Pes- 
tonjee Viccajce was, therefore, it will' be seen, no ordinary 
commercial establishment,; jjt had achieved great public 
results, and deserved well of the Company's Government, 
whose subjects its^mem^rs* were'. \ ^ 

In prosecution, oftheir cotton trade, Pestonjee Merjee went 
in 1835 to Hyderabad, the capital of the DCccan, carryin^ 
%ith him letters of recommendation from the- Bombay Go- 
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vemmti trtj&e R^ideatM ^dlher^.ii* 
the British tQfWt^^hick surrotinds the Residency,. he estab - 
lished himself. ’ Actively engaged in promoting the, cultivation 
of the Berar : district*, the Nizam’s Government? availed itself 
of his abilities. It forced on the housa the management of 
the revenue affairs of nearly the whole valley of Berar.; and 
under their just and protecting influence, waste lands were 
brought under eulture, the growth of cotton was still further 
extended, the revenues were regularly paid, and the condition 
of the country greatly improved. As was to be expected, the 
Native Government got gradually into the debt of Pestonjee 
Viccajee; still down to 1838, the account was not (in com- 
parison with future advances) largely overdrawn ; the balance 
against the Nizam being only £56,000. 

In that year the Affghan war — the origin of so many ills 
and woes— -was declared ; and its enormous demaiKh on the 
Indian Treasuries pressed heavily on the pecuniary means of 
the Company. Under the Treaty of 1802, (concluded after 
the destruction of Tippoo Sultan) the Nizam was obliged to 
keep up a contingent of 9,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry for 
'the use of the British Government. This force is,* substan- 
tially, part of the British army, disciplined in the same 
Manner, commanded by British officers, paid through the 
British Resident. Of so little use is it to the Nizam, that to 
carry on the internal administration of his country, lie is 
obliged to maintain a great army of Rohillas, Arabs, Affghaus, 
and Sikhs of his own. Now in 1838, that prince had not suf- 
ficient available funds to keep up the pay of the contingent, 
which .takes one-fifth of his whole revenue, without being of 
any service to him ; and the Company, with the Affglian war 
to provide for, .had, of course, no money to spare. 

In this dilemma the firm of Pestonjee Viccajee was re- 
quested, with the full knowledge and approbation of the Resi- 
dent, by the Nizam's. Government, to stand between it and 
the British authorities. They did i they supplied funds to 
pay the Continent, and by doing so, saved the Dcccan from 
disorders, and, the Company from embarrassment in Southern 

* Sae laiiaJjfoJbflm, $ 0 , IV, The atm States qf Indm } pp. 10 and 11 . * 
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India. The advances, once began,' continued. The firm 
drew bills on their correspondents where the different brigades 
were Rationed; these bills, were handed . by the ; Nizam’s 
minister to tire British officer in Command 5 . .and by him/ their 
proceeds were applied in payment of the Contingent, -.The 
amount so advanced had by June, 1843 , reached the enormous 
sum of £ 687 , 000 . Mitch of it was supplied to Pesstonjeo 
Viccajce by friends and correspondents who confuted. in them ; 
and in 1841 the firm, urged by their creditors, very properly 
requested, as English bankers under the circumstances would 
long before have done, the Nizam’s Government to give them 
a tangible seourity for these and future advances. The request 
was complied witli : a mortgage of part of the Bcrai rc\cnues 
was made to them ; it was delivered to the British Resident ; 
lie placed it on the records of the Residency, and gave Pcs- 
tonjee \%eajee an authenticated copy ; for, (to use his oivu 
words), “ tho satisfaction of their creditors.” The Resident 
was consequently a party to this mortgage ; he retained the 
deed, avouched its sufficiency, and in effect, if not in form, 
guaranteed the transaction. 

I 11 1845, though the debt had. hv their excellent manage- • 
meat of the mortgaged districts, been then reduced to some 
£300,000, Pestonjcc Viccajee became desirous of drawing the 
account to a close, and resolved to make no further advances. 
This determination gave great umbrage to the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, which was thus thrown on its own resources to provide 
directly and regularly, for the Contingent’s pay. Neverthe- 
less, applied to by the Nizam for a personal loan, they accom- 
modated him. Scarcely, however, had they done so, when the 
possession of the mortgaged districts was demanded fiom 
them; and, that being refused, theiragents and people were 
expelled by force, sixteen of them being killed and fifteen 
more wounded. 

Against this injustice Pestonjcc Viccajec appealed to the 
Resident. General Eraser forwarded- the appeal to the Su- 
preme Government; but, though the Compahy had in reality 
been the recipient of- the sums advanced ;..and though its 
• ■representative had officially registered and recognized the 



mortgage; tne supreme Uovernment, without assigning any 
reason, refused , to interfere; The* consequence was, that in 
184% this great HoUsewas obliged to stop payment, receiving, 
however, the utmost sympathy and consideration from its 
creditors.- Prom that time Pestonjee Viecajee continued to 
prosecute their claims both at Hyderabad and at Calcutta ; 
with no success, however. 'The Nizam’s Government would 
not pay, the settled and admitted balance of £260,000; and 
the Supreme Government, which had received the money 
and which was the only power to enforce justice, would not 
condescend to listen to their subjects’ entreaties and recla- 
mations. 

In March 1851, the agents of the House sought in 
England the justice denied them in India. They waited 
on Mr. Hcrrics, then President of the Board of Cdhtrol, and 
on the Chairman, the Deputy-Chairman, and others of the 
East India Directors. At these interviews their claim was 
fully recognized, the utmost sympathy was expressed for their 
painful situation, and the impression produced was that their 
case would receive suppoit. At last came the official reply 
to their Mcmprial ; it simply stated that “ the instructions of 
the Court would be communicated through the Governor of 
India.” The agents again privately appealed to the Home 
authorities ; were assured that letters would be written Doth 
by the President of the India Board and the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors to the Governor- Gen oral of India, in their 
favour, and that with the result they would have reason to be 
satisfied. 

Thus inspired with hope, they hastened to Calcutta, there 
to receive this favourable answer. Instead of it, the Court *of 
Directors had instructed the Governor-General, “ not to inter- 
fere for the realization of any such claims !” By these instruc- 
tions, Lord Dalhousie was of course bound. He, however, 
was equally full of verbal professions ; he received the agents, 
voluntarily stated that’ he had no prejudice against them, and 
assured them that if he were to receive instructions from the 
Court of Directors, he would be ready to obey. So, agaiu, 



r second time, the agents (son$ of Vteeajfce}- 

have come to England in search of ^ ? 4 ^ 

In 1848, a singie peremptory trord from the BritishiKesi. 
dent at Hyderabad would have saved Pestonjee Vic cajee from 
this ruin. That word was not uttered: they tvere- allowed 
to be wrongfully ousted 'from the mortgages of which they 
were in lawful possession. For six years they appealed' in 
vain for assistance and help in the recovery of their ac- 
knowledged claim from the Supreme Government. Then they 
extend their pursuit of justice to England. Here they are 
encouraged' to expect it on a return to Calcutta. And there 
they find, instead of the promised support, the stereotyped 
refusal to enforce what is right, and remedy what is wrong. 

Motives for the refusal to act, in 1845, it is needless to im- 
pute. But this is clear, that so long as Pestonjee Yiccajce 
would supply funds to pay the Contingent, they were kept in 
possession of the districts : immediately they ceased their ad- 
vances, they were allowed to be ejected. And this is how the 
Company’s Government treats native merchants. The House 
of Pestonjee Viccajee was rich, almost " beyond the bounds 
of human avarice — its aged partners are now about to he 
turned out penniless on the streets of Bombay. Who is to 
blame ? Can any one doubt that it is the Company’s Govern- 
ment ? Yet for the recovery of this debt, for the satisfaction 
of this wrong, the law has provided no remedy. 


HOW THE COMPANY’S GOVERNMENT 
BEHAVES TO OLD ALLIES. 


. i vC^oRG, nearly opposite Baieul and hot far from Tellicherry, 
is, dr rather was, a little Principality, perched W the range of 
mountains that look down upon Malabar and the western 
coast of India. Towards the close of the 18th cetitury, it be- 
came a country of very considerable political importance ; for it 



uloB0j Of its tieigy^0M8,^ftintaiBjedit8 complete independency 
against the victono^jcareer of HyderAlly,$nd from its.posir 
tion greatly impeded. and obstructed bis ambitious designs, A 
pass connecting the Coast Provinces with Mysore, runs through 
the Coorg ? Hills; and so .long as this pass, was in' tho posses- 
sion of an adverse Prince and frb*ave independent people^ 
Mysore might become assailable from the East India Com* 
piny’s Western Capital, Bombay. Hence Hyder and his still 
more implacable son, bent every effort to conquer Coorg ; at 
times they were nearly successful ; once they had captured and 
imprisoned the Rajah ; but fortune more or less protected him, 
until Tippoo brought down on himself the just anger and the 
i i resistible arras of Lord Cornwallis. 

Of the Rajahs of Coorg, before they had thus acquired the 
enmity and persecution of Hyder Ally and Tippoo little is 
known, except that they had, for centuries, ruled over a brave 
mountainous people, whose attachment and fidelity to their' 
sovereigns became conspicuous when those successful Maliome- 
dan usurpers of Mysore attacked their little State. It was how- 
cvcr against desperate odds that the Rajah of Coorg resisted 
assaults, in which religious fanaticism against a Hindoo Prince, 
joined with a strong desire to possess a country.so important to 
the safety and defence of Mysore, redoubled the animosity 
against Cooi’g independence; and severe were the sufferings both 
of the Rajah and his people in their gallant and determined 
resistance. Their sovereign’s cruel imprisonment at Sering- 
apatam did not abate the ardour of his subjects; the 
mountaineers held out firmly and heroically, even when the 
Rajah was in their oppressor’s hands ; and the commencement 
of Lord Cornwallis’ war against Tippoo found the Rajah 
still in possession of the greater part of his own country. He 
at once risked all the dangers of Tippoo’s success, and boldly 
volunteered co-operation with the British. It was then — 
20 th October, l 7 SO~our first Treaty .with Coorg was 
s >gned; and in ft both parties “jointly call God, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the.Wo*ld” “to witness that pledge of their 
perpetual friendship.” The Rajah entered heartily into the 
war ; not only did ho allow, the ; Bombay army to pass through 



Ills donrmionsf’Ttert/ when d 

plied it with grmn and ; cattle^ * * rtf -icom- 

pen'sation. He j oined ' Lord Cornw allis before ^rihgapatahi, 
shared in all the dangers of the campaign"/ was foremost in 
every fight, and almost worshipped the British Soldiers' for 
their indomitable courage in those desperatc encounters. The 
preliminary articles of peace were nearly concluded Vlicn 
Tippoo’ s desire to reck his vengeance on the Rajah risked 
everything ; Lord Cornwallis insisted on Tippoo recog- 
nising the complete independence of Coorg, for he was 
resolved to protect so faithful and useful an Ally. Irritated 
almost to madness by being thus disappointed of ven- 
geance, Tippoo refused ; and it was only when- Lord 
Cornwallis had again pointed his guns against Seringa- 
patam, that his obstinacy gave way. Grateful for thc.sc 
services, Lord Cornwallis undertook never to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Coorg, and commuted a large 
money payment, insisted on by the Bombay authorities, for an 
elephant which the Rajah was yearly to present to the East 
India Company. 

Equally faithful to the English alliance, and equally useful 
in the campaign, was the Rajah of Coorg m our second and 
final war with Tippoo ; and it is not too much to say that 
without his energetic co-operation, the Bombay army could 
not have reached Seringapatam in 1/99. “ The Rajah of 
Coorg/’ wrote Lord Wellesley, in 1799, “has seconded my 
views and the exertions of the Company's servants oif this 
occa non, with a degree of spirit, energy, and fidelity, which 
confirm the high character he had justly"obtained in the late 
war." He and his brother and Successor were in fact our 
firm and steadfast friends— when their friendship was of 
value ; and with their throne the son of the latter 'Prince 
■inherited their feelings and policy. 

In so remote and difficult a country as Coorg this youthful 
Rajah had hut little intercourse with Europeans; his life yas 
passed principally in its field and hill sports j and over .subjects 
bold and hardy he ruled with all the fire and spirit of a 
mountain chief. Of what went on internally Hie British Au- 



tborifies outside, knew, little.; but a succession of disputes 
occurred between the Rajah and the Resident of Mysore, in 
which the Prince spoke and wrote with a courage and fearless- 
ness to which Residents in India are but little accustomed. 
1 he origin of these disputes was the marriage of one of the 
Rajah s sisters with a. man of an inferior position. On the 
death of this man’s first wife, to save the family from the sup- 
posed humiliation of his contracting an inferior marriage, a 
second sister was given him, and he was handsomely supported 
at the Rajah’s e*pence. Dissatisfied, however, with his want 
of power, he committed a most barbarous murder, fled 
towards Mysore ; and on the frontiers cut down two of the 
Coorg people who attempted to prevent his escape. In My- 
sore, unfortunately, lie was received and protected by the Bri- 
tish authorities, and into their ears lie instilled the vilest 
calumnies against the Rajah. That Prince demanded the 
extradition of the murderer ; the demand, being refused, was 
repeated more vehemently. Discussion with the Madras Go- 
vernment followed ; it proposed to send a Commissioner to 
Coorg to arrange the dispute ; but the Commissioner appointed 
never reached its capital, Macara. One of his native suite, 
however, did ; and was instantly arrested by the Rajah, who 
refused to surrender him unless his brother-in-law was first 
given up. To this request the British Government would not 
listen, and from it the Rajah would not recede. So in the 
beginning of 1834 a Proclamation was issued deposing the 
Rajah, and an army advanced into Coorg to carry out the 
Proclamation. This was done, though not without some little 
difficulty; in April 1834 the Rajah surrendered; all his 
treasures were seized, Coorg was annexed, and affcer v some little 
delay he and his family were sent state prisoners to Benares. 

At Benares the Rajah was at first placed upon a most in- 
adequate allowance, but, on the representation of Colonel 
Carpenter, the British officer in charge of him, it was in- 
creased to £6fiOQ a-year.; the Government of India having, 
of course, by bis deposition, gained the whole revenues of 
Coorg. At Benares the Rajah supported his exile with 
dignity and firmness ; for fourteen years he and his family 
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were in 'charge *>f Colonel Carpenter ; iAnd; pf tfyejr 

intercourse has been thus authoritatively recorded^ by that dis^ 
tinguished officer : • o\ , ^ 

“ Minute recorded by Lieut. -Colonel Carpenter, Agent to the 
Governor'^ General of India, Benares , January , 1848. 

"The period for ir.y departure from Benares and return, to Europe 
having arrived, I cannot part with his Highness the Rajah of Coorg, 
without giving him a testimonial of the sentiments with which he 
has inspired me. 

" Since the Rajah quitted his palace at Coorg, in April, 1834, he 
has been under mv charge, and I have infinite satisfaction in record- 
ing the quiet, peaceable, and exemplary behaviour of His Highness 
during the long period of nearly fourteen years that I have been a 
constant observer of his conduct, and which has been several times 
i favourably noticed in my various reports to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

u I am aware that subsequent to the Rajah’s deposal numerous 
charges of cruelty and oppression, whilst he reigned in Coorg, have 
been brought against him ; but I am' bound in justice to declare, 
that during the whole time he has been under mv cave, no evidence 
of a cruel disposition has ever been exhibited; on the contrary, his 
manners and habits are mild and gentle in the extreme, and he lias 
invariably won the regard and esteem of all parties with whom he 
came in contact since he quitted Coorg. Unfortunately, previous to 
that event, he had never seen more than half a dozen European offi- 
cers in his life. The Rajah is a perfect specimen of an innate gen- 
tleman, though naturally reserved and shy, so that it becomes 
necessary to know him well to appreciate his many good and amiable 
qualities : he is particularly susceptible of attention and kindness. 

" In conclusion, I earnestly recommend him and his family to 
consideration, and heartily and sincerely bid him farewell, with my 
best and warmest wishes that comfort and happiness may attend 
them in every situation, and under all circumstances. The Rajah’s 
numerous children are especial objects of care and anxiety to him, 
owing to the extreSie difficulty of providing for their future welfare, 
more particularly the little girl he is in the habit ?f dressing in the 
European style.* Any kindness to her is peculiarly gratifying to the 
Rajah, and he is very desirous that she shall be educated and brought 
up w if she wis an European; whatever arrarigeraeptS'^e may wish 




to ffcr thrfftture provision of the childj Will^ I trust, receiver 
the Msistaocfc arid* itrpport -of my successor, {& far as it way be, in. 
his power to grant it.” 

In time the Rajah himself not only professed Chris- 
tianity, but resolved to bring up his favourite daughter 
—the child thus referred to by Colonel Carpenter — in the 
faith and nurture of England. With this view, as also 
to prosecute claims about to be explained, he solicited and 
obtained permission from the Supreme Government of India 
to visit this country for twelve months ; and, accompanied by 
the young lady, and a proper suite, he arrived in London in 
the beginning of 1852. On his arrival here, he unexpectedly 
found his chief design encouraged and promoted in the highest 
quarters, The Queen graciously condescended to become 
sponsor for the child ; assigned her guardianship and educa- 
tion to a lady of rank and eminent fitness ; and in clue course 
of time the little girl was separated from the Rajah, for the 
purpose — to use his own language — of being “ brought up 
with English habits and notions ” Thus parted from his little 
favourite, the Rajah’s attachment for her seems to have in- 
creased, and in dread of the approaching permanent separation, 
lie requested an extension of his leave of absence from Be- 
nares. This request the Court stiffly and curtly refused.* 
The Rajah renewed his application with still greater warmth ; 
first, on the ground of his unwillingness to leave his child, 
about whose position he‘ laboured under some degree of un- 
certainty, and also for the purpose of arranging, if possible, 
his private affairs. 

“ My natural feelings as a father,” he wrote to the Secretary of 
the East ludia Company, on the 17th January, 18.)3, "towards my 
daughter, lately become a Christian, whom 1 must leave behind me 
in England, when I return to India, induce me to wish to prolong 
rny stay for a time, a? the separation, when it takes place between 
me and my child /ill be, in all human probability, a separation for 
ever. And, although I would not give way to any anxiety on the 
subject of my daughter’s future comfort and happiness, when Her 

’ StcnUtrj^f tte Eait. India Company to tkttx-'Rojih ofCoorf, UlhDte. 
. 1HM 



Majesty has so graciously condescended to care for both her spiritual 
and temporal concern^ — for which I feel, and shall ever feel, most 
grateful— yet I may permit myself to indulge in some sorrow at the 
near prospect of taking leave of her. 

“ My visit to England was determined upon in order to bring my 
daughter to be baptized, educated in the Christian faith, and brought 
up with English habits and English notions ; and was projected by 
me solely with the view of gratifying this, the earnest desire of my 
heart, without having any reason to hope for any distinguished 
patronage for myself or child. The spontaneous act of condescen- 
sion on the part of Her Most Gracious Majesty was necessarily 
unlooked for by me, and was of a character to call forth, as it did, 
both my surprise and my gratitude. I do, therefore, earnestly desire 
to remain some time longer in the same country where’ my child is, 
and where I can still see her.” 

In this tender appeal to their sympathies, the Court 
however, could* “ see no sufficient ground for any extension 
of leave of absence,” and insisted that the afllictcd father 
should “ ho longer delay to procure a passage to India.” 
Becoming, however, more and more dissatisfied with the 
conduct of those in whose charge his daughter was placed, 
the Rajah did not obey this order to return to Benares, and 
the consequence is, that the Court of Directors have, at last, 
resolved to stop payment of his allowance — or, in other words, 
to starve both him here and his family at Benares, into 
compliance. 

But for the Rajah’s wisli to remain longer in England, there 
is another and a more serious reason. The allowance he now 
recci /es from the Government of India may, see, be stopped 

or diminished, whenever it pleases the governor- General 
or the Court of Directors. Now, before her Majesty would 
assume the responsibility of the young Princess’ education, 
it became, and yery properly, necessary to provide a fund to 
defray its cost, and for the young lady's subsequent main- 
tenance in England. The Rajah thereupon t bound himself 
by deed with trustees— Lord Hardingq and Sir J. W. Hogg 
—to pay £iPO a year on her account. Before, leaving her, 
he is, however, desirous of securing this annnity to his child 



for her own li% and not .merely for ^ length of time as 

lie may Hve, or my possess his present, allowance from the 
Government of India. He therefore, seeks to remain until 
he can give the Queen this additional guarantee for his 
daughter’s independent support. But this he can only do by 
a settlement of his own pecuniary affairs ; and these require 
some explanation to comprehend the full gravity of the con- 
duct of the Court of Directors. 

The uncle and father of the Prince now in London, were 
both prudent and economical Sovereigns ; and so well did 
they rule their mountainous principality, that they were able 
to invest not less, we believe, than nearly ten lacs of rupees 
(or about <£100,000) in the Company’s Funds, all of which 
the Itajah inherited ; receiving, through his Commercial 
Agents at Madras, the dividends thereon, regularly to the 
period when the disputes already referred to commenced. 

The pecuniary claims of the Rajah are two— one derived 
from his father, the other from his uncle, the prior Rajah. 
His father, Rajah Ling Rajundnr Wadeer, invested a large 
sum of money in the Madras 5 per cent loan, and on that 
Prince’s death, the present Rajah inherited it, and received 
the dividends down to 1831, when it was converted into the 
Company’s 4 per cent paper in his own name. His uncle had 
also invested a much larger sum in his only child, a daugh- 
ter’s name; but, on it, the dividends were paid first to 
bis brother Rajah Ling, and then to his nephew the ex- 
Rajah, who, by his cousin’s death unmarried, became her heir 
also. The dividends on both these sums continued to be paid 
to the ex-Rajah until the commencement of the disputes with 
the British authorities. Then their payment was suspended ; 
and, after the unhappy Prince’s deposition, it was absolutely 
refused. A prisoner and exile at Benares, dependent on the 
bounty of the Indian Government, the ex-Rajah was not, 
of course, in a position favourable to the prosecution of his 
claims; he made, however, several representations on the 
subject, but though he stands in their own books as a public 
creditor, to the extent of upwards of £90,000, he was informed 
the Indian Government did not recognise their liability to pay 



their debts in his case; and from 1882 to 1853, this portion 
of their public debt has, in point of fact, been repudiated. 
Before leaving Benares the Rajah, however, informed the 
Governor-General that he would take active measures to 
bring the subject before the Home authorities; but here, they 
refuse to listen to his ca^5, and refer him back to India, where 
they will not “ recognise” it. 

The Rajah has a large family and being, as Colonel Carpen- 
ter states, a man of strong paternal affection, he desires to 
leave them a competence. For means to do so he has naturally 
turned to his private property vested in the territorial 
debt of India. .There he stands as a public creditor; but 
from a period commencing two years’ previous to his 
deposition, and while he was a reigning Prince and their 
Ally, down to this hour, the Indian Government have 
repudiated payment of the dividends thereon; and though 
for nineteen years he has addressed reclamation after 
reclamation against this injustice, his petitions, he says, 
u hove only been passed over in silence” He now asks the Court 
of Directors to restore this property to him, that he may make 
a permanent settlement on the Queen’s protegee, and provide 
for his other children at Benares. And the Court refer him 
to that Local Government by which, for these nineteen years, 
his letters have remained unanswered ! 

Upon such conduct, the worst that can be said is, that it 
wants the boldness, the straightforwardness, and the formal 
honesty of Louis Napoleon in confiscating the Orleans pro. 
perty. The Indian Government deprive the unhappy Prince 
of the dividends on private savings invested in the Company’s 
funds, and refuse him all explanation of this act of arbitrary 
power; and when he appeals to the Home Government, they will 
not listen to his complaint, because it is not transmitted 
through a Local Government that will not correspond with 
him on the subject ! And for a Wrong like this, there is in 
^ouy Indian System— in that " most absolute despotism,” 
which, according to Lord John Russell, "is qualified and 
tempered by the genius of Representative Government” — no 
Remedy. 



Note to Tract No. iVf 

“THE NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA.** 

» 

In confirmation of the statement contained iti this Tract as to the 
resumption proceedings of the Bntish Authorities in Sattarah t we 
are now enabled to quote the following , 


«Feb. 2, 1868. 

“ I have been informed from Bombay that the Company’s 
Government have lately appointed an ‘ Enam Committee’ to inquire 
into the tenure and nature of enam3, [rent-free grants of land], 
jagheers, &c. Under this pretence the local authorities have exten- 
ded 1 heir, injustice in a measure which is not the less short of 
usurpation of the rights and enjoyments of private individuals, than 
the usurpation of sovereignties. 

“ The authorities have demanded the papers and sunnuds [grants], 
from all Enamdars [rent-free holders], jagheerdars, &c., upon which 
they hold and enjoy their enams [grams] aud jagheers [estates]. 
The latter, however ready to produce their deeds, have been molested 
by an arbitrary search in their houses, in order to take away all other 
papers, documents , fyc. appertaining to the Enam, or to whatever 
other matters there might be of private concern. To commce you 
of the fact, I will herein give you the instance of the shameful 
treatment met with by Khundeyrow and Rowbah at the hands of the 
authorities. Khundeyrow and Rowbah are in the possession and 
enjoyment of their Enam village, Boregaun. There they were called 
upon by the authorities to give up all the papers, records, documents, 
they may possess and lay them before the Enam Committee. This 
was an encroachment upon the concerns of private individuals, and, 
therefore, Khundeyrow and Rowbah of right remonstrated against 
the arbitrary demand, with the exception that they were ready to 
produce the Sunnuds and other documents appertaining to the 
same, by which they hold their Enams. Notwithstanding this 
offer, the authorities forcibly entered their houses, and took away to 
Poonali all the papers, records, &c. found therein, loaded in several 
carts. The ancient practice was to demand to see the sunnuds, take 
copies thereof, and return the originals to their holders. Among the 
papers were printed books and pamphlets which Rowbah had taken 
with him drom Benares, and which related to the unfortunate case of 
His Highness the Rajah. In these books, there were copies or 
translations of certain papers which were proved to have been fabri- 
cated for the unjustifiable inculpation of his Highness. Upon this, the 
Mumlutdar [the paid local native authority], accused Khundeyrow 
and Rowbah of having kept papers in their houses relating to the 
transactions of Government, and even threatened to imprison them, 
which however the Mumlutdar did not do. 

“ This treatment of entering forcibly the houses of Enamdars, pnd 
searching and taking away all and every paper relating to whatever 
matters they, may have, is not only suffered by Khundeyrow and 
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Itowbah, but by every Enamdar, in face of the integrity and 
paternal protection, avowed, of the British rule. If inquiry is to 
be made in respect to Enams only, nothing more could be wanted 
than a handful of papers including the sunnuds by which enams 
are held. If they are not produced, or if the right of holding 
the enams, is not established by the individuals, it is a matter of 
inquiry and investigation. But this arbitrary and unjustifiable treat- 
ment, as enforced by the Company’s Government at present will no 
doubt teach the people to consider what they have to expect from 
the British rule. 

“ This is the case with those who hold sunnuds and other docu- 
ments to prove the grant of the enams. But you must be well aware 
that there are several Zemindars, Enamdars, and Hukdars, [owners 
of dues], as well as Bara Bullottee, [the municipal village officers], 
who enjoy their rights, however trifling they may be, for 
one, two, and three hundred years, and who know very little of 
sunnuds or documents ; or perhaps they may have lost them. 
These individuals are told they will be allowed to enjoy their 
Enams or rights, provided they produce their sunnuds ; if not, 
such Enams will be seized, or permitted only for their lives. What 
would you think the condition of the people must be under this rule? 
Instead of confiding in the British Government for protection, such 
treatment must lead the people to open their eyes, and the result is 
not known at this time. The Company’s Government, instead of 
giving protection, itself becomes the usurper of individual rights 
and property.” 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 

Tf the twenty years just expired had produced no other re'sults 
in India than to show that under the despotic rule of civilised 
conquerors, tho material improvement of that country has 
decreased and fallen far below the level which it held under ruder 
governors, they would deserve to rank as an era of disgrace and 
shame in the annals of the nineteenth century. 

We know from history and the testimony of eye-witnesses, that 
India before our conquest was traversed in all directions by 
works of irrigation and canalization. The productions of the 
soil, fostered by those artificial improvements, had a continual 
increase, the surplus of which was enabled to find a market at 
a distance. A broad and comprehensive system of intercommu- 
nication favoured the progress of internal trade. By stimulating 
agriculture and enriching the people, it enabled them to bear 
taxation. External commerce profited by the opening, and 
naturally produced interchange. Under British rule, tho broad 
thoroughfares which stretched over India were permitted to 
decay. Trade diminished — «where there were roads, they were 
ellectually closed by transit duties and internal customs 
regulations. The productions of the country gradually decreased 
— works of irrigation and canalization, instead of being a 
source of revenue, became a drain upon the purse of those who 
could no longer find a profitable market for their produce. They 
fell into disuse, and thus the territories of India— which in 
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almost the whole of their extent might be made as fertile as 
Lower Egypt — offered to the world the spectacle of a country 
without roads, in most parts lying waste, giving feeble sustenance 
to a population that daily sinks into a lower state of physical 
degradation. Were the object of the present government of 
India to cripple instead of foster the productive powers of the 
country under its charge, it could not have acted with more 
method or foresight than by neglecting to give the 1 people the 
means of extended intercommunication, increased trade, and 
material improvement. 

When Turgot was appointed superintendent to the poorest 
province in tho kingdom of Eranco (Limoges), lie found it 
surrounded by harriers which impeded the natural interchange of 
commodities with neighbouring departments. The roads within 
had fallen into disrepair ; the poor, no longer able to hear 
taxation, were ripe for revolution. Turgot opened the custom- 
houses, made the roads, and in tho course of a few years the 
poorest province ill Prance became tho happiest and most con- 
tented, and for a moment the richest. Promoted to the highest 
power in the state, Turgot endeavoured to extend throughout the 
kingdom the benefits which he had so happily imparted to a single 
province. IIo failed, and Prance was overturned by the revo- 
lution. India no longer groans under tho system of internal 
customs ; transit duties have at length been abolished, but there 
are no roads — no works of irrigation, no bridges in number or 
importance commensurate with the immensity of the territory 
which is under our sway, or the number of the people which 
inhabit it. It is high time that a change should he made ere a 
catastrophe is unavoidable. 

That India in the olden time was covered with works of public 
utility is matter of notoriety. There wero numerous roads 
planted tvitli trees along their sides for many miles throughout 
the whole of Ilindostan* — the works of ancient Mahommcdan 
emperors, who, if they did not sanction or encourage foreign 
commerce with the same vigour as Clmistian rulers, were fully 
aliye to the advantages of internal traffic, 0 • 

* Briggs, Cotton Kep,, 1818 , p. 116 , 
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Their system of amelioration was also vastly broader than ours ; 
for irrigation — an important part of the process of agriculture in 
India — and the most ancient mode of increasing the fertility of 
the country* “ was so rigidly attended to, that the fees for wells 
and artificial reservoirs were always deducted from the produce of 
every village before the government claim was paid.” Throughout 
the whole of Central and South India especially, these works existed 
in vast numbers. “ From Ganjam to Cape Comorin the most 
extraordinary retnains of tanks are found that it is possible 
to conceive; the native governments carrying their operations 
upon that point so far as to divert whole streams like the 
Vyjahaur into one or more reservoirs.” f In Candeish, where 
fertilo cotton ground exists, and along the hanks of the river 
Tapteo, theao works to an almost unexampled extent are traceable, 
hut have nearly disappeared or fallen into disuBe.J The Delta 
of the Godavcry is covered with such ruins, and generally 
throughout Madras one-fiftli alone of the ancient fertilising works 
are now in use,§ though that province is dependent more than 
any other on the benefits of irrigation, which, where they are 
extended, have never failed to produce increased revenue. Indeed, 
the richness and productiveness of land from the slightest measure 
of improvement is evident to the commonest understanding. 
IS or can we give a stronger instance than that which is exhibited 
in the countries on both banks of the Tomboodra, where the 
richness and fertility which they present,* being solely the effect 
of the noblo works constructed by tho ancient Hindoo princes, 
may, when contrasted with the unprotected borders of the same 
river where such works are not in action, he adduced as a practical 
illustration of wluit is to he expected from the embankment of 
streams and other works of irrigation. || 

Unable to preserve, the East India Company has failed as 
signally in creating or producing fresh improvements! Tho roads, 
avenues, and caravanserais, now scarcely traceable 5 the tanks 
and reservoirs, left to perish, have been most imperfectly, or in 

* Brown, Ev. Cotton Hop., 1848, p. 270. t Brown, Ibid, p. 270. 

i Giberne, Ibid., p. 200. § Madras Petition to Parliament. 

|| Memorial of Bombay merchants, 1850. 
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nowise replaced by newer works ; and everywhere the presence of 
a ruin tells the tale of ancient splendour and modem weakness. 

That these are not the vain assertions of captious opposition is 
proved by the admission of all the friends of those who now 
endeavour to perpetuate abuses. Does not Mr. Manglos, their 
strenuous supporter, admit “ that the sums expended in physical 
improvements are disproportionately small ; that they should ho 
made much larger, and that the application of such increased 
amount to the improvement of communications and means of 
irrigation, whether annually out of revenue or by special loans, 
would probably become the most profitable of tho Company’s 
investments.” * Does not ho accuse the East India House 
of supineness, and convict it of neglect, when lie “is 
quite ready to admit that the government of India has not 
done what he thinks might and ought to have been done in public 
works.” 

Is Mr. Marriott friendly to thorn when lie says, “ The duty of the 
government is to attend to making roads and irrigating land. 
They are practically both sovereign and landholders, and ought 
to expend a portion of tho rent and a portion of the taxes.” t 
We might multiply examples of partisans of the Indian govern- 
ment shrinking from palliation of a system which tends to 
India’s ruin ; but need we further go than quote the author of a 
recent pamphlet, whose pride impels him to confess that “ money 
has been spent on wars-, and not on works.” J 

In truth, it is of great advantage to get at these admissions, 
for were we forced to trust for information as to what the 
Company expends upon the various branches of establishment 
to the accounts which they deign to publish, we should seek 
in vain to give complete or lucid information. 

The accounts of the East India Company are a sort of labyrinth 
from which it is not easy to find an exit. So disordered amongst 
others is the department to w r hicli has been entrusted tho 
labours of making roads, canals, and works of irrigation, that it 
remains impossible to ascertain, after the most careful invesii* 

* Cotton Rep., 1848, p. 402. f Ihid., p. *424. 

J Prinsep, India Question, pp. 74—5. 
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gation that can be made, how much has actually been spent upon 
them sin$e the renewal of their charter in 1834; nor are the 
sources elsewhere laid open for public information more trust- 
worthy or complete. The maps of India which have recently 
been published, however much tfhey may impose by their 
appearance upon observant eyes, are entirely unsafe to show the 
number and direction of those public ways by which, since 1834, 
the carriage transport of agricultural produce and of merchandise 
have, or ought to have, been rendered practicable; for most of 
Ihem either do not exist at all, or are only serviceable under 
certain happy conditions of season and of weather. 

But however confused and faulty the accounts and maps of the 
Bast India Company, we shall not fail to draw even from their 
discrepant and overcharged details the most powerful conclusions 
as to the supineness of the government, and expose the reckless 
and culpable inodo in which they have conducted their affairs. 

And first, let us endeavour to extract what has really been the 
outlay throughout the whole of India, upon public works ; for the 
confusion in which these all-important facts are involved, has 
been made the means, and taken advantage of, in the Court of 
Proprietors within the walls of Parliament, and in two recent 
publications emanating from the India House, to magnify the 
total sum expended into ono so large as will (so it is asserted) 
remove, the stain of half a century’s neglect of thoso mighty 
means, the speedy use of which alone can give a reasonable hope 
of the improvement of millions of our Asiatic subjects, on whose 
behalf a degree of interest has, at the eleventh hour, been 
awakened in this country never, it is hoped, again to slumber. 

This attempt to overcharge the picture of Indian wealth and 
happiness will be found tpo flimsy to avert the public eye from the 
evils which lie beneath, and which, as early as 1830, elicited from 
Sir Eobcrt Peel words which are still too true not to command 
attention: — 

On the commercial part of the question, I refrain from 
giving an option, whilst, on that which I admit to^e the most 
important of all— the welfare of the people of India— I cannot too 
strongly urge the propriety of endeavouring, whilst keeping them 
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under British rule, to atone to them for the suffering they endured, 
and the wrongs to which they were subjected, in being reduced to 
that rule ; and so afford them such advantages, and confer on them 
such benefits, as may in some degree console them for the loss of 
their independence.” * ' 

Here then are the figures from which wo have to draw con- 
clusions as to the present and past expenditure on public works in 
India. They are taken from three sources; firstly, the state- 
ments annually prepared at the India House, and printed by order 
of the House of Commons. Secondly, the statistical papers 
printed in 1853, for the Court of Directors ; and thirdly, the Blue 
Book on public works in India, published in August, 1851, by 
order of the House of Commons 

£ s. d. 

It appear*, from the first of those statements, that the 
outlay on public works, exclusive of repairs, was, for 
the fourteen years ending 1850 — 51, 277,11,516 
rupoes, averaging per annum 197,936 0 0 

From the sooond statements that tho expense incurred 
during the same fourteen years, for roads, bridges, 
embankments, canals, works of irrigation, tanks or 
wells, exclusive of superintendence, 380,24,631 rupees, 
averaging per annum . , - 271,604 0 0 

From the thirds that tho whole outlay during ton years 
for works of all kinds in the civil department, but not 
corresponding ones, was 346,09,297 rupees, averaging 
, per annum 840,092 0 0 

Such glaring* discrepancies iu accounts, of which the whole were 

published by authority, suggest that a remedy should be found in 
future, by legislative enactment. Meanwhile, tho very grave 
question naturally arises, under what head, in the annual amounts 
laid before Parliament, aro debited these enormous differences, 
varying from 73,GG8Z. to 148,000/. per annum on a gross calculation, 
thus vitiating not only these but a large portion of the remain- 
ing charges in those parliamentary statements. If mystification 
was the object, no moro successful means could possibly be devised 
for its accomplishment. One great fact, however, remains without 


Speech of Sir II , Peel, Feb. 9, 1830. 


f P. 89. 


£ P. 208. 
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dispute, whep we contemplate these figures. It is that inclusive 
of repairs and supervision .the Indian treasury has actually 
expended on public works throughout the whole of its gigantic 
territories no greater sum than 346,092 1 . per annum up to 1848. 

If now we seek to find what ha3 been spent on supervision, we 
may obtain a slight idea of the actual disbursement on public works 
of every kind. But here the cleverness of the East India Com- 
pany in publishing accounts might slightly baffle us, if we had not 
other means of approximating to what we seek ; for in no single 
instance can we find it specified : — 

Eirst. What has been tbo expense incurred in superintendence. 

Secondly. What on repairs. 

Thirdly. What in sums, which are lost completely to tho public, 
1 Vo in the defects of the present system, involving, as we shall show, 
the utter incompctency of those to whom have been confided many 
costly and scientific works. 

That tho outlay under the first of tlieso heads has been enor- 
mously great may be inferred from the review of its amount in tho 
Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal, respecting which we are 
happy in discovering that the Company’s own servants have 
recorded their opinions. In the report on public works in India,* 
abo\e referred to, Sir George Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, 
i hus records his intimate conviction of the value of the civil depart- 
ment of public works : — 

“ My objections to the continuance of the Itoad and Tank De- 
partment have been formed after much observation of its defects ; 
these, among others, arc inutility and costliness. These my 
objections, are insuperable, because founded on its enormous waste 
of public money during ten years, and on its entire disregard, 
during the whole period, of that important means of fertilising our 
territories, which was one of the two purposes for which ostensibly 
it was instituted, and which, it is quite evident, it has never been 
capable of applying.” 

“ The expense of the department for superintendence was stated 
by the chief engineer, in 1844, to have been, for the nine years of 
existence, 72,7922. Within the same period, the total expenditure 

* India Public Works, 1851, p. 149. 
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. on tanks has been 4200/., a great portion of, which has been lost 
by the failure of the works. The value of the department was, 
therefore, to be sought only in, the road branch of its services ; in 
this the charge for superintendence had been about 50 per cent, 
on the work performed.” i , • 

True it is that two statements of the expenditure for the years 
1845 and 1846 are brought forward in the same book, to show that 
the charge for superintendence averaged only 23 per cent, for 
those years, but we have reason to know, that had the series for 
nine years laying on tho same shelf of the India House been 
referred to in elucidation of this point, more than three times this 
amount would, in some instances, have met the eye. 

That a disproportionate outlay, for superintendence, has been 
incurred at Bengal, is placed beyond a doubt. Again, referring to 
* the report wc have just quoted,* we find an entry as to tho expenses 
of tho Agra and Bombay road, which is as follows : — 

AGRA AND BOMBAY ROAD. 

£ s. d. 

Before sanctioned ID, 005 0 0 

Add expenditure to Nov., 1847, as follows : — 

New work of Road 19,431 0 0 

Superintendence * . ., 13,110 0 0 

Repairs and contingencies 4,754 0 0 

37,295 0 0 

Making for the cost of supervision, in this instance, 26 per cent. 

Prom the above, and only data as yet placed before the public, 
on which to calculate the cost of superintendence, it would there- 
fore seem under the most favourable review of the above expen- 
diture, that 33 per cent, is the avernge amount in Bengal and 
Bombay. Taking it to be no higher in Madras than in the two 
other presidencies, wc must extract 33 per cent., or one-third, for 
supervision, from the total expended on public works, which is 
thus reduced to 230,667/. per annum. 

Considerable as is this item in the disbursement for public 
works, we are grieved to add that, in the review to which we shall 
now proceed, of what has been lost to the public from a defective 

* India Public Works, p, 148, 
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system, involving tLe incompetency of'thdso to whom the execution 
of so many of these works has been confided, the conviction is 
forcod upon us; that a fearful addition to it has been so occa- 
sioned, in support of which may be quoted, from the Blue Book 
already referred to, the premature destruction of numerous bridges, 
owing to defective construction. Of the extent in other parts 
of India to which the public has suffered, from the like misappro- 
priation of the fund set apart for public works, an opinion may 
be formed from the following extracts of a dispatch from the 
Court of Directors, under date, 1850, to the Government of India, 
the contents of which seem generally applicable to the whole of 
the territories under our charge. 

44 The letter,” says the Court, “dated 3rd January, 1849, transmits 
a general report of the Board Department from its establishment 
to the 1st May, 1848, and the orders passed thereon by the 
government. 

“ The whole of tho proceedings referred to in these lotters 
lead to the following conclusions. 

“ The roads, in some instances, from want of previous survey, 
and other causes, have not been well planned with respect to the 
line, so that a road on a new line becomes desirable, and even 
necessary for permanent traffic. 

“ They have been carried below the level of tho tanks, when they 
might have been carried above it, and embankments have been 
broken and bridges carried away by inundations, which, on the 
higher line, would have been comparatively innocuous. 

£ ‘ They have been constructed without due provision for their 
permanent maintenance, so that either the entire road has gone to 
decay, or one portion of it has become unserviceable, while another 
portion was in progress of construction. 

“ The reports of all the superintendents dwell much on tho 
necessity of haviftg properly qualified assistants, capable of enduring 
the climate, and cohversing with the natives. The local experience 
of the ryot, it is observed, is often of great value, and is lost to 
those who cannot communicate with him in his own language. 

“ Tho want of properly qualified subordinates, and in addition 
to the want of qualification, in the frequent [ illness and 
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frequent removal, and change of European assistants, is strpngly 
dwelt on by all the authorities who have recorded opinions on the 
subjects previously noticed. These circumstances are placed most 
prominently forward as a principal cause of all the failures and dis- 
appointments, the combined Costliness and inefficiency, which have 
been experienced in a greater or less degree in all the subjects of 
our previous examinations. 

Bridges, embankments, apnicufcs, though essentially connected 
with, and indeed component portions of roads, and canals of 
irrigation, are severally in themselves great branches of practical 
engineering, and in all these, separately considered, the inefficiency 
of subordinate agency has been experienced, to which may he 
added : The delay in passing estimates, whereby the sanction for 
emergent work is frequently not given till it is too late in the 
season to execute it.” 

Such is the judgment passed on the public work depart- 
ments in each of the presidencies by the authorities at home. 

Other testimony might be quoted to the wasteful expenditure 
for superintendence during the period under review, much of 
which we are justified in ascribing not to the want of timely and 
urgent representations on the part of the local governments 
directed to its prevention and remedy ; hut to the delayed and still 
imperfect training of the natives (except by fits and starts under 
an Elpliinstone, a Malcolm, a Bird, but let us hope with more 
enduring fruits under ji Thomason) for filling some of the 
higher grades in this department of the public service; for it 
is undeniable that one engineer officer might, with the aid of a 
sufficient number of qualified native assistants, exercise efficient 
supervision over a greater range of territory, whilst others in 
charge of less considerable works, which might, as in the case ot 
the judicial department, be confided to native supervision, could 
bo made available for those more important undertakings so fre- 
quently delayed or not commenced for the want of scientific 
European officers to conduct them, 

Eor seventeen years past, according to the statistical papers laid 
before Parliament, the amount expended for works of improve- 
ment throughout India was 2,888,332/., a sum which elsowhere has 
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been swollen to five million sterling. Of tliis a largo portion 
must bo placed to the account of obligatory repairs, as 
much ah essential condition of receiving the revenue as the Byots’ 
expenses of cultivation. Another still larger portion is expended 
on works which are never undertaken except as a pecuniary 
speculation, certain to return an usurious interest for the money so 
expended. Such works aro not to be placed in the same category 
ns those like roads and bridges which benefit the public without 
being of the same direct advantage to their authors ; particularly 
because such works of irrigation do not diminish, but rather 
increase the necessity for roads, while they at the same time create 
a capital for their formation. Deducting therefore that portion 
of it applied to obligatory and unavoidable purposes, it will bo 
found from the statistical papers already roferred to, that tho 
animal amount allotted for roads and bridges, dwindles down, 
exclusively of superintendence, to 137,555/., one-third of which 
being required for their repairs, there remains 90,000/., equivalent 
to one-half of 1 per cent, of tho net revenue, as the measure of 
gratuitous outlay por annum for construction of roads and bridges 
throughout India. Nor can we discover anything to show that 
during peaco the expenditure on public works throughout India 
lias been greater than it was during war. On the contrary : It 
seems that during tho first five years of the present charter (we 
quote tho statistical papers already referred to), the expenditure 
for public works throughout India, exclusive of repairs, was on an 
a\ ('rage 105,798/. per annum ; which, compared with the general 
average for the last seventeen years, already quoted, will show a 
decrease for those years of 31,755/. per annum. This result has 
been carefully kept out of sight in the official reviews of Indian 
affairs. These being the only five consecutive years in which there 
"as no war, the public w^fes may be said to have been literally 
starved for the salve of swelling a boasted surplus , at the very 
Moment when money should have been more bountifully laid out 
>qm their vigorous prosecution. 
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BENGAL AND THE NORTH WEST. 

Having thus exposed the. short comings of the East India 
Company upon the grand total of its expenditure, if we 
condescend to enter into details, we find the case against them 
gaining greater strength .and consistency. The neglect and 
indifference exhibited generally become more glaring as we got 
to details ; for here at least we havo been able to do for ourselves 
what the East India Company should have done for us, viz., separate 
from the grand total of expenditure on public improvement what 
has actually been disbursed on bond fide works for ibe amelioration 
of tho people’s lot — such as canals, embankments, and roads, and 
bridges, — and what on civil and political buildings which are not 
conducive to the increased prosperity and welfare of our Indian 
population. Wc are gtill nnable, however, to distinguish what 
has been disbursed upon repairs and supervision severally, though 
we get tho total upon that double item. 


Tho grand total of expenditure on public works in tho Bengal 
and North-west Presidency, inclusive of works, salaries, 
establishments, &c., within the civil department, is stated 
in the Report on India Public Works, to be, for ten years 
ending 1848 — 9 ........ 

Or at the rate of £223,053 per annum. 

E’imimiting all other items but those under the heads of roads 
and bridges, and including repairs, wo find the sum ex- 
pended upon these to bo, during the same period . 

Or at the rate of £94,485 per annum. 

Eliminating all the items but those under the heads of canals, 
embankments, and irrigation, we find tlfc sum oxponded 
upon those to be, during the same period 

Or at the rate of £51,922 per annum. 

Eliminating all other items but those under the head of 
civil and political buildings, we find tho sum expended 
j j upon these during the same period . . ! 

The remainder, being for supervision alone, we find to be , 

Total 


£2,236,532 


£944,050 


£519,228 


£396,206 

£874248 

£2,336,532 
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Hoads, bridges, canals, embankments, and irrigation, have thus 
cost in Bengal and the North West for ten years up to 1848-9, 
1,464,078/., out of a- net revenue of 130 millions, or at the rate 
of about 146,407/. per annum, for a population of sixty-four 
millions, which yields a net revenue thirteen millions sterling 
per annum. ' V 

But let us now proceed to examine in detail what has actually 
been done for Bengal and the North West with such a very 
small sum of money. > 

The great result of the efforts made by the Bast India 
Company up to the present time has been to produce one 
incomplete lino of communication between Calcutta and Delhi, 
and to make two abortivo attempts at communication with the 
great cotton fields of Western India. Throughout the remaining 
portion of the territory under their charge, there may be 
numerous tracks for a few miles on either side of a military 
or civil station, or bridges may exist here and there ; but where 
there are tracks even passably kept in order, there are usually no 
bridges, and where bridges do exist, the roads remain unmetalled, 
and the bridge consequently unapproachable. 

The works of intercommunication in Bengal and the North 
West bciug in this state, it may he easily conceived with what 
astonishment a speech made by tho Chairman of the East India 
Company on the subject in 1850 must have been received 
throughout tho whole of India. It elicited at the time tho 
following observations from the “ Friend of India : ” — 

“ The previous mail brought us the report of a speech delivered 
by the Chairman of the East India Company relative to tho 
expenditure of Government in India on public works; andwc will 
venture to affirm that no statement from the India House has 
ever been received in this country witli greater astonishment and 
incredulity. It appears that some Proprietor had ventured to 
give utterance in the Court to that opinion regarding the culpable 
indifference of the rulers of India to works of public utility, 
which is universally entertained in this country. On this, tho 
Chairman deemed it necessary to rebuke him for his ignorance and 
presumption. lie told the Proprietors that tin* reads in the 
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Bombay Presidency, more especially in the Gotten districts, were 
in most excellent order. He then proceeded to assert that from 
1838 to 1846, a period of nine years, no less a sum than 
2,282,8942. had been laid out in roads, bridges, and embank- 
ments. Within the same, space, 970,0002. had been assigned 
for the Ganges canal, 50,000Z. for the embankment of the Goda- 
very, and 1,500,0002. for railways. Thus, in nine years, the 
expenditure of the East India Company on public works amounted 
to 4,862,8942., besides other sources of outlay belonging to the 
same category. This was exclusive of the cost of convict labour 
on the public road§, which he believed would increase the amount 
one-fourth. 

“Hero we are informed that in nine years the Government of 
India, independent of tho expenses of tho Ganges Canal, the 
labour of convicts on public works and the district roads, lias laid 
out 228 lakhs of rupees on roads, bridges, canals, and embank- 
ments. The sum expended in this latter department was recently 
given to the public through tho report of the Embankment Com- 
mittee. It amounted in ten years to 192,21,000 rupees, leaving 
208 lakhs to be accounted for in roads, bridges, and canals. Tho 
only road at this Presidency deserving the name is the grand 
trunk road from Calcutta to Meerut ; a magnificent undertaking, 
though its magnificence appears chiefly by comparison with the 
wretched paths in other parts of the country which are dignified 
by the name of roads. We have made it our business carefully 
and diligently to notice every public work which has been executed 
at tho expense of the State in India during the period under 
review from their extreme rarity, indeed, they can scarcely 
escape notice— and we are sure we can appeal to every one who 
reads this letter, whether, if he were told that even one-half this 
sum had been expended in these objects between 1837 and 1846, 
lie would not consider that a very unusual and unreasonable 
demand has been made on his faith. When we are told of 
hundreds of lakhs having been expended on roads, bridges, &c., wo 
naturally inquire where are the roads ? Throughout the east of 
Bengal, they are in so utterly disgraceful a state, that it is a 
misnomer to call them roads. We question whether they wifi 
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stand fk comparison '^ifch those which existed iii England at the 
revolution of 1688. With the exception of one or two roads 
in the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, there is nothing but 
the vestiges or the tradition of roads. The high road which runs 
from Calcutta through Santipore, to Moorshedabad, Rajinahal, 
and Monghyr through three hundred miles of country, even the 
poorest and most niggardly of civilised governments would be 
ashamed to Own. The lower provinces present the aspect of an 
estate in Chancery, or in the hands of an insolvent landlord. 
And where are the bridges, which have been erected during this 
period ? Where can a single bridge be pointed out which has 
cost even 50,000/.? The bridge on the great trunk road at 
Mugra, within forty miles of Calcutta, was washed away by the 
Hoods four years ago, and has not been replaced to this day, — 
because the treasury was said to be empty. The immense traffic 
of this road, the great artery of this Presidency, has loug been 
carried over a bridge of ricketty boats, which cost less than 100/., 
and hundreds of carts are daily taxed for the use of it. And 
where are the canal3 which have been excavated during this period 
of nine years ? 

“ As to the one-fourth additional sum, which is said to have 
been laid out in district roads, not one farthing has been drawn 
from the Imperial revenue. A small annual sum has been 
obtained from a tax on ferries, and appropriated to this object ; 
but the whole amount of expenditure last year. on the district 
roads of thirty-two zillahs, and in a country more populous than 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, did not exceed the paltry 
sum of 23,000/. ! Even the arrears of the old Perry Puiul, which 
was pledged to local improvements when it was established, have 
been carried to the credit of the State, to the extent of 70,000/,, 
and every effort to recover them for the roads have hitherto 
proved ineffectual.” 

The great trunk road from Calcutta has been but just com- 
pleted, with the exception of theMdges over the Soane and Jumna, 
though ii has been marked out since 1705. Poi* the period diming 
which these works proceeded, the estimates w ere continually over- 
stepped. Floods destroyed the work in numerous places, where 
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the carelessness or ignorance of overseers had left the causeways 
unprotected. The deficiencies in the execution were, in fact, so 
glaring, that the superintendent, Captain Willis, reporting to the 
Court, recapitulated the following list of causes contributing to 
tho non-completion of the r<?ad : — 

“ The ignorance of overseers ; the increase of work from un- 
precedented floods in 1845 ; tho delay in passing estimates ; the 
ignorance of accounts of one executive officer ; the dilatoriness of 
another ; the increase of the superintendent’s charge ; the altera- 
tion of limits, causing delay in transfer of duty ; the absconding of 
workmen from unhealthy districts ; and the illness of many over- 
seers.” * 

Here was one of the most important works ever undertaken in 
India intrusted to incompetent men, and a general looseness of 
administration, visible from the highest place, where the estimates 
were to ho passed, to the lowest, where the workmen absconded, 
on the plea of ill health. The wonder was that under such circum- 
stances the work should ever have been completed. It appears 
from General Briggs’ evidence^ that even where the road was 
finished, something had to be done to it afresh every year, yet it 
was unfit for carts to travel on, and was never used in that way 
until quite lately, on tho whole distance between Benares and 
Calcutta. The bridges were tho last thing attended to in the 
making of the communication, so that instead of methodical pro- 
ceeding, pieces of road were constructed here and there between 
streams, and were consequently of no use whatever. Nay, so great 
had been the early carelessness of the Company, that up to 1831, 
no drains were built at the sides to carry off the water, so that after 
every monsoon there was a necessary expenditure of 4000Z. to keep 
in order the almost neglected portions of what ought to have been 
a frequented road j and this in a country whero the least foresight 
would have dictated caution and prudence ; for it is well known 
that the ground between Benares and Calcutta is extremely diffi- 
cult, about 120 miles of it being subject to inundations from the 
periodical swelling of tho Damsdur and other rivers — str&ftns one 
day, and^ijjypasaable torrents the next. Tho disgraceful careless- 

* Iudia^ubiic Works, 1851, p. HO. T Cotton Rep,, 1848, p. 402. 
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ness of these proceedings was coni^ieted. by the entire ' absence At 
the time, Vhen nb^fmdjeg existed/' 6f All means of parsing rivers 
by boats^ or when the^toirrents no lon^ei^'flowed, df removing the 
obstacles' in the" shape of ' stone s , and rubbish, which 7 entirely 
impeded, passage of any kind. In 1331, r the only bridge on the 
road was that on the Kharamassa, made by the charity of an 
individual in Benares, at ' the cost of 20,000/.’ 

Under such circumstances it was "not extraordinary ' that the 
expenses vastly exceeded the estimates. The expenditure up to 
April, 1&45, was 384,148/. ; in the three years succeeding, it was 
increased by 105,010/., making a total expenditure, up to 1848, of 
4S9,110Z. The estimate made in 1846 for completing the works, 
was 1,030,250/. ; thus, in ttfo years, 880,00PZ. were added to theso 
estimates. The road is now completed after a fashion, the bridges 
on Hie Jumna and Soane beiug not even commenced, under pretext * 
that a railway is about to be built, of which the works are proceed- 
ing at less than snail’s pace. By this means the important town 
of Delhi remains without any convenient mode of passing the 
important traffick which comes [through it from east and west, 
and tho military post of Meerut is cut off from improved 
communication. 

Of the great Deccan road, which is ultimately to join Calcutta 
and the cotton districts about Oomrawutty, and extending from 
Mirzaporc to Jubbulpore and Nagpftre, only 240 miles between 
Mirzapore and Jubbulpore are Completed ; for though' the track is 
carried on to Nagpore, it is unfit for vehicles at all times and for 
every sort of traffic in bad weather. 

In 1840 it was determined to improve, or rather make tho road 
between Agra and Bombay ; the improvements to comprise the 
removal of the principal 'obstructions in the Ghaut, jungles and 
passages of river, nullahs, or mountain streams. The track passed 
through Indore 870 miles, thence to Akberpore, on the Nerbudda, 

51 miles, on to Sindwa, 43 miles, and thence to Bombay, 270 
miles, making a grand totftl of 734 miles. Major Drummond was 
commissioned to survey ifhe’line from Agra as far as the Nerbudda, 
and the Government, on the 30th June, 1840; sanctioned an 
estimate of 12,000/. for improving the nearest part of tho road 
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between tHb Chambul river and ^iiSprio, 115| miles, arid betwbfen 
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Indore and the Nerbudda river, 76 Mies, so as to be' practicable 
"for wheeled carriages. An increase in thd width of the txhauts, 
or passes, from ten to fourteen feet, was 'al&o authorised in 1848. 
Notwithstanding these laudable exertions, after the expenses of 
the survey bad been gone to, it' appeared that in 1848 no 
material portion of the read dr track bad been improved,' and 
an estimate being then called for, it was discovered that upwards 
of 70,000/. would be required to complete one distance of 98 
miles, under the charge of the civil engineer, to bridge a portion 
of the road between Soonghur and Dhoolia, and to metal the 
road in Candeish. This cstimato so frightened the East India 
Company, that the works were declared too costly to be under- 
taken, and a sum of 32917. only was sanctioned, for converting 
into a fair weather road the line between Sindwa and the 
Nerbudda, and for the maintenance of the present line of road 
within tbo Bengal Presidency. This portion from Agra to 
Akburporo on the Nerbudda, was projected at a proposed cost of 
12,000/., but in November had Jcost 35,495/., 19,431/. having been 
spent on new work to replace tbo old ; this new work costing, in 
fact, more than the first estimate for the entire road. The 
sanction of the Court of Directors is now asked for an annual 
expenditure of 2870/A 

Prom Agra to Delhi there may be a road, but there are neither 
drains nor bridges on it. An estimate for spending 1488/. in 
providing both these necessaries on a distance of 102 miles, seems 
to havo met with approval, but as yet not to have been carried 
out. However, this perhaps will bo considered less necessary 
on account of the completion on the other side of the Jumna of 
the grand trunk road, from Allahabad to Delhi, which, as wo have 
said, has but just been finished. • 

If, however, the indirect communication with Calcutta is likely 
to be long incomplete, should the present arrangements of the 
Company remain in force, it is still more likely to be constructed 
than the direct road between Calcutta and Bombay. It will 
hardly be credited, that at this moment there is no road from 

* * * Public Works, India, 1861, p. 148. 
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Qalcmtta to, .Bombay practical tg r carriagos. In ^1837-38, tlio 
Borabajr * (ipyernmdiit; suggested that' the road through Baiporo 
and , Polabareah; about 1200 miles, direct to Calcutta vid 
Ahmednujggur, should bo improved, in order thatihe overland 
c ° m munication with, England might, bo mado easy to travellers, 
and rapid for the conveyance of the mails. Tho resident at 
Nagpore Reported that tho Bajah, through whoso territory this 
road would pass, was willing to subscribe 2000?, towards tho 
completion of the road. The plans submitted were two* — first, 
for the construction of a road at all times practicable for wheel- 
carriages for travellers, and for a transit of trade between 
Bombay and Calcutta; second, to facilitate the conveyance of 
mails between the capitals, by rendering tho line of communica- 
tion practicable for horsemen or foot-runners. . Of the 1200 
miles, 232 had been made practicable for horsemen and dawk • 
runners, by means of a grant of 2030 rupees, and 068 miles 
remained. As the plans involved a large outlay, the Court were 
desirous that no portion of the lino should bo commenced until a 
more satisfactory Burvey could be made, and an estimate of tbo 
expense submitted ; bub as flio main road to Bombay could not 
bo completed for some yoars, tbo Government were authorised 
to take immediate steps for forming a road for horsemen and 
dawk runners from Ahmcdnuggur to Midnapore, which would 
be practicable throughout tho year. The Court subsequently 
informed the Government that they could not sanction the con- 
struction of an extensive road, and directed that their exertions 
bo confined to tlio discovery of the best route, on which such 
improvements only should be made as the transit of tlio mails 
imperatively required.* It is needless to remark that the 
discovery has never jet been mado, and that the communication 
between Calcutta and Bombay is still on tho antiquated footing of 
dawks as far as -Aurangabad. That this system is one involving 
frequently the highest consequences is evident from an episode 
of the time when the Company carried on that glorious and 
destructive war on the Sutlej. 

During the campaign of 1846, 100 officers Were required to be 
* Publio Works, India, p. -127- 
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sent from Calcutta, 1500 miles, to the 'field of action/' Palanquins 
were the only conveyance. On' that' occasion,' however, bearers 
Were posted at different stations to carry three' persons daily $ and 
assuming twelve bearers to be posted at every station, and eight 
miles between each, it “mtisfc have required 7200 men to carry 
them. Of the 100 only '30 arrived before the campaign was over. 
They were going to the Sutler) to join Lord Hardinge.* 1 
The whole of the Bombay and Calcutta road within the Bengal 
Presidency is impracticable to carriages, the linb, lik6‘all customary 
routes, being worn into the appearance of a track, on which, says 
Mr. Chapman, the modo of travelling is as bad as can be'imagined. 
The very poorest classes subsist during- the journey on lit% more 
than tho food they bring from home. The classes next above 
them spend from a farthing to a penny per mile ; and another class 
4 from a penny to threepence and fourpence per mile. The quickest 
travelling is four miles an hour.f 

Such being the state of tho main trunk roads in the Presidency 
of Bengal and the north-west, it may he easily conceived that 
district roads are in yet smaller number, and in a far worse stale. 
It does not appear, even from the evidence of the East India 
officials themselves, that there is a single continued line of inter- 
communication which is fairly practicable in fine weather. The 
only boast which the Company seems to be able to make- is, that 
the roads in Assam' are in a better state of repair than tho rest, 
and that on the line from Gowahatty to the Kulling river, one of 
the most frequented roads in Assam, and important in a military 
point of view, there is a permanent road passable throughout 
tho year ' to horsemen and cattle over 32 stone bridges and 
118 wooden ones. ' 

But if roads and bridges in the Presidency of Bengal may be 
said not to exist at all, perhaps it may be discovered that more 
attention has been paid to navigation. Eoads may have been 
neglected, yet canals have been improved and multiplied. * The 
Company have plqpned and partially advanced, ' but iiot yet 
completed, the Ganges Canal suggested in 1836 by Captain 
•^(Jjiutloy, and having for its objebt the making of the water&of the 

k' ! </,'.• . fh *77 

* Cotton Rep., 1848, p/146. f Cotton Rep., 1848, p. 340. 
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Ganges jyailab^for i^wigatpi m$e patop, sige outlie Do$. 
Thismoble wprjs 4 wbeg ifc^ is .^inpieted, yfiQ be tji6 v only^claim ( on 
the part of tho EastJ^dia Compaq tQ; tbe gratitude of th^peoplo 
of the^Nprtb-west^Pxq winces j^but oven in the progression this work 
wo discover the hesitation, poorness spirit, and want of vigour ;of 
the administration. J The canal was planned to leave the Ganges 
at Kunkul, pass near Meerut and Ooel, and finally join the river 
Esau near Mynpooree. ; The length of the main line was 453 
miles. Branches to Putty ghur, 160 miles; to Boolimdtjhuhur, 

70 miles ; Etawah, 172 ; and Cawnpore, 42|- miles, mako, a grand 
total of 898V miles. The estimated amount for completion was 
066,522/., , 4 exclusivo of the sum which would be required, for an 
aqueduct over the Solani Biver, which is to be avoided by a 
circuitous route if required. Tho works were of an expensive 
kind ; it was necessary first to convey the water from the Ganges * 
at Kunkul, to Eoorkee, a distance of 20 miles, by an expensive 
series of works estimated at 196,437/., of which 86,366/. was for 
tho aqueduct over the Solani. The 230 miles from Eoorkee to 
Cawnpore, tho canal having a mean breadth of 150 feet, was 
estimated at a cost of 283,628/. ; the rest of tho total sum being 
counted on to completo the branches. The works were commenced 
and progressed, when, in 1842, a sudden stop was put to them by 
order of the Governor-General ; but they were resumed in June 
of the same year, when, at first, 20,000/,, and in 1844, 30,000/., 
were sanctioned for annual expenditure. The amount expended 
op to the 1st of April, 1848, being about 200,000/, or 25,000/. 
a-year, iu a Presidency which produces a net revenue of 
13,000,000/. per annum. 

With the exception of the Ganges Canal the Company lias spent 
in ten years, up to 1848, no^nore than 310,000/. on a gross 
computation, the greater part of which was for embankments 
to protect property from inundation, some for the purposes of 
irrigation, jmd- the rest for, improving the Deal) Canal, making 
plantations. on^ the. Delhi. Canal, sand generally keeping in order 
those two great and ancient works. , . . . ? r 

Singe,, theivit ^ true,, some progress has been made with tho 
public works, on the Punjaub, for which, at the demand of 
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Lord palhousie, thp Company were prevailed upon to sanction 
in 1849, on annual expenditure ' of five lacs of rupees; but 
we know that the haste with which this large sum of money 
was granted arose from paramount motives of policy. The Court 
of Directors itself stated, in^a letter of the 5th December, 1849, 
that it noticed “as a strong ground for giving the utmost 
practicable encouragement to the proposed measures of irri- 
gation in the Punjaub, the circumstances narrated, by Major 
Napier in reference to the extension of the Husleo Canal that, 
surrounded by the most luxuriant cultivation, the canal villages 
and their inhabitants bore every appearance of comfort and ease ; 
there was scarcely a discharged soldier 4o be found in them, as the 
cultivation afforded ample occupation for the population, whilst the 
poor villagos in the dry tracts between Lahore and Kussoor^ with 
< their small patches of cultivation, hardly wrought from wells more 
than 60 feet deep, were full of the discharged Khalsa.” * 

Iu the absence of all other motives than those of the immediate 
improvement of the people of the country, the question naturally 
suggests itself : What has become of the plan for joining by canals 
the Ilooghly and the Ganges, mid that for the repair of the 
Mofussil canals, so loudly called for — and for that of RajmaLal, 
the' cost of which is only estimated at 380,000Z., and which, by 
superseding the changeableness and uncertainty of the Nuddca 
rivers, would reduce to 20S miles the journey of 528 now forcibly 
performod by tjie Soondcrbund route ; and, finally, what has been 
done towardsmaking the liohileund Canal ? And is it not notorious 
(as the petition of tho Calcutta missionaries and ministers states) 
that in tho immediate vicinity of Calcutta the two canals by which, 
duriug eight months of the year, the great majority of boats 
approach or leave tho com mcr cial^apital of India, are utterly inade- 
quate to the traffic of which they are tho channels. 

* Public Works, India, 1851, p. 212. 
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Nowuebe thi*ougliout Iniia afe the changes in the’ ‘aspect of a ' 
country, 'incident to droughts and floods, more marked than' in * 
.Madras. $he (|odavery, rising near Bombay, passes' for sovcral 
hundred* niiles through an open country, watered chiefly by the 
south-west monsoon, s apd after passing the mountainous rogion of 
tho Circars, enters thp alluvial* country of its ownMormation, GO^ 
mil os from the sea. The stream divides itself about 35 'miles from 
tho coast, extending on tho west till it reaches the Delta of the 
Kistnah, on the Colair Lake, about 40 miles, ^and, stretching on 
tho east 32 miles to tho shores of Coringa Bay. This river has tho 
advantage of lofty banks thrown up by tho waters on each side of 
it, which form ridges of 7 to 18 feet higher than the level of the 
laud i}t 2 ] a miles distance on either side, thus facilitating the 
turning of tho waters by tho formation of dams across the streams. 
Tho distant waters of the Godavery, those of the Kistnah, and 
Tomboodra, rise and fall with the monsoons, or after local rains, at 
odo time laying enormous tracts in water, at others feebly drib- 
bling, iu comparison, along its channels, to the sea. A little lower 
down, tho Colcroon and Cattvery form fertile deltas, and by their 
rise and fall dry up or inundate miles and miles of ground. To 
regulate and take advantage of these natural phenomena should 
he tho part of a good government. The custom of the ancient 
rulers was to authorise such works as, by stopping at their highest 
point the waters of tho rivers when the rains had swelled them, 
rendered them available when the currents fell. They then, by 
sluices, annicuts, or vast embankments, turned the water into 
Helds, thus fertilising, throughout the year, land which could not 
otherwise be cultivated, the heat and drought combining to render 
them unproductive. . This they did with most effect on the river 
Cauvery. Of a *1 the ancient works of which the traces arc still 
preserved throughout Madras, and the results of which in former 



,* ;> times : was to make the peoplp;rich co^pifeed with what thejfare at 
. .-present, four-fifths at; least hAyedisappeted*^ 
pjmfined the waters are, broken, -through it Ibh^ chanhels througli 
: . which the waters were ofr old directed have, been cbokeAmp; ftid 
i ; naturo has resumed the* sway which art had wrested from it& *>Q?ho 
, Delta of the Godayer.y;Wj|B t capable of being made . the 1 richest and 
most productive throughout Madras, . Dor forty years the channels 
„ of the stream which pours its . waters through the Delta, had- been 
neglected. -From fertile, rich, and populous,, the, country became 
impoverished in produce and .in people. : The land which, in 1803, 
returned revenue to, the amount gf 20(3,000/. produced no more in 
,1844 than l^OOO/., decreasing thus in. its productive power by 
, 29,Q$QZ. per annum. , Its population fell in a corresponding ratio 
j .from ,700,000 . soids in 1828, to 400,000 in 1848/, a gradual decline 
alone, attributable to tho culpable neglect of /the Fast, India Com- 
pany. . Tho embankments by which the crops in the lower grounds 
were protected from destruction by the floods, had fallen to. decay. 
The partial dams which stopped the streams, and led, the. water 
from the river to the surface of tho land, were gone. The surplus 
channels, for leading off superfluous waters, were choked, and there 
were no roads to permit the conveyance of produce to the. markets 
and the coast, through a country impassable, during rains. The 
consequences, fatal as they were from year to year, failed to rouse 
attention in the authorities. One year a portion of the entire 
crop of large j tracts was destroyed by the, floods ; another year saw 
losses similar in character and extent, from the continued dryness 
of the weather, and the non-rising of streams which, if properl) 
attended to, would suffice in any case to irrigate land ten times 
the extent of the Delta. At other times half the district might be 
suffering from local floods, whilst the remainder porished from a 
prevailing drought. So great was the neglect to which the streams 
.were left, that the river-banks were swept away, and tho channels 
consequently changed during pvery flppd ; and.in tho 1 lov r fi£ part oi 
the South Gqdavery the whole town, of Maddepollem was. washed 
,pwayv This neglect was themore extraordinary, as,;it .. appear sM® 
the perfect irrigation of the ; wholp, district * Was thd simplest thing 

. j* Cofrtou 
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nothip jfwas wanted :but : to^3fc6i^%"tIvcf‘'liAes 
leadiig/tWWfefcerif 

the/xro^ntr^ befog &&■ great, *that' an aniiicut ‘dr Wbdhkmentcould 
easily have been eonstrueted at a small 4ipense ; wh^re lb would 
command .2000 *mil$s'of theDelta’in thd Eajahmuhdry 7 district 
alone. It. is e^Umated'that this district which' only yielded/ in 
1844, 6QQ, OO0Z;, is capable of producing at least 4,000, 000/., allowing 
the produce of stigar cultivation al’one at the rate of threefqiiarfbrs 
of h ton ■ per? a&rerfor $ 00 , 06 Q - nords.^ /'Yet,* '"with these prosfiects in 
anticipation,. and thdse facilities In the execution, Very Shhnie alone 
induced the Government in 1848 to sanetiori the outlayof 50,0()b/. 
on those improvements ; the' urgency of which had been repotted 
on in glowing terms by Major r Cotton. The work ' has now been 
just completed by the building of an annicut right across the bed * 
of the Godavery, with locks, head-sluices, &c.,' the result of which 
will be the fertilising of 1,800,000 acres of land, rendered fit for 
the cultivation of rice and sugar, whilst there seems' no'reason 
why the waters should not be led all the way to the Kistnab, the 
channel terminating at that river, at 15 feet above high water. 
An extent of 500 square miles would thus be' added,' and 
with 500 more available upon the Colair Lake, make one 
single annicut at the cost of 50,000/., irrigate 8000 miles 
of country; the highest freshes of the Godavery giving ninety 
times as much as would be required for the whole of tins' alluvial 
tract. The works sanctioned on the KistnaK will also be 
advantageous when they are completed. 

That these works were not produced earlier passesfoompre- 
hensionj when we consider, that under the' do-nothing system, 
water was paid for at the rate of two shillings per 800 cubic yards ; 
that 42,000 cubic yardB of water per hoOV were flowing useless to 
the sea, worth /&t the above-mentioned rate, 50?. pdr hour, or 1200Z. 
per diena^ whic$/fbr240i day's {the portion of the year in which the 
district was not 'supplied a# all) /would produce 288,000?. a-year* 

*It could not be urged by the authorities that the resulf of these 
improvements fras problematical, for -ample ejqieriehcO had'afteady 

* Reports on IriigatWdf th.e Delta of the Godavery, p. 35, 
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been 6hWiied between 1830 and!84<8, by opea&gpf 
the GodAvery in' 1 ' Woondy Wk>fc - 

been an increase to the yearly revenue of 1700A, . at; ’the? tfifting;- 
cost of 700?., or 256 per cent, on the outlay. V: ’ / \ > I 

"When such considerations^ os" these failed to' rouse the autho- 
rities, we need not wonder that the anticipation, of famine, con- - 
sequont upon their neglect, had no effect upon them, t Yet it is 
computed that the consequence of imperfect irrigation in Bajah- 
mtindfy, during twenty years previous to 1845, was the loss of no 
less than 100,000 lives. 

It is well known that ride may be selling at Madras at double 
its ordinary value, arid he a drug at Tanjore, yet there are no 
means of equalising the market. J • 

“The native merchant— inert”— says' Mr, J, Thomas, of the 
Madras Ciyil Service, “waits for the monsoon.” But, in truth, it 
is difficult for the native merchant to do otherwise.. So long as 
roads are not made to facilitate trade, so long will famine desolate 
the whole of India. 

Instead of finding the simple remedy of good roads for the 
future avoidance of such catastrophes, the Government officials 
cau start no more refined idea than that of Government granaries. 
“Private enterprise,” they say4 “ is powerless to meet these 
emergencies. Although the trade is under British rule per- 
fectly free, rice sells in seasons of scarcity in one district at 
eight or ten measures the rupee, and in another adjoining at half 
that cost. One explanation of this circumstance is, that there 
is neithor enterprise nor capital in the corn trade at present 
adequate to meet the large and extraordinary demands of the 
market where famine prevails. 

h The magnitude of the evil, entire districts being involved in 
suffering at the same moment, destroying even thousands in a few 

weeks ,, . . preclude the hope that private enterprise^will ho 

sufficient to meet the emergency, > 1 - v - 

“'In the recent famine in the Madras, Presidency in 1832-3, rice 
was at that period abundant, and comparatively cheap in Canara, 

t v ’’ ' ’ _ . ) - 

\ Reports on the Irrigation of the -Delta of tho Godavery, p. 41. 
f Ibid., p. 44. % Appendix to Cotton Repi, 1348, p. 502. 
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Malabar, arid elsewhere, in our own provinces, when tlie famine • 
was at its*h^gh&W^ ntf supplies readied that 

province?’ ? ■ v 

Nor could it, wherf- there we no means' of intercommu- 
nicatidn, “Roads are the 'only* mode of averting famine, and it 
is folly to accuse the native dealer, when the egregious fault is in 
tlio Government.- The erection of magazines would not avert a 
famine, but Still further complicate the over-centralising system 
which reighs in India, ’ * * 

Had these glaring facts been insufficient to impress the Govern- 
ment with the necessity of attention to their own advantages, the 
irrigation of Tanjore, and its productive working, should have * 
urged them to exertion, In truth, no more striking instance can 
he given of the benefits attending the simple care of keeping up 
a portion even of ancient works than is visible on tho Cauvery. 
It appears that, inclusive of all improvements in the embankments, 
irrigations, and communication of that river, the sum of 390,000/. 
hull been expended up to 1847, that is, at the rate of $600/. a 
year. During that timo the revenue increased from 314,000/. 
a year to 493,000/. a year, making a total increase of 170,000/. 
a year, so that with this expenditure of. about 8600/. a year, tho 
revenue benefited to the extent of 180,000/., or altogether, 
4,150,0001 in forty-fivo years, 

Notwithstanding this evidence, nothing has been dono to 
extend the advantages of irrigation to the neighbouring 
Coleroon, of which, says Major Cotton, at least a hundred 
millions of cubic yards per day are permitted to run to waste, 
which, if employed, could be forced to the providing of grain’ 
sufficient for two and a half millions of people. Such being tho 
slender disbursement in the best watered provinces of Madras, it 
must be trifling indeed in districts which are more neglected, and, 
hs a natural consequence, contribute in a far less degree to the 
revenue. The results are, immense tracts of land lying waste, 
whilst numerous large rivers roll their surplus waters to the sea 
along a coast, in length a thousand miles ’ on the eastern side of 
the peninsula, dooming reclaimablo land to sterility, and causing 

* Appendix to Cotton Rep,, 1843, p. 502. 
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in great part periodical famines, decrease of trade, , dimmis^ed 
population, abd pestilence/ .//V " \ 

There is no doubt fcbarthe J unwillingness of the Company to 

disburse even the smallest/ sums for the prosecution of public 

works has been owing to the fact, that What has been expended 
’ * '' . 1 ‘ ’i J, V‘‘ k 1 

was unsystematically applied, and tbo execution of it entrusted 

chiefly to the Tehsildars 1 (native collectors), almost irresponsible 
officers, having unlimited power, which they use in compelling the 
supply of labour and materials below the market price, in 
diminishing the quantity actually furnished by shortr measurement 
of the work performed, and in delaying the settlement of accounts 
indefinitely.* It is a certain fact, that want of workmen is one 
great obstacle in Madras. t 'Of the carelessness of manage- 
ment and ill conduct of subordinates, the following is a not 
unfrequent instance : — 

“ That the Board may understand,” J says Major Cotton, “ the 
state of’ things in the Rajahmundry division in respect of the 
execution of works, I may mention .the circumstances of the 
Bhoopiah head-sluice. Last year, when I visited the spot, just 
as the freshes began, I found it had been built some weeks, and 
left unplastered, unprovided with shutters, and without any 
protection by fascine work, or anything else, from having the 
earth washed away from the wing walls by the heavy imsh of the 
water inthe highest freshes to whigh it would ho exposed, as it 
could not be shut. In the work itself, every brick that came to 
hand had been used, burnt or not, so that many of them had 
dissolved under the first rains that had fallen. As the destruction 
of the sluico in this state appeared inevitable, if there r was any 
continuance of freshes, I gave orders for the* immediate transport 
of rough stones to place round the wing walls and below the 
apron; gave particular instructions where they were to be,, put, 
and left orders with tho surveyor where they were to ho sent, f 
also directed the shutters to he made,, which could easily bo done 
in a few days. When I returned after tho monsoon, I found the 
shutters had not beeh made, and the stones that had teen sent 

y < ^ w c ■ * Petition, f?om Madras. . 

' ’ f ^Cotton’s Reports on Irrigation of the Godavery. £ Ibid., p. 54. 
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down liad'been left on the hank, near the sluice, "but not one 
been applied to tjio work. , Thus this^large new work had been in 
immmept danger, and has . escaped , from the, river, having 
remained only one or. two days at its full height.” 

Without commenting further upon? this, we need but add tho 
concluding words of Major Cotton : — “ This was not at all a case 
of persons being ^particularly inefficient; on the contrary, they 
wore rather better than ordinary.” 

This neglect and dishonesty is the more'disheartening when it 
is known that an impost is annually levied upon the Ryots for 
the repair of the river runs and channels, these being a distinct 
cl large consolidated on the land assessments for the -use of the 
water. • 

We have dwelt thus long upon the subject of irrigation in the 
Presidency of Madras, as it is the question on which most stress 
must certainly be laid. But, in truth, amelioration in this one 
branch of public works is comparatively useless without the 
benefit of roads or inland water communication. Some feeble 
attempts by individuals have shown that tho waters of the 
Godavery were navigable for an immense^ distance inland j and wo 
have it, ou tlie authority of Major Cotton, that not a single fall is 
l<> he found iu the passage of that river through the Circars ; but 
though teak rafts and flat-bottomed boats annually .make their 
• way down to Coriuga, tho navigation of, the Godavery is but a 
myth, nor is there any mode of inland water communications in 
the Presidency except it be the Backwater round Cochin, of which 
not one tithe the use it might be put to has yet been made. 
Beads then are the more necessary in Madras, that there is a total 
want of any other modo of intercommunication, but truth compels 
us to assert, ’ that throughout the greater part of it there is no 
parallel to the neglect and recklessness with winch this branch 
of public works has been attended. 

In the number of principal or trunk roads set down in the 
Return of Public Works, printed by the House in 1851, as eleven, 
very few are flushed ; not one is in an efficient state of 
repair. The only road constantly iri good order is from Port 
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St* George to the headquarters of artillery at' St. Thofrids's Mount 
a distance of eight miles. The longest road^ from Madras to 
Calcutta, 900 miles, has never been completed. . A •fe’w jfiiles 
from Madras it is riot distinguishable from paddy-fields 5 and' piece 
goods have to be brought oil the heads of doolies to Vellore, ' 100 
miles on this very road. Fifty miles farther, it passes over a wide 
swamp, causing carts and travellers to skirt itsjedge hi mud and 
wator, as well as they can, during six months of the year. Gn another 
portion of the line, near Eajahmundry, a gentleman was lately four 
hours in travelling seven miles on horseback. Part of this road 
has been at various times repaired, but these portions have 
afterwards* been totally neglected and fallen into ruin. For 
the moat part the road is unbridged, and in the places where 
the bridges have been constructed they have been neglected till 
the approaches have been wholly cut away by the rains leaving the 
bridges inaccessible. The whole of the Delta of the GodaVery is 
impassable in rains. 

Frpm this road there is another branch to Hyderabad and 
Nngpore, twenty-tWo miles long. The money expended on it has 
been thrown away ; it is pever in a fit state for traffic ; and such is 
the general condition of all the trunk roads, with the exception of 
that leading to Bangalore, which alone is practicable for post- 
carriages at the rate of four or five miles an hour. 

That the country is* in an equally desperate state as regards * 
district roads is certain. The district of Cuddappah, 13,000 
miles square, has nofchirlg that deserves the name* There arc 
tracks, impassable after a little rain, and everywhere carts when 
used carry half their proper load, and proceed by stages of half 
the usual length. While the trunk road from this district is so 
notoriously bad, that the military board use it as a trial ground to 
test the powers of new gun carriages, which are pronounced safe 
if they pass through this ordeal. Thus is one of the finest cotton- 
fields of India, kept down by the state of its roads and* communi- 
cations with the coast, its natural outlet for commerce. . 

There are few* districts in which country roads* as distinguished 
from the chief trunk roads, have received any attention whatever, 



and * to ' i$k?i fetft r 'thosiBrfewi *the - r description | o£^ Cuddappsdi is. 
appli&abBk ty 

The;0t)ll6ctoratfe Salem, f which ig flat, has alpne^eceived 
considerable improvement,^ the . cost of 4000/., bufeis^;without 
main roadsf of CQifcmunicatiQa i vvitli ‘ surrounding districts. The 
entire extent of road practicable for bullock carts, Scarcely exceeds 
3000 miles-for tlds entire Presidency, without bridges, impracticable 
in wet weather, tedious and dangerous in the dry season. 

Tho roads in Bellary, are in a wretched state, Mysqro, which 
borders for 200 miles on the south boundary, is traversed by 
excellent roads, feasible not only for country carts, but ior spring 
carriages ; but in Bollary, no corresponding roads are made . to 
meet them, and consequently, not only the town, but the, whole 
district of Bellary is cut off. from the advantages which are offered 
by an open and easy communication between the Mysore territories, 
and the ports on the western coast, and the whole southern 
Peninsula. 

Canara is almost entirely locked up, the country having 
probably less prospects than others, of internal improvement, from 
its natural obstacles. Whilst throughout the rest of the territory, 
and even in those fertile spots of Tanjore and Eajahmundry, where 
irrigation-works have been carried out,] there are neither roads 
nor bridges passable throughout the year. Yet we are informed 
that tho total expense incurred in the Presidency of Port St. 
George, for ten years, ending 1847 inclusive, on the repairs and 
constructions of works of irrigation, and on roads, bridges, and 
ghauts, was 825,118/., or at the rate of about 82,000/. a year. 
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Ik the Presidency of*Bothbay, where the want of roads’ has 
been most severely felt from the total absence’ 1 of all* other modes 
of intercommunication, and where the ‘requirements of ordinary 
traffic rendered it more particularly incumbent bn the Government 
to make the most necessary improvements, the dilatoriiiess and 
neglect f which it 1 has shown exceeds oven that which marks 
Bengal. Here in truth it was not one trunk road that was 
required, but two or three' main arteries of communication were 
wanting to serve the traffic of the cotton district. Yet it will be 
found, and is scarcely credible, that tfiO' only line leading into 
the interior, which is for 72 miles,’ bridged, metalled^ and' kept in 
order, is tliat which starting from Bombay, proceeds through the 
Bhore Ghaut, no greater distance than to Poonah.' This, the greatest 
highway to the East for the internal commerce of the Presidency 
comprises the enormous gradient of 1 in 9 on the Ghaut, which 
is almost as prohibitive as a high customs duty. Whilst such is 
the best road, the second is about 250 miles of the main trunk 
lino from Bombay to Agra, which is incomplete. The Thull 
Ghaut Pass, which is on this line, is indeed improved to a gradient 
of 1 in 20, but tho road as a whole is in a very bad state. Colonel 
Grant says of it in his work, entitled “ Cotton and Indian 
Bail ways,” that in 1850 it was so bad from Bbewndy to the foot of 
the Ghauts, that a new lino was being surveyed. The same authority 
informs us that to Nassic at the other side of the pass, the road 
is neither metalled nor bridged, whilst as regards the roads from 
Nassic towards the cotton districts, they are for the most part 
cleared tracks, on which the draught is excessive. Such is tho 
state of the second cartway passing into the interior from' Bombay. 
These, however, are the great cotton roads, ’of tH^Bresidency 
leading to Candeish and to Berar, which weretHey ever 
passable or equal to the traffic which they server-traffic by the 
way which is now at its smallest limit— the roads within those 



cotton districts or converging to them — would still continue to 
render comparatively useless. As for the Agra road, the following 
letter, dated Bombay, Dec. 3rd, 1851, is sufficient proof of the 
truth of our statement : — 

“ We have repeatedly before remarked upon the want of good 
roads. &s l?eing the fatal bar to any materiaLmcrcase pf trade in other 
parts .of the Bpmhay^Jtrcisidency and .nowhere pise in the world, 
probably, would this want of means of transit to, from, and within 
regions of great natural resources be tolerated, as it is boro with 
apparent indifference. The reason is, that the natives alone really 
witness the obstacles to an, extension of trade, —the business of 
Europeans is confined to Bombay, and they make the most of the 
produce they find there, leaving the question of supply entirely to 
the natives. 

“We have but one made road worthy of the name— that through * 
Candeish to Agra, — and even that is in some parts almost im- 
passable Tor laden carts ; yet from this road branches off these 
bullock tracks by which the bulk of the produce of the fertile 
valley of Berar finds its way to Bombay, and our own province of 
Candeish yields a gross revenue of nearly a quarter million 
sterling, of which so small a pittance is allowed for outlay on 
roads, that it has been insufficient even to keep in repair those 
“ fair weather ” tracks which have from timo to time been made. 

It is true a railroad to pass through the country alluded to is 
contemplated; but So far only twenty-six miles of it has been 
actually determined on, viz., from Bombay to Callian, the only part 
of the whole distance in which trade is comparatively independent 
of a good road, having water carriage.” 

Another letter from Bombay, 25th June, 1852, is equally to the 
point, and gains importance from being founded on the official report 
of an important and highly efficient engineer officer : — 

“No previous season has shown more palpably fiow seriously 
tho want of roads impedes the trade of the country. Berar, for 
iu stance, has produced this year the finest cotton crop we have 
seen for very many years, if ever ; the quality of much of it is 
superior to th? beat Broach, and, the cultivation of such cotton 
can bo almost indefinitely increased in that province : — but to 

w ' ‘ ' D 
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, usual level of the plain. Even this was a great improvement; 
bjut since first constructed it has been left to nature, and will of 
course in a few years be as bad as before any money was 
expended on it.” 

Extract of letter, September, 1849 : — ' 

“I sincerely hope before many years to see the immense 
resources of this rich country more developed. Up to tho present 
period nothing lias , been done to % improve it. A few rupees to 
mend a broken bund that may have cost lacs, only granted after 
quires of correspondence, or when it is too late to savo a noble 
work from entiro destruction.” 

Extract of letter, May, 1850 

“ Though in the Deccan and Concan money had been expended 
on roads, still in Guzerat, which furnishes the largest amount of 
revenue, we had not a single mile of road or any other facility for 
inland transit. I could give you a few good examples of tho 
obstacles to our trade by tho want of. any thing in the shape 
of roads or crossings to the many small streams up which the 
high spring tide flows. During a late trip I made to the 
Dli oil era Bunder, I wanted to go from one post to another only 
five cos distant, yet I had®to travel ten cos, ajjd was in the saddle 
from daylight until three p.ra. At one place I counted some 
twenty carts of merchandise all stuck in the mud, owing to the 
spring tide having overflowed a considerable track of rather low 
ground ; I rode through it with difficulty. At another place I 
was obliged to halt for sor.io hours to allow the tide to run out. 
All this tpok place at localities I have frequently ridden over 
without a particle of mud or water. Merchandise from Dhollera 
to the north had to make a circuit of twenty cos, or two days’ 
journey, owing to these obstacles, I reported them to the 
collectqr.” 

In Guzerat, in fact ? though the qotton fields may none of them 
be more than twenty-five or thirty miles from the shipping ports, 
still these twenty-five or thirty miles of^ track aro as bad as bad 
can be ; and, in addition, for want of adequate piers on the 
Ncrbudda, Myhee, and Taptee rivers, cotton basto* be' rolled 
through the mud to reach the Bombay market. ' 1 
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Now il is important to observe, that when a motion was made 
v in the : Court of Proprietor^ wi£fi’Aviow r tAtli6 improvement of 
the roads in G-uzerat, the proposition was met by a reitfark from 
tlie Deputy Chairman that no province required them less; The 
Chairman himself said the same thing in Parliament distinctly. 
There is no foundation whatever fof these remarks. In the im- 
mediate vicinity, of Surat, Broach, and Tankaria Bunda, and in 
our own territories, there are no made roads and tho fact was 
altogether lost sight of, that whilst from places within 100 miles 
of Dhollera, near 100,000 bales of cotton found their way there, 
the most serious impediments existed to the transit from that placo 
to Bombay, thero being no roads or bridges within our own 
territory ; and the difficulty being aggravated by tins, that as 
sufficient time was often wanting to prepare cotton for exportation 
between the ripening of the harvest in February and the setting 
in of tlm south-west monsoon, thero were material obstacles to the 
timely transport of tho crops to the seaboard vessels leaving 
Dholera after the 15th of May, which therefore stood but little 
chance of reaching Bombay that season; Indeed, whole fleets 
might be yearly seen frequently forced to refuge in tho numerous 
rivers between Surat and Bombay, and ^all this for want of common 
passable roads. 

Bombay, it must be borne in mind, is tlie only harbour 
throughout Western India which admits of the ingress and 
egress of ships at all seasons of the year. Another immense 
advantage which it possesses is, that it is the nearest sea- 
board to tho magnificent cotton-field of Bcrar which yields, and 
is capable of yielding to an almost unlimited extent, the very best 
indigenous cotton, superior in whiteness, and for retention of the 
dye, to any which has yet found its way into this country, 
admirably adapted therefore for the home and European markets^ 
As early as 1837 these advantages had been set forth with 
becoming vigour by the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture 
of the^ Boy al Asiatic Society, and urged with all'the weight, which 
was inherent in so important a society. It said — 

“There is *o question whatever, that the production of cotton 
would, with good roads to the interior, go on increasing rapidly, 
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fdfc the stimulus to cultivation would be as great from, decreased 
oip&iges its ib has lately been from increased prices • , ; W /<!. >?•-» ti * 

* tc Thus, with proper management we might reasonably expect 
to see tho exports of the country in this staple alone,, swelling 
at the rate of 100,000 bales per annum, and amounting probably, 
at no distant period, to a million of bales. And what would. bo' 
the consequence in other respects?- -Besides benefiting .the 
revenue, and improving the condition of the people pf India, 
sUch a trado would give employment to a vast amount of 
British shipping (400,000 tons), at thesamo time ..that it created 
a greater demand for the manufactures of the mother country. 

“Upon the trade in salt, tho effect of improved means of 
communication probably would be equally great. The first coat 
of this article is but trifling, amounting in general to less than an 
, eighth of tho sum paid lor its transportation to the market of 
Oomrawutty. Anything therefore, which reduced the latter, 
would, to an almost equal extent, affect the price of this great 
necessary of life to the consumer in Central India, who at present, 
from being forced to supply himself with it by means of a slow 
and laborious land-carriage of GOO miles, finds it one of the most 
expensive articles of food.* There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that a reduction of fifty per cent, in its price, which might he 
effected by good roads, would at least double the quantity 
consumed, and that instead of tho trade in it being limited to 
200,000 bullock loads, it would soon exceed twice that amount. 

“ Nor is it in cotton and salt alone that an improvement of ibis 
kind would take place. Every description of raw and. bulky 
prdduce, such as wool, hemp, and dye-stuffs, suffers in an equal 
degree • by , the present Btate of things > the effect of which, in 
many cases, may bo estimated as doubling and trebling their 
price, between the place of cultivation and the sea coast, where a 
large market for them alone exists. Great, therefore, as the field 
unquestionably, is for improvement in Jndia in the mode, of 
cultivating and preparing its products vfor ; market, and beneficial 
as the introduction of new- atticiesef produce, suited to, thnWants 
of Europe, as well as to. those of the native population Would be, : the 
simplest, surest, and most important step towards bettering the 
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Conditior/of the people, and increasing the resources of; the^ 
Country, will he, facilitating the means of internal traffic.” '» 

Such was the appeal made sixteen years ago, not by a Chamber 
of Commerce, or a like association, at any of the great manufacturing 
towns in this country, -^not by the British inhabitants of Bombay, 
including in like manner the patriotic and most influential of all . 
classes of the natives, as well as Europeans, of that settlement, but 
emanating from . an enlightened - section of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, consisting of a Mount Stuart Elphinstone, a Johnston, 
a Holt Mackenzie, an Ellis, a Briggs, a Malcolm son, and a Gore 
Ouseley. The only reply vouchsafed to their representation was, 
that it would be brought to the notice of the Government of 
India, and that the abstract statement on the same occasion 
applied for, of the roads executed in the preceding twenty years, 
could not be supplied, arrangements having been subsequently 
made for the supersession of the gratuitous services of these 
patriotic gentlemen from which such advantage® had been cotf- 
lemplated. The result has been— and can we wohder at it ? — that 
produce hps decreased, and that particularly with reference to 
that of Berar, during the last seven years, a notable falling off ia 
visible up to tho present time in the exports of the cotton 
staple alone. 

Reviewing and deeply lamenting the very little, in the way ot 
improving these great commercial thoroughfares, which had been 
effected over the intervening space of ten years, Mr. Williamson 
ItamBay, the late experienced and energetic revenue commissioner 
of the Deccan, re-awakened the authorities of this country by the 
publication of two letters in 1846, addressed to Lord Wharnclifib, 
a worm advocate of every measure directed to the improved access 
with the El Dorado of Berar. The N otes from Khamgaum, of about 
tho same date, on which ho based this fresh appeal to the public* 
stated a& follows : — ’ ■ * 

“ The soij. throughout the greatest portion of the province is 
imcommonly rich and fit for cultivation of cotton. The only 
obstacles to the almost unlimited production of the staple arc, 
primarily, tho difficulty of transport from the place of cultivation 
to the Bombay market. 
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. “To 'give an idea of the extent to which the first 'of *Qies% 
at present operates, it is necessary to state that the price ' 
transport amounts to from 5 to '8 rupees pel* bullock-load, between 
K ham gaum and Bombay ; or allowing three bullock-loads to the 
candy of 781 lb. avoirdupoise, to 15 to 24 rupees per candy. 
Taking the price of cotton at, say 20 rupees per load, Or 60 rupees 
per candy, it will give about an average of 321 per cent, upon the 
first cost. But this is not all. .. The time occupied on the route 
between Berar and Bombay is .very great. A laden bullock 
travels only at the rate of from six to. nine miles a day, and often 
from lameness, fatigue, and other causes, is obliged to remain 
stationary for days together. About sixty days therefore are 
required to effect the transit between the place of cultivation and 
the coast ; and as the cotton of Berar does not appear in tlio local 
market much before February, and is not cleaned and prepared 
before April, it requires the utmost exertion to bring any portion 
erf it to Bombay previous to the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon 5 while it invariably happens that largo quantities are 
caught on the road by the rain, and if not destroyed, are greatly 
damaged by becoming wet, mouldy, and black. Besides, in such 
cases numbers of the cattle used for transport are killed from 
overwork, as in addition to the anxiety felt to push them on to 
the utmost to avoid the effects of the rain, the cotton with which 
they are laden, from absorbing quantities of moisture, becomes 
double its original weight, and actually crushes the animal to the 
ground. It frequently happens, therefore, owing to this and 
other causes I have mentioned, that hundreds of their carcases arc 
to be met with just provious to tho monsoon, strewed along the 
paths they have traversed.” 

Be viewing the seven years intervening Bince the representation 
just quoted, although we are permitted to record the complete 
facilities which havo recently been addejl- to tho ascent of the 
Thu 11 Ghaut, and the construction of a Moorurn road from its 
summit in the direction of Agra, it finish be obvious that as far 
only as to Chandore is such improved, main artery^ subservient' to 
the traffic with Berar; the cart road from iliac place in the 
direction of Khamgaum not having ‘been commenced, while below 
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the Thull Ghaut, and through the Concan, it is bad, to a degree of 
which an opinion may be formed from the las^jfficial report, dated 
in 1852, of Captain Wingate of the engineers, now employed in 
revising the assessment of Candeish, in which he states : — 

,The Cpndeish carts are fast appropriating the traffic of the 
Brinjarries,* and will doubtless succeed in doing so to a much greater 
extent, whenever the frightful and thoroughly execrable road from 
the Thull Ghaut tlirough the Concan is superseded by such a road as 
has been mado over the Ghaut itself, a measure which is urgently 
required for the accommodation of a vast and increasing traffic, on 
the roost important line of rOad in our Presidency, with tho single 
exception of that by the Bhore Ghaut.” He goes .on to say, 

“ These facts account for the cultivators of Candeish being able to 
pay higher rates than elsewhere.- But while fully admitting this, 

I am satisfied that tho present rates are much too high ; and for , 
reasons already given, 1 am of opinion that a very liberal reduction 
is required.” 

Similar testimony is borne by another public functionary, Mr. 
Green, who observes : f — 

“ Liberal and admirable as the new assessment is, and' essential 
as it undoubtedly was, as the first step towards any improvement 
in Candeish, it is clear that something much greater still must be 
accomplished. It is altogether impossible that a people raising 
merely bulky and coarse agricultural produce, Bhould ever be 'able 
to pay a money revenue of any amount ; and their abundant crops 
cannot have a ready and remunerative sale, unless tho means of 
internal communication are sufficiently improved." 

Prom the foregoing it demonstratively appears that about two- 
thirds of the mainway through our own territory, from Kassaley- 
bunder towards Khamgaum, a total distance of only 250 miles, is in 
the same wretched and inefficient state as at the commencement 
of the present charter ; and here it calls for observation that so far 
from the assertion made in Parliament in the debate, June, 1850, 
being untrue, “that all the stories about tho carriage of cotton 
on bullocks* backs were unfounded,” it appears by the official 

,, , * i 

\ , . r * Native hereditary carriers. 

• f Concise Remarks, &&, Bombay, 1832, p. 44. 
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and published account of 1852, that 62,115 bullocks were employed' 
last year in, the o^peyance of cotton down the Thull Ghaut; 
22,030 more laden with grain, and 35,110 with salt, not to men- 
tion miscellaneous traffic to a much larger amount of tonnage, 
having for a great part been so convoyod. - -iV 

Of the western provinces generally, it may be said, that the 
greatest want of the means of transit prevails throughout the 
whole of them. The country, from Bombay to Oomrawutty and 
Nagpore, and from Poonah towards the Godavery, came into our 
possession in 1818, and efforts were made by Mr. Elphinstone, 
who was then commissioner, to improve the transit, but great 
difficulties were found from the price of making the roads ; the 
expense and difficulty there was in getting permission from the 
Court of Directors in England to expend the sums which were 
< recommended for making these roads. Roads were, however, 
made, but hardly any bridges, and the consequence was that the 
roads were isolated between rivers, and as there was no means of 
passing those rivers conveniently on carts, tho traffic was merely 
betweon one river and another on carts ; the trade of the country 
is therefore not much changed since that ; still, a great number 
of pack bullocks are employed in conveying the merchandise of 
tho country. These roads, Lieut.-Gen. Briggs says, are after all 
only improved cart-tracks, or Collector’s road.* 

The .accounts of tho roads in the South Mahratta country, 
in a letter published in December, 1850, are curious : — “ Prom 
Belgaum to Dharwar is a made road, not a real one,” on which 
says the Collector, “ There are many serious obstacles. To tho 
ports on the coast north of Coomptah, from the larger and in- 
creasing cotton districts north of Dharwar in the Nizam’s country, 
and the Sholapore and Belgaum colleotorates, the roads which. did 
exist are entirely neglected. Fifteen miles from Koombarlee Ghaut 
to Chiploon, which were anciently paved, are none the better for 
it now, .and though a new road was surveyed and reported m in 
1828, it has never been made. To Veejyegurh, the roads are mere 
tracks, though the harbour is deep. Tho Bengal .and h$me 
authorities were shamed into. -making a line of hai^oyr ^ewgk 

* Briggs, Cottcm tlep., 1848, p. 138. * 
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road/ that is, a mere cleared track unsafe for carts and not to be 
attempted by carriages, from the interior to Vitiadroog, an 
excellent harbour. The only improvements, in fact, are those 
lately undertaken, by which the Phoonda, and two other Ghauts 
between that and Bombay will be passable.” 

There is a road 70 miles long, Iroin Belgauin to Vingorla, on 
the coast, which is entirely unbridged, besides being made to 
run through the steepest portion of . a Ghaut, called tho Bbam 
Ghaut. 

An intelligent officer observed of this road: “I am afraid I 
should fail in attempting an estimate of the loss arising from such 
bad and impracticable roads as this in the transportation of mili- 
tary stores. It was supposed to undergo annual repairs, but one 
season it was not touched, and consequently became impassable ; 
so much so that the cartmon had to make the road passable with 
small pickers, which they invariably carry, and combidfhg together, 
they get over the ground with difficulty. As each cart crosses, 
the bullocks are taken to drag a loaded cart out of the river, and 
in this manner 'they ascend the Ghaut, by adding bullocks as 
required, and returning to bring up carts in the rear : the loss of 
time thus occasioned is lamentable, ^rom the want of bridges, 
even foot-passengers are cut off for days.” 

The DharWar road is the last we need mention, within this Pre- 
sidency, that has any pretensions to the name. It was recently 
constructed from Dharwar to Sirsee, and thence to Coomptab, on 
Hie coast ; but, us usual, it Wants bridges, Yet here, as every- 
where else in India, experience shows that neglect of public works 
Has produced decline of revenue, and that material improvement 
lias increased it. 

“ Guzerat, before it came into our possession,” says the Writer 
of “ Letters on the Cotton and Hoads of Western India,” v had - 
more opulent inhabitants than the contiguous populations of 
Oandeish and the Beccan, and were remarkable for their ’amiable 
and hospitable manners. The liberality of the native rulers in 
devoting pari; of the land revenue to public Works, according to its 
origihdt detfign, fjoWCTfully coiItributod to their prosperity. But 
a change of masters imported a change, of circumstances — the 
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, deterioration of the condition of the people followed in thg train 
of British sovereignty, and with this, I am sorry to say, an, entire 
cessation of expenditure in public works.” , { - 

But deterioration of the people is not alone the result ^of r jvant 
of roads. The system produce^, as a consequence still more to ho 
doplored, the prevalence of local famines, one, of which was felt with 
great severity during the monsoon of 1823, in the country between 
Poonali and Candeish. It appears from undeniable evidence that 
whilst grain was so plentiful in Candeish as to sell at 8 shillings 
a quarter, it had risen at Aurungabad to 31 shillings, and at 
Poonah to 64, and then to 76 shillings a quarter. The monsoon had 
stopped the tracks between Candeish and Poonali, and all the 
agonies of famine wore felt by the inhabitants of one well-peopled 
district, whilst in another, not distant 300 miles, the finest grain 
was purchaseable for next to nothing. 

Such fatabconsequcnces, such reckless loss of human lives, was 
the more unpardonable, as in the whole of India the smallest 
instalment of public work in roads is sure to pay over and over 
again the cost of its formation. 

A few years before 1848, Mr. J. A. Turner ventured to suggest 
to the Court of Director^tho making of the road from Bombay to 
Coomptah on tho coast, or rather the improvement of a distance of 
six miles on a road already traced. t A fter a considerable delay, tho 
roadjwas sanctioned, but remained impassable for carts ; but the 
effect of the road as far as Sirsee was quite remarkable. When it 
was finished, in 1840-41,101 carts travelled upon it the first year, and 
in the two years afterwards 443 carts. Incomplete as the road was, 
the traffic of the port of Coomptah, during three years, had increased 
from 160,000/, to 400,000/., and the Customs had increased from 
4662/. per annum to 18,01 5/. on imports and exports ; but though 
the custom duties of that place increased from 46627. to 18,015/. 
within three years, still 40 miles of road, available only for pack 
bullocks, which could be constructed for moderate expense out of 
the profits of the revenue, remain unmade. /■ , 

The Bhore Ghaut and Jubbulpore xoads arc also instances of 
great, too great, profit on public works. ‘Constricted in 1828, the 

* Cotton Hep., 1848, p. 270. + Briggs, Cotton Hep., 1848, p. 82. 
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tolls otfit have risen exceedingly hi£h since 'that time, as much as 
fromSOO/. to 3000/. in the bourse ofsfx or eight years. > "' 1 ‘ 

The Jubbulpore road between lubbiilpore and BeiiarSs/ served 
in the firSt year after it was constructed, for less than 400 carts ; a 
person wds then placed to ascertain the number, and in three years 
after that, in 1838, the traffic had amounted^ $000 carts* 

There may," however, be difficulties in making roads in India. 
Lord Ellenborough Boro testimony to their cheapness in his speech 
of May 8, 1833, and a gentleman of experience ori this point, in a 
pamphlet on the cultivation of cotton in India, tells us : — 

“ Eoads are to be made in India for a less slim than in any other 
country; 800/. per mile would pay for any road; and the small 
amount held up, as an additional reason why Government are to 
blame foi* not having constructed them. 

“ I speak advisedly, however, when I affirm that the above 1 
estimate is much too high, and that India might be covered with 
roads for 450/. per mile, and I would willingly contract to execute 
any number of miles at that rate. The great trunk road has 
been constructed for less than this per milc.”f 

Lieutenant-General Briggs on the samo point says : — 

“I superintended the construction * of a road made entirely 
by natives, for the Bajali of Sattarah j it was 3G miles long, 
18 feet wide, with drains and small bridges for the whole 
distance, and the expense did not exceed 150/. a mile. There is 
plenty of material at hand all over India, no deeper than five feet 
below the surface.” As for the difficulty of preserving them 
when made. — “ There is no difficulty in retaining the roads in 
India, any more than in other countries; it has been asserted, I 
know, that in consequence of the heavy rains the roads would bo 
washed away ; but if they are properly made, and culverts built 
to carry off the water, that would not happen. There is a 
road on the Bhore Ghaut which was once almost a complete 
swamp, and' was impassable during the rain altogether, till the 

raised road was made, and it has lasted for upwards of thirty years. 

L ■ 

t # * Briggs, Cotton 

f Cn the Cultivation of Cotton in pp. 32-5. By E, Money, 25th 
ftf\t (< jBeyg. Inf. Lon<iop, lWk. , r ’ 
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It is ai good as any in England; eftd' that i& one pf the parts ipi 
the country where they ■Used to "say it was impossible a 

road.” ' : v ^ <' » s 

It is .evident from what? precedes, that Bombay isnwlyas 
badly off for roads as Bengal; and that up to the present time, 
the countries within the reach of its ports, noted for thb‘ growth 
of cotton, are so crippled by the bad state of intercommunications, 
that that production which might have been immense is absolutely 
null. So miserably inadequate indeed are the ousting means of 
communication with the interior, that the benefit derived from 
them may bo said not to be felt, and to bo immeasurably small 
when compared with those which might be derived from their 
extension. 

“ Yet the Bombay government has made about 55Q miles only 
of road, in thirty years,” * says Mr, Williamson, The expenditure 
on works of irrigation, and on the construction of roads and 
bridges for ten years, ending 184543, was only 301), 276/., f, this 
Presidency being one, on which as wo have shown, the cost of 
superintendence was enormously high. 

That roads, canals, and irrigation in our Indian possessions may 
still be classed among thetcategory of wants,, now remains beyond 
a doubt; that from the absence of the first and second of these 
wants, the people have been kept in a state far lower than it con- 
cerns the safety of the country that they should remain, is evident ; 
for they have been cut off from markets, where not only the pro- 
duce of the interior would find a profitable outlet, but the British 
goods, [which at present are imported in proportion of two-thirds 
less tc India than to other countries more favourably conditioned, 
would gain in value and increase in number ; and furnish to the 
natives at prices not above tbeir means, comforts, wbicb at present 
are denied to them ; they have been reduced to the tremendous 
sufferings of local famines, by the impossibility of equalising 
prices on the commonest articles of food, from want of inter- 
communication. They are kept ill-dad, ill-fed, and abject in every 

degree, by the same cause, which closes to British enterprise a 

•• 

* Mr. WiUiftmRon’s evict, Coitou Rep., 1848, p. 170. 
t India Public Works Rep., 1851, p. 208. 
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population three times as, great aa that^of ail .other countries, 
pu| t together which we supply with manufactures, i out of Europe 
and the United States ; and, the effects of such a state of things 
muqt .bOito foster discontent and inspire hatred of our rule. 

Erom the absence of irrigation, # vast tracts : which might bo 
fertilised, remain barren, and are profitless, notwithstanding the 
known results of . .such improvements in producing increase of 
revenue ; results which might become still greater were the bene- 
fits attending roads through irrigated districts more fully felt 
and thoroughly attended to. . • 

These wants, however, will never be supplied so long as the 
present system remains in force. Neglect, recklessness, delay, 
misappropriation of funds to swell revenue, instead of furthering 
improvement, are proved against the Company. A vast reform 
will bo required. Where great thorough lines of intercommuni- 
cations are required, railroads must be made, and that speedily — 
not at the present creeping pace ; roads to meet the most import- 
ant iutornal lines must be bridged, metalled, and completed; 
canals bo fitted for navigation as well as irrigation; and whilst 
the profit obtained from completed works is devoted to necessary 
repairs and fresh improvements, tbo niggardly expenditure of the 
present day must be changed for one commensurate with the 
importance of our Iudiau territories. Let us, in fine, initiate some 
new system of policy which shall have for one of its objects 
the material improvement of India, upon which not only depends 
the future welfare of the people of that country, but the pros- 
perity of that greatest of English interests— British manufactures. 
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INDIA REFORM SOCIETY. 


On Saturday, tho 12th of March, a Meeting of the Friends of India was hold 
in Charles Street, St. James’s Square, with a view of bringing public opinion 
to bear on the Imperial Parliament in the cnee of India, so as to obtain duo 
attention to the oomploints and claims of the inhabitants of that vast empire. 
H. I), Seymour, Esq., M.P., having been galled to the chair, the following 
Resolutions were agreed to bv the Meeting 

1. That the character of the alterations to be effected in tho constitution 
of our Indian Government at the termination of the East India Company’s 
Charter Act, on the 30th of April, 1854, is a question which demands the 
most ample and most serious consideration. 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament have been 
appointed, in conformity with tho practice on each preceding renewal of the 
Charter Act, for the purpose of investigating the nature and the results of our 
Indian Administration, those Committees have been appointed on the present 
occasion at a period so much later than usual, that the interval of time 
remaining before the expiration of the existing powers of the East India 
Company, is too short to permit the possibility of collecting such evidence as 
would show what alterations are required in our Indian Government. 

3. That the inquiry now being prosecuted by Committees of the Legislature 
will be altogether unsatisfactory, if it be confined to the evidence of officialu 
and of servants of the East India Company, and conducted and terminated 
without reference to the petitions and wishes of the more intelligent of the 
natives of India. 

4. That it is tho duty of the friends of India to insist upon a temporary Act 
to continue the present government of India for a poriod not exceeding three 
years, so that time may be given for such full inquiry and deliberation as will 
enable Parliament within that period to legislate permanently for the future 
administration of our Indian Empire. 

5. That, in order to obtain such a measure, this Meeting constitutes itself 

an " India Reform Society,” and names the undermentioned gentlemen as a 
Committee. f 


T II mines, Esq , M P 
J Bull, Esq, M.P. 

W Blows Esq , M P. 

.1 F B. Blackett, Esq , M P 
G bowvKR, Esq , M P 
J. Brioht, Esq., M P 
F C Brown, Esq 
II A Buctck, Esq , M P. 

Lieut. -Col. J M. Caulfield, M F. 
J Chketham, Esq M P 
W. H. Clarke, Erq. 

8 Crawford, Esq. 

J. Crook, Esq, M.P 
J Dickinson, Jon , Esq 
M. G Fielden, Esq , M P. 

Lieut. -Gen Sir J. F Fitzgerald, 
K.C.B., M.P. 

M. Forster, Esq , M.P. 

F French, Esq., M.P 
R. Gardner, Esq., M.P. 

Rioiit Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P 
Viscount Godkiuch, M.P 
G. Uadfibld, Esq. M.P. 

W Hartourt, Esq. 

L IIeyworth, Esq M.P 
C. Hindley, Esq, M.P. 


T Hunt, Esq 

B. J Hutchins, Esq,, M P 

P. F C JOTTNtJTONR, EfiQ. 

T Kennedy, Erq., M.P 
M Lew in, Esq. 

F Lucas, Esq M P 

J. Mauan, Esq., M.P. 

T. MoCVllacw, Esq 

K. Miall, Esq, M P. 

G H Moore, Esq., M P 
B Oliveira, Esq. M.P. 

A. J. Otway, Esq,, M.P. 
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INDIA REFORM. 


THE STATE AND GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
UNDER ITS NATIVE RULERS. 


We threaten to appropriate the territories of the Native 
Princes, our allies, upon the strength mainly of our own 
virtues, and of their vices. All Native Governments, we say, 
are bad ; all Native Governors are tyrants and sensualists. 
Their subjects are groaning under oppression, and wb are 
bound to relieve them ; all who wear turbans are worthless — 
all who wear hats are worthy. There was no gbod Govern- 
ment in India until the advent of the AnglcntSaxon ; it is the 
Anglo-Saxon who has taught the Indian arts of civil life, 
and who shows him what GovernAeritf ought to be. The 
ruins of the tombs and temples of ancient Greece and Rome 
are worthy of all admiration ; they are proofs of the genius 
and taste of the people who created them : the more magni- 
ficent ruins of Ancient India are monuments only of ostenta» 
tion and selfishness. “I contemplated those ruins,” said 
Lord Ellenborough, “ with admiration of our predecessors, 
“ and with humiliation at our own short-comings.” “ You 
“ might as well be humiliated by the sight of the Pyramids,” 
was the retort of Lord Aberdeen. 

What is deserving of all praise in the West, is not praise- 
worthy in the East, When we see great works of utility and 
ornament in the West, we pronounce them to be evidence of 
prosperous and tranquil Governments ; but similar works in 
the East seen? to lead us to a different judgment. At this 
moment we are dependent for millions of our revenue upon 
magnificent works of irrigation, constructed by our prede- 
cessors, the country is strewed with the remains of similar 



works. We pass them without notice, and dwell upon our 
own comparatively puny efforts at imitation. 

We found the people of India, it is said, abject, degraded, 
false, to the very core. Mussulman dominion had called into 
full activity all the bad qualities which Hindooism has in 
itself a fatal tendency to generate. The most indolent and 
selfish of our own Governors have been models of benevo- 
lence and beneficence when compared with the greatest of the 
Native Sovereigns. The luxurious selfishness of the Moghul 
Emperors depressed and enfeebled the people. Their prede- 
cessors were either unscrupulous tyrants, or indolent 
debauchees. Nor were their successors, the Ghilji Sove- 
reigns, any better. 

{laying the command of the public press in this country, 
and the sympathy of the public mind with us, it is an easy 
task thus to exalt ourselves at the expense of our pre- 
decessors. We tell our own story, and our testimony is 
unimpeachable ; but if we find any thing favourable related 
of those who have preceded us, the accounts we pronounce 
to be suspicious. We contrast the Moghul conquests of 
the fourteenth century </ith the " victorious, mild and mer- 
f( ciful progress of the British arms in the East ip the ninc- 
“ teenth ” But, if our object was a fair one, we should 
contrast the Mussulman invasion of Hindustan, with the con- 
temporaneous Norman invasion of England the characters 
of the Mussulman Sovereigns with their contemporaries in 
the West — their Indian wars of the fourteenth century with 
our French wars, or with the Crusades— the effect of the 
Mahomedan conquest upon the characters of the Hindoo, 
with the effect of the Norman conquest upon the Anglo- 
Saxon, when u to be Galled an Englishman was considered as 
(( a reproach — when those who were appointed to administer 
“ justice were the fountains of all iniquity-^when magistrates, 
f( whose duty it was to pronounce righteous judgments were 
“ the most cruel of all tyrants, and greater pTanderers than 
" common thieves and robbers f — when the great men were 
mflanttfft with such a rage of money, that they cared not by 
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great that a princess of Scotland found “ it necessary to wear 
" ft religious habit in^order to preserve her person from 
“violation.”* «, . 

The history of the Mahomedan dynasties in India is full, 
it is said, of lamentable instances of the cruelty and rapacity 
of the early conquerors, not without precedent, however, in 
contemporary Christian history; for when Jerusalem was 
taken by the first Crusaders, at the end of the 11th century, 
the garrison, consisting of 40,000 men, “was put to the 
" sword without distinction ; arms protected not the brave, 

“ nor submission the timid ; no age or sex received mercy J 
“.infant's perished by the same sword that pierced their 
“ mothers. The streets of Jerusalem were covered with heaps 
“ of slain, and the shrieks of agony and despair resounded 
“ from every house.” When Louis VII. of France, in the , 
12th century, “ made himself master of the town of Vitri, he 
“ ordered it to be set on fire ; in consequence of this inhuman 
“ order, 1300 persons who had taken refuge, perished in the 
“ flames.” In England, at the same time, under, our Ste«* 
phen, war “ was carried on with so much fury, that the land 
“ Was left uncultivated, and the instruments of, husbandry 
(i were destroyed or abandoned and the result of our French, 
wars in the 14th century, was a state of things “more hqr- 
“ rible and destructive than was ever experienced in my age 
“ or country.” The insatiable cruelty of the Mohamedan 
conquerors, it is said, stands recorded upon more undeniable 
authority, than the insatiable benevolence of the Mohamedan 
conquerors. We have abundant testimony of the cruelty ,pf 
contemporary Christian conquerors, have we any evidence of 
their benevolence ? 

As attempts are thus systematically made, in bulky volumes, 
to run down the Character of Native Governments and Native 
Sovereigns, in order that we may have a fair pretext for 
seizing npbn their possessions, it becomes necessary to shew 
that We havea Christian Boland for every Native Oliver : 
that if the Mussulman conquerors of India were cruel and 
rapacious, they were matched by their Christian contempo- 
’ * of ifahtinVftou, Aflrlo-Saxdn Chronicle', and Eadmoxu 
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raries. It is much our fashion to compareladia m^tbe lSth 
and 16th centuries with Engird 19th, and to pique 

ourselves upon the result. "When we compare other cotton 
“ tries with England,” said a sagaoioua observer,* ■« we usually 
«' S peak of England as she now is, we scarcely ever think of 
" going back beyond the Reformation, and we are apt to regard 
“ every foreign country as ignorant and uncivilized) whose 
" state of improvement does not in some degree approximate 
« to our own, even though it should be higher than our own 
“ W as at no distant period.” It would be almost as fair to 
compare India in the 16th with England in the ! 9th century, 
as it would be to compare the two countries in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, when India was at the top of civ- 
ilization, and England at the bottom. India had gradually 
* declined in civilization, from the date of the invasion of 
Alexander, up to the time of the first Mussulman conquest ; 
but we have abundant testimony to prove, that at that date, 
and for centuries before it, her people enjoyed a high degree 
of prosperity, which continued to the breaking up of the 
Moghul Empire early in the 18th century. 

it 

THE STATE OF INDIA AT THE TIME OF 
GREEK INVASION. 

“ All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the 
<< Greekp,” Mr. Elphinstone tells us, " give the idea of a 
“ country teeming with population, and enjoying the highest 
" degree of prosperity.” There were 1500 cities between the 
Hydaspes and the Hyphasis, Palilothra was eight miles long, 
and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and ,bigh 
rampart, with 570 towers and , 164 gates. The numerous 
commercial cities and posts for foreign trade, which are men- 
tioned, in the Periplus attest the progress of the Indians.^ a 
A department which more than any other ^ajiews ,$be^J^ced 
. condition of a nation. Arrian mentions with adniiratipn that 
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'all ;Thb/^rta jtyntM constant pay 
{hirmgwornudpeaoe f therms and horses w$re supplied by 
the State $ they never ravaged the country. The. Greeks 
speak of the bravery of; the Indian, armies opposed to * them, 
as superior to that of other nations with whom they had to 
contend in Asia. They spoke oS the police as excellent.. In 
the camp of Sandracotus, consisting of 400,000 men, the 
sums stolen did not amount to more than about £3 daily. 
Justice was administered by the King and his assessors. The 
revenue was derived from the land, which was said to belong 
to the King: it amounted to one-fourth of the produce. 
The fields were all measured, and the water carefully distri- 
buted for irrigation ; taxes were imposed upon trade, and an 
income-tax levied from merchants and traders. Eoyal roads 
are spoken of by Strabo, and mile stones; the war-chariots^ 1 
were drawn by horses in time of war, and by oxen on a march. 
The arts, though simple, were far from being in a rude state. 
Gold, gems, silks, and ornaments were in all families; the 
professions mentioned shew all that is necessary to civilized 
life. The number of grains, spices, &c. which were grown, 
afford proofs that the country wa$ in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. “ Their institutions were less rude, their conduct to 
“ their enemies more humane, their general learning much 
- more considerable, and in the knowledge of the being and 
“ nature of God, they were already in possession of a light 
“ which was but faintly perceived, even by the loftiest intel- 
“ lects in the best days of Athens.”* 

In the time of Avoca, a Hindoo Sovereign, who reigned 
some centuries before the Christian era, his edict columns 
bear testimony to the extent of his dominions, and the 
civilized character of his Government; since they contain 
orders “ for establishing hospitals and dispensaries through- 
-out his empire ; as well as for planting trees and digging 
ff wells dong the public highways f and fifty -six years a.c. 
another Hindoo Sovereign, Vicbrermadiytia, is represented 
to havtfbeen a powerful monarch, who ruled a Civilized and 
popdoiW cbtmtryv ' r * 

* Elphlntfoae’i ffirtory of India, rol.i. 
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Writers, both Hindoo and Mtisftstfman; u^terta; .bearing 
testimony to the state of prospei^y in which Indiawasfound 
at the time of the first Mahomedan conquest. They*; dwell 
with admiration on the extent and magnificences of the capital 
of the kingdom of Canouij, and of the inexhaustible riches 
of the .Temple of Somnath. * ; * 4 / r / , ’ ; -*a 

Many of the Sovereigns of each of the Mussulman dynas- 
ties were men of extraordinary character. The prudence, 
activity, and enterprize of Mahommed of Giuzni, and his 
encouragement of literature and the arts, Were conspicuous } 
“ he shewed so much munificence to individuals of eminence, 
“ that his capital exhibited a greater assemblage of literary 
“ genius than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able 
“ to produce. If rapacious in acquiring wealthy he was 
‘“unrivalled in the judgment and grandeur with which he 
“ knew how to expend it/* 

His four immediate successors were patrons of literature 
and the arts, and acceptable to their subjects as good 
governors. Can we say as much for their contemporaries, 
William the Norman and his descendants, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ? It is generally supposed that the con- 
quest of India by the Maliomedans was an easy task, but 
history tells us that none of the Hindoo principalities fell 
without a severe struggle ; that some of them were never sub- 
dued, but remain substantive States at this moment, and that 
Shahab-u-Deen, the first founder of the Mahomedan empire 
in India, towards the end of the twelfth century, was signally 
defeated by the Rajpoot Sovereign of Delhi;* . 

One of his successors, Koortub-u-deen, who erected, the 
Koortub Minar, “the highest column in the world,” and near 
it a mosque, which for grandeur of design and elegance of 
execution, was equal to any thing in India/ was generally 
beloved for the frankness wnd generosity of Jiis disposition, 
and left a permanent reputation as a just and .‘virtuous, ruler* 

SuitafiaRezia “was endowed/' says thehistorian Ferishta, 
(( with every princely virtue, and those who scihitinize her 
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'MU, fiiidr4ih; t her no fault// but 
**& tfas!a ivM/Apie" evinced all the qualities of a 

|usrf^and able sovereign. History does not tnake quite such 
favourable mention of our King John, or of Philip of France, 
her contemporaries . . Jueal-u-deen, of the same dynasty, was 
celebrated for his clemency, Ms magnanimity and love of 
literature. • * 

• The Hindoo kingdoms' of Camata and Tellingana were re- 
established about the middle of the 14 th century.- The first, 
with its capital, Bijanuggur, " attained to a pitch of power 
“ and splendour not perhaps surpassed by any previous Hindoo 
<{ dynasty /* and such was the mutual estimation between the 
Hindoo and Mussulman Sovereigns of the Deckan, that inter- 
marriages took place between them, Hindoos were in high 
command in the Mussulman army, and Mussulmen in the* 
Hindoo, and one Rajah of Bijanuggur built a mosque for his 
Mahomed an subjects.* In the reign • of Mahomed Toglak, 
a.d. 1351, there was an admirably regulated horse and foot 
post from the frontier to the capital. That capital, Delhi, 
is described as a most magnificent city, its mosques and 
walls without an equal on the earth. 

The public works of his successor, Feross Shah, consisted of 
50 dams across rivers to promote irrigation, 40 mosques and 
30 colleges, 100 caravanseries, 30 reservoirs, 100 hospital^ 100 
public baths, ISO bridges, besides many other edifices for pleasure 
and ornament, and, above all, the canal from the point in the 
J umna where it leaves the mountains of Carnal, to Hansi and 
Hissar, a work which has been partially restored by the British 
Government. The historian of this monarch expatiates on 
the happy state of the ryots under his government^ on the 
goodness of their houses and furniture, and the general use of 
gold and silver ornaments amongst their women. He says, 
among other thJngs, that every ryot had a good bedstead, 
and a neat garden. 1 H^is said to be' a writer not much to bo 
trusted ; but the gei^p^ state of the country must no doubt 
have been flourishing, for Milo de Conti^an Italian traveller, 
who visited India about a.d. 1420, speaks highly of what he 
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saw in Guzerat, and found the banks of theQangds covered 
with towns, amidst beautiful gardens ancT orclardsi. " tfe 
passed four famous cities before he reached Maarazia, which 
he describes as a powerful city, filled with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. His accounts are corroborated by those of 
Barbora and Bartema, who travelled in the early part 6f the 
16th century. The former in particular describes Cambay 
as a remarkably well built city, situated in a beautiful and 
fertile country, filled with merchants of all nations, and with 
artizans and manufacturers like those of Flanders. Cnesar 
Frederic gives a similar account of Guzerat, and Ibn 
Batuta, who travelled during the anarchy and oppression of 
Mohammed Tagluk's reign, in the middle of the 15th century, 
^when insurrections were reigning in most parts of the country, 
enumerates many large and populous towns and cities, and 
, gives a high impression of the state in which the country 
must have been before it fell into disorder. 

Abdurizag, an ambassador from the grandson of Tamerlane, 
visited the South of India in 1442, and concurs with other 
observers in giving the impression of a prosperous country. 
The kingdom of Candeish was at this time in a high state of 
prosperity under its own kings ; the numerous stone embank- 
ments by which the streams were rendered applicable to irri- 
gation are equal to any thing in India as works of industry 
and ability, 

Baber, the first sovereign of the Moghul dJTbasfy, al- 
though he regards Hindostan with the same dislike that 
Europeans still feel, speaks of it as a rich and noble country, 
and expresses hi! astonishment at the swarming population 
and the innumerable workmen of every kind and profession. 
Besides the ordinary business of bis kingdom, he was con- 
stantly occupied with making aqueducts, reservoirs, and other 
improvements, as well as in introducing j^^fruits, and 
other productions of remote conquerors. Humayon, 

whose character was free from vices &nd violent passions, was 
defeated, and obliged to fly from Hindostan, by Shir Shah, 
who is described as a prince of consummate prudence and 
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who, notwithstanding his constant activity, in the field, during 
a short reign had brought his territories into the highest 
order, and introduced many improvements into his civil 
government. “ He made a high road extending for four 
" months’ journey from Bengal to the Western Rhotas hear 
the Indus, with caravanserais $t every stage, and wells at ; 

“ every mile and a half. There was an Imam and Muezzim 
“ at every mosque, and provisions for the poor at every cara- 
“ vanserai, with attendants of proper castes for- Hindoos, as" 

“ well as for Mussulmen. The road was planted with rows 
“ of trees for shade, and in many places was in the state 
“ described when the author saw it, after it had stood for 
“ eighty-two years.”* 

It is almost superfluous to dwell upon the character of the 
celebrated Akbar, who was equally great in the cabinet and « 
in the field, and renowned for his learning, toleration, 
liberality, clemency, courage, temperance, industry, and large- 1 
ness of mind. But it is to his internal policy that Akbar 
owes his place in that highest order of princes whose reigns 
have been a blessing to mankind. t He forbad trials by 
ordeal, and marriages before the *ge of puberty ; and tlie 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He also permitted widows 
to marry a second time, contrary to Hindoo law. Above all, 
he positively prohibited the burning of Hindoo widows 
against their will. He employed his Hindoo subjects equally 
with Mahomedans, abolished the capitation tax on infidels, 
as well as all taxes on pilgrims, and positively prohibited the 
making slaves of persons taken in war. He perfected the 
financial reforms which had been commenced in those pro- 
vinces by Shir Shah. He remeasured all the lands.capable 
of cultivation within the empire ; ascertained -the produce of 
each .hegah;J determined the proportion to be paid to the 
public ; and commuted it for a fixed money rent, giving the 
cultivator the option of paving' in kind, if he thought the 
money rate tdo high. He abolished at the same time a vast 

* Elphifi&tone’s History, vol. p. 151. t P* 28Q, 

* More .than half .an acre. 

■* ■ * * '.-’t ' . 



number ot vexatious taxes and fees to officers. ^ The result of 
these wise measures was to reduce the amount of the public 
demand considerably. His instructions to his revenue officers 
have come down to us, and show his anxiety, for, the liberal 
administration of his system, and for the ease and comfort ol 
his subjects. The tone of' his instructions to his judicial 
officers was “ just and Ifenevolent he enjoined them to be 
sparing in capital punishments, and unless in cases of dan- 
gerous sedition, to inflict none until he had received the Em- 
peror's confirmation. He forbad mutilation, or other cruelty, 
as the accompaniment of capital punishment. He reformed 
and new modelled his army, paying his troops in cash from 
the treasury, instead of by assignments on the revenue. 
Besides fortifications, and other public works, he erected 
4 many magnificent buildings, which are described and 
eulogized by Bishop Heber. System and method were intro- 
duced into every part of the public service, and the whole of 
his establishments present “ an astonishing picture of mag- 
nificence and good order, where unwieldy numbers arc 
managed without disturbance, and economy is attended to in 
the midst of profusion.” 1 

Akbar appears with as much simplicity as dignity. Euro- 
pean witnesses describe him as “ affable and majestical, mer- 
“ ciful and severe ; temperate in diet, sparing in sleep, skilful 
“ in making guns, casting ordnance, and mechanical arts, cu- 
“ riously industrious, affable to the vulgar, loved and feared 
" of his own, terrible to his enemies.” Can we say as much 
for his great contemporaries, — Elizabeth of England, or 
Henry the Fourth of France ? 

The Italian traveller, Pietro del Valley who wrote in the 
last year of th*e reign of Jehanger, A&i&r's son, a.d. 1623, 
bears this testimony to the character of that prince, and to 
the condition of the people under his rule : — “ Generally all 
“ live much after a genteel way, and they do it securely ; as 
“ well, because the king does not prosecute his^subjeets with 
“ false accusations nor deprive them of anything when he sees 
u them live splendidly and with the appearance of riches (as is 
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“ often done in other Mahomedan countries), as because the 
" Indians are inclined to those vanities.” 

But the reign of Shall Jehan, the grandson of Akbar, was 
the most prosperous ever known in India. His own domi- 
nions enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity and good 
government ; and although Sir Thomas Roe was struck with 
astonishment at the profusion of wealth which was dis- 
played when he visited the Emperor in his camp in 1615, in 
which at least two acres were covered with silk, gold carpets 
and hangings, as rich as velvet embossed with gold and 
precious stones could make them, yet we have the testimony 
of Tavernier that he who caused the • celebrated peacock 
throne to be constructed, who, at the festival of his accession, 
scattered amongst the bystanders money and precious things 
equal to his own weight, f< reigned not so muefi as a king * 
over his subjects, but rather as a father over his family.” 
Ilis vigilance over his internal government was unremitting, 
and for the order and arrangement of his territory, and the 
good administration of every department of the State, no 
prince that ever reigned in India could be compared to Shah 
Jehan. • 

All his vast undertakings were managed with so much 
economy, that after defraying the expenses of his great expe- 
ditions to Candahar, his wars in Balk, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Shah Jclian left a treasure, which some reckoned at near six, 
others at twenty-four millions in coin, besides his vast accu- 
mulations in wrought gold and silver, and in jewels. 

Mistreatment of his people was beneficent and paternal,*’ 
and his liberal sentiments towards those around him, cannot 
be better shewn than by the confidence which he so gene- 
rously reposed in his sons.* 

So stable was the foundation upon which this prosperity 
rested that the empire continued to be in a flourishing con- 
dition for a large portion of the long, intolerant, and oppressive 


* Elphinstone, vol. H. p. 399. • 
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reign of Aurungzebe, and notwithstanding the misgovcmment 
which followed in the next thirty years, under a series of 
weak and wicked princes, and the commotions which attended 
the breaking up of the empire, the enormous wealth which 
Nadir Shah was enabled to carry aw r ay with him when he 
quitted Delhi in 1739, is proof that the country was still in a 
comparatively prosperous condition. 

Among many distinguished Princes of the Deccan in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Mulik Amber, the "Regent 
of Beejapore, holds a distinguished place, both as a warrior 
and a statesman. He is described to have been a man of un- 
common genius. lie made his regency respected at home 
and abroad. He abolished revenue farming — substituted a 
fixed money assessment for a payment, in kind — revived the 
(village establishments, where tliey had fallen into decay. By 
such means the country soon became thriving and prosperous, 
c and although his expenditure was liberal his finances were 
abundant. Por upwards of twenty years he was the bulwark 
of his country against foreign conquest. Though almost^ 
constantly engaged in war, this great man found leisure to 
cultivate the arts of peace j He founded the city of Kirkee, 
built several splendid palaces, and introduced a system o.’ 
internal administration, which has left his name in every 
village far more venerated as a ruler, than renowned as a 
general.* * 

Of the character of the Hindoo Sovereigns who were the 
contemporaries of the Mussulman Emperors in the fourteenth 
and filteenth centuries we know nothing ; but we know that 
their territories had attained to a pitch of power and splen- 
dour which had not been surpassed by their ancestors, We 
know also that the principal administrators the Mussulman 
dynasties, with rare exceptions, were Hindoos — that they 
were entrusted with the command of armies, and with the 
regulation of the finances. 

The “ robber,” Sevajee, who entered upon the*scene in the 


Grant Dnff, vol. i. pp, 94-6. 
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latter part of the sixteenth century, and who shook the Moghul 
Empire to its foundation during the reign of Aurungzebe, was 
an able as well as a skilful general. His civil government was 
regular, and he was vigorous in exacting, from his provincial 
and his village officers, obedience to the rules which he laid 
down for the protection of the* people. His enemies bear 
witness to his anxiety to mitfgate the evils of war by humane 
regulations, which were strictly enforced. Altogether, this 
robber hero has left a character which has never since been 
equalled or ever approached by any of his countrymen, None, 
however, of his military successes raise so high an idea of his 
talents as the spirit of his domestic administration,* and the 
effect of these appear to have been permanent for nearly 
eighty years after his death, viz. in 1758. We have the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the state of the Mahratta* 
Territory from the pen of Anquetil du Perron : — 

“ On the 14th of February, 1758, I set out from Mah6 for 
Goa, in order to proceed to Surat, and, in all my routes, I 
took care to keep specimens of the money of all the states I 
passed through, so that I have examples of every coin that is 
current from Cape Cormorin to Delhi, From Surat, I passed 
the Ghats, the 27th of March the same year, about ten in the 
morning, and when I entered the country of the Mahrattas, 
I thought myself in the midst of the simplicity and happiness 
of the golden age, where nature was yet unchanged, and war 
and misery were unknown. The people were cheerful, vigo- 
rous, and in high health, and unbounded hospitality was an 
universal virtue : every door was open, and friends, neigh- 
bours, and strangers, were alike welcome to whatever thej?’ 
found. When I came within seven miles of Aurungabad, I 
went to see the celebrated pagoda of Ellora.”f 

Sevajee had several worthy successors; amongst them 
were the Pcishwahs, Ballajee, Wiswanath, and his son 
Bajee Kao Bullal. This latter is said to have united the 


* Grant Duffs History of the Mahrattas, vol. ii. 

t Extracted from page 376 of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” of 1762, beaded 
“ Brief Account of a Voyage to India, by M. Anquetil du Peron.” 
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enterprize, and vigour, and hardihood of a Mahratta Chief 
with the polished manners, sagacity, and address, which fre- 
quently distinguish the Brahmins of the Concan. He had 
the head to plan and the hand to execute. To assiduous 
industry, and minute observation, he superadded a power of 
discrimination that brought him to fix his mind to points of 
political importance. lie was a man of uncommon eloquence, 
penetration, and vigour, simple in his habits, enterprizing 
and skilful as a military leader, and at all times partaking of 
the fare and sharing the privations of the meanest horseman. 

His successor, Rallajee Rao, was a man of considerable 
political sagacity, of polished manners, and of great address, 
though indolent and voluptuous, he was generous and cha- 
ritable, kind to his relations and dependants, and an enemy 
■to external violence; amidst the distractions of war, he de- 
voted much of his time to the civil administration of his 
‘ territory; in his reign the condition of the whole Mahratta 
population was much ameliorated, the system of farming 
the revenues was abolished, the ordinary tribunals of civil 
justice were improved, and the Mahratta peasantry “have 
ever since blessed the ddys of Nana Laliish Puwcshwar.”* 
Although the military talents of Mahdoo Rao, who suc- 
ceeded him, were conspicuous, yet his character as a 'sove- 
reign is entitled to far higher praise. “He is deservedly 
celebrated for his firm support of the weak against the 
oppressive-— of the poor .against the rich— and, as far as the 
construction of society admitted — for his equity to all.” He 
prevented his revenue officers from abusing their authority 
•by vigilant superintendauce, and by readily listening to the 
complaints of the common cultivators, and at that time, the 
Mahratta country, in proportion to its. fertility, was more 
thriving than any other part of India. The preference shown 
in promoting officers who Gould boast of hereditary rights 
encouraged patriotism and applied national feeling to pur- 
poses of good government. Mahdoo Rao was assisted 
in his government by his minister, “ the celebrated Ram,” 
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Earn Shastree, a pure aud upright judge, whose conduct would 
have been considered admirable under any circumstances. 
The benefits which he conferred on his countrymen were 
principally by example. The weight aud soundness of his 
opinions were universally acknowledged during his life, and 
the decisions of the Punchayets which gave decrees in his time 
are still considered precedents. His conduct and unwearied 
zeal had a wonderful effect in improving the people of all 
ranks ; he was a pattern to the well disposed ; the greatest 
man who did wrong stood in awe of Ram Shastree, and 
although persons possessed of rank and riches did, in several 
instances, try to corrupt him, none dared to repeat the expe- 
riment, or to impeach his integrity. His habits were simple 
in the extreme; it was a rule with him to keep nothing more 
in his house than sufficed for the day's consumption.* And 
such was his sterling virtue and stern sense of justice, that 
when asked by Pap nautli Rao, what atonement he could 
make for his participation in the murder of his nephew, the 
Pcishwali Nasrain Rao, the brother and immediate successor 
of Madhoo Rao: “The sacrifice of your own life," was the 
reply of the virtuous and undaunted Shastree; “for your 
u future life cannot be passed in amendment, neither you nor 
ci yc ur government can prosper ; and for my own part, I will 
“ neither accept employment nor enter Poonah, whilst you 
“preside in the administration." He kept his word, and 
retired to a sequestered village near Waec.f The murdered 
Nasrain Rao, a youth of eighteen, was affectionate to his 
relations, kind to his domestics, and all but his cuemies loved 
him. 

The celebrated Hyder Ali was the contemporary and anta- 
gonist of Madhoo Rao, by whom he was more than once sig- 
nally defeated ; but Hyder turned these failures to account, 
and, like the Czar Peter, " submitted to be worsted that he 
“ might learn to be superior," By usurpation from his sove- 
reign, the Rajah of Mysore, and by subsequent conquests, he 
made himself master of a territory 400 miles in length from 
north to south, and near 300 miles in breadth from east to 
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west, with a population of many millions, an army of 300,000 
men, and a revenue computed to amount to £5,000,000. 
Although almost constantly engaged in war, the improvement 
of his country and the strictest executive administration 
formed the constant objects of his care. The manufacturer 
and the merchant prospered in every part of his dominions ; 
cultivation increased, new maniffactures were established, and 
wealth flowed into the kingdom. Against negligence or mal- 
versation he was inexorable; the officers of revenue fulfilled 
their duty with fear and trembling ; the slightest defalcation 
was summarily punished. IJfrhad his eye upon every corner 
of his own dominions, and in every Court of India. The 
minutest circumstance of detail was known to him ; not a 
movement in the remotest corner could escape him ; not a 
1 murmur or intention of his neighbours but flew to him. His 
secretaries successively read to him the whole correspondence 
of the day, and although unable to write himself, he dictated 
in few words the substance of the answer to be given, which 
was immediately written, read to him, and dispatched. He 
possessed the happy secret of uniting minuteness of detail 
with the utmost latitude fof thought and enterprize. As his 
perseverance and dispatch of business were only equalled by 
his pointedness of information, so hi3 conciseness and decision 
in. the executive departments of a great government, are 
probably unprecedented in the annals of man.* 

He bequeathed to his son, Tippoo Sultan, an overflowing 
treasury, which he had filled ; a powerful empire, which he 
had created ; an army of 3C0,000 men, that he had formed, 
•nlisciplined, and inured to conquest ; and a territory w hich, as 
contemporary historians and eye-witnesses assure us, had in 
no way deteriorated under the sway of his successor. 

“ When a person, travelling through a strange country, 
“ finds it well cultivated, populous with industrious inhabi- 
“ tants, cities newly founded, commerce extending, towns 
“ increasing, and every thiug flourishing, so as to indicate 
" happiness, he will naturally conclude it to be under a form 
• For this character of Hvder, see Colonel Fullarton’s View of the Interests of 
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“ of government congenial to the minds of the people. This 
“ is a picture of Tippoo* s country, and this is our conclusion 
“ respecting its government. It has fallen to our lot to tarry 
“ some time in Tippoo* s dominions, and to travel through 
" them as much, if not more, than any other officer in the 
t( field during the war ; and we* have reason to suppose his 
u subjects to he as happy aS those of any other sovereign ; 
u for we do not recollect of any complaints or murmurings 
u among them ; although, had causes existed, no time would 
“ have been more favourable for their utterance, because the 
<e enemies of Tippoo were in power, and would have been 
“ gratified by any aspersion of his character. The inhabi- 
“ tants of the conquered countries submitted with apparent 
<c resignation to the direction of their conquerors ; hut by no 
ct means as if relieved from an oppressive yoke in their* 
“ former government ; on the contrary, no sooner did an op- 
“ portunity offer, than they scouted their new masters, and 
" gladly returned to their loyalty again.*** “ Whether from 

the operation of the system established by Ilyder, from 
u the principles which Tippoo adopted for his own conduct, 
“ or from his dominions having suffered little by invasion for 
“ many years, or from the effect of these several causes 
“ united, his country was found everywhere full of inhabi- 
" tants, and apparently cultivated to the utmost extent of 
u which the soil was capable, while the discipline and fide- 
<( lity of his troops in the field, until their last overthrow, 
ec were testimonies, equally strong, of the excellent regula- 
cc tions which existed in his army. His government, though 
“ strict and arbitrary, was the despotism of a strict and ablCr 
" sovereign, who nourishes, not oppresses, the subjects who 
cc are to be the means of his future aggrandisement ; and his 
“ cruelties were, in general, inflicted only on those whom he 
“ considered as his enemies.**t 

It would J3e a great mistake, however, to suppose that all 
this prosperity was created either by Hyder or his son. Their 
sway, which did not last for half a century, was too short for 

* Moore’s Narrative of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, p. 201. 

4i V iJ... _ njn 
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such a work. The foundation of it was laid by the ancient 
Hindoo dynasty, which preceded them — the constructors of 
the magnificent canals by which Mysore is intersected, and 
which insures to £he people certain and prodigal returns from 
its fertile soil.* 

The British Government, <and their great rival, Hvder Ali, 
appeared on the political stage *of India nearly at the same 
moment, and in the year that Hydcr established his sway 
over Mysore, by usurpation from its legitimate sovereign, 
Bengal— the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown of the 
Moghuls — came into our possession. Although still suffering 
from the scourge of a recent Mahratta invasion, Clive de- 
scribed the new acquisition as a country “ of inexhaustible 
“ riches,” t and one that could not fail to make its new 
^masters the richest corporation in the world. “ In spite,” 
says Mr. Macaulay, “of the Mussulman despot, and of the 
( “ Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the East 
“ as the Garden of Eden — as the rich kingdom. Its popula- 
“ tion multiplied exceedingly ; distant provinces were 
“ nourished from the overflowing of its granaries ; and the 
“ noble ladies of London fcnd Paris were clothed in the deli- 
“ cate produce of its looms.” From another authority, f we 
have an account of the people of Bengal, under its native 
sovereigns, which we should be disposed to regard as fabulous 
if it did not come from one who had been long resident in the 

* “The watercourses in Mysore, in magnitude rather resembling' navigable 
“ canals which issuing from the embankments, are conducted with admirable 
“ skill along the slope of the hills, and occasionally across ravines, with a fall 
•i barely sufficient for the flow of the water, feitilize the whole of the intei mediate 
“ space between their course and the river. These works are of great antiquity, 
u the last in order of time which supplies Seringapatam, having been completed 
“in the year 1690, by Sheik Deo Raj Ovdaar, to whom the country is also 
“ indebted for some of its most useful civil regulations." — Wilkes' Mysore, 
vol. ii. 

t Life of Clive. 

X “ The enormous amount of capital in the hands of individuals at this time, 
may be inferred from the fact, that in the Mahratta invasion of 1842, the banking 
firm of Juggur Sett, of Moorshedabad, — then the capital of Bengal, — was plun- 
dered to the extent of two and a half millions sterling."— ’Duff's History of the 



country, and who spoke from an intimate acquaintance with 
his subject, 

“ In truth (says Mr. Holwell) it would be almost cruelty to molest 
this happy people ; for in this district are the' only vestiges of the 
beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and strictness of the an- 
cient Hindostan Government, lle&e the property, as well as the 
liberty of the people, are inviolat?. Here no robberies are heard of, 
either public or private. The traveller either with or without mer- 
chandise becomes the immediate care of the Government, which 
allots him guards, without any expense, to conduct him from stage 
to stage ; and those are accountable for the safety and accommoda- 
tion of his person and effects. At the end of the first stage he is 
delivered over, with certain benevolent formalities, to the guards of 
the next, who, after interrogating the traveller as to the usage he 
had received in his journey, dismiss the first guard with a written 
certificate of their behaviour, and a receipt for the traveller and his 
effects, which certificate and receipt are returnable to the command- 
ing officer of the first stage, who registers the same, and regularly 
reports it to the Rajah. 

“ In this form the traveller is passed through the country ; and 
if he only passes he is not suffered to be at any expense for food, 
accommodation, or carriage for his merchandize or baggage ; but 
it is otherwise, if he is permitted to make any residence in one place 
above three days, unless occasioned by sickness, or any unavoidable 
accident. If anything is lost in this district, for instance a bag of 
money, or other valuables, the person who finds it hangs it on the 
next tree, and gives notice to the nearest chowkey, or place of 
guard; the officer of which orders immediate publication of the 
same h\j beat of tomtom, or drum.”* 

“ By the prudent administration of a system of sound 
" policy and humanity, the rich province of Dacca was culti^* 
“ vated in every part, and abounded in everything requisite 
“ for the comfort and gratification of its inhabitants. Justice 
“ was administered with impartiality, and the conduct of its 
“ administrators, Gholab Aly Khan, and Jeswunt Roy, gained 
“ great credij to their principal, Sanfcraz Khan. Jeswunt 
" Roy had been educated under the Nawul Aly Khan, whose 
“ example he emulated in purity, integrity, and indefatigable 

• Holwell’s Tract* upon India. 
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“ attention to business ; and in framing bis arrangements for 
“ the government of the province, he studied to render them 
“ conducive to the general ease and happiness of the people ; 
“ he abolished a$; monopolies, and the imposts which had 
u been laid upon grain.”* 

Such was the state of Bengal, when Alivardy Khan, the 
predecessor of Seevajah Dowlah — of Black -hole memory — a 
nominal Lieutenant of the King of Delhi, assumed its govern- 
ment. Under his rule, notwithstanding many serious defects 
in his character, and some black deeds, the country was con- 
siderably improved. Many of his relations and friends, whom 
he employed in affairs of trust, were men of great abilities 
and merit. If guilty of negligence or oppression, he never 
failed to dismiss them : merit, and good conduct, were the 
' only sure passports to his favoiflK He looked upon all his 
subjects as creatures of the same God, and placed Hindoos 
4 upon an equality with Mussulmen, choosing Hindoos for his 
Ministers, and nominating them to high military command, 
as well as to civil situations of importance. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Hindoos served him and bis family 
with exemplary zeal an A fidelity. During his reign, the 
revenues derived from the province, instead of being drawn 
to the distant treasury of Delhi, were spent on the spot. 
This was an incalculable advantage, and one cause of that 
prosperity which the people enjoyed under his reign, “ when 
“ peace, plenty, and good order everywhere prevailed, and 
<l the profound and universal tranquillity was never disturbed, 
“ except by the occasional insurrection of a refractory 
Jf Zemandar at some remote corner of a province.”* 

But in less than ten years after Bengal had become subject 
to British rule, a great and sudden change had come over the 
land. 

“ Every ship (Mr. Maoaulay tells us) from Bengal had for some 
time brought alarming tidings. The internal misgov^ r nment of the 
province had reached such' a pitch that it could go no further. 


* Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 430. 
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What, indeed, was to be expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh and blood 
could not bear it, armed with irresistible power, and responsible 
only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ilbinformed Company, 
situated at such a distance that the average interval between the 
sending of a despatch and the receipt of an answer, was above a year 
and a half! Accordingly, duriqg the five years which followed the 
departure of Clive from Bengal, the misgovernment of the English 
was carried to a point such as seemed hardly compatible with the 
very existence of society. The Roman proconsul who, in a year or 
two, squeezed out of a province the means of rearing marble palaces 
and baths on the shores of Campania, of drinking from amber, of 
feasting on singing birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators and 
flocks of camelopards ; the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind 
him the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long train 
of gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses trapped and shod with J 
silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was 
not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But cruelty 
itself could hardly have produced greater evils than sprang from 
their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. They pulled down their 
creature, Meer Jaffier. They set up in his place another Nabob, 
named Meer Cossim. * 

“ But Meer Cossim had parts and a will ; and though sufficiently 
inclined to oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear to see 
them ground to the dust by oppressions which yielded him no profit, 
nay which destroyed his revenue in the very source. The English 
accordingly pulled down Meer Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffier 
again ; and Meer Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre 
surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Ilole, fled to the dominions 
of the Nabob of Oude. At every one of these revolutions, the new 
prince divided among his foreign masters whatever could be scraped 
together in the treasury of his fallen predecessor. The immense 
population of his dominions was given up as a prey to those who had 
made him a Sovereign, and who could unmake him. The servants of 
the Company obtained, not for their employers, hut for themselves, 
a monopoly, of almost the whole internal trade. * They forced the 
natives to buy^dear and to sell cheap. They insulted with impunity 
the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of native dependents who 
ranged through the provinces, spreading desolation and terror 
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armed with all the power of the Company. Enormous fortunes 
were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of 
human beings were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They 
had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny 
like this. They found the little finger of the Company thicker than 
the loins of Surajah Dowlah. *Under their old masters they had at 
least one resource : when the evil Jbecame insupportable, the people 
rose and pulled down the government. But the English Govern- 
ment was not to be shaken off, That Government, oppressive as 
the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization. 

“ 1 can only say/* writes Clive, “ that such a scene of 
“ anarchy, corruption, and extortion, was never seen or heard 
" of in any country but Bengal ; the three provinces of 
' " Bengal, Behai", and Orissa, producing a revenue of 
“ £3,000,000 sterling, have been under the absolute manage- 
“ ment of the Company’s servants ever since Meer Jaffier’s 
“ restoration to the Soobahship ; and they have, both civil and 
“ military, exacted and levied contributions from every man 
"of power and consequence, from the Nabob down to the 
“ lowest Zemendar. Th(*> trade has been carried on by free 
" merchants, acting as gomastahs to the Company’s servants, 
" who, under the sanction of their names, have committed 
“ actions which make the name of the English stink in the 
"nostrils of a Gentoo and a Mussulman; and the Com- 
" pany’s servants have interfered with the revenues of the 
" Nabob, turned out and put in the officers of the Govern- 
“ ment at their pleasure, and made every one pay for their 
Jt preferment.” t 

A severe famine followed upon this misgovernment, so that 
it is not surprising to find the Governor-General, Lord Corn- 
wallis, twenty years afterwards, describing Bengal as a 
country that was hastening to decay. These are his words : — 
" I am sorry to be obliged to say, that agriculture and com- 
" merce have for many years been gradually declining ; and 
" that at present, excepting the class of Shooffs and Banyans, 
C( who reside almost entirely in great towns, the inhabitants 
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“ of these provinces were advancing hastily to a general state 
“ of poverty and wretchedness. In this description I must 
“ even include almost every Zemendar in the Company’s ter- 
“ ritories ; which, though it may have been partly occasioned 
“ by their own indolence and extravagance, I am afraid mflst 
(< also be in a great measure attributed to the dofects of our 
" former system of mismanagement.” 

Nor was it in our own territory alone that the evil of our 
misrule was felt. It spread into the dominions of our allies. 
From our first connexion with the Nabob of Oude, his king- 
dom was made a carcass for the British to prey upon. “ I 
fear/’ said Mr. Hastings,* when still vested with the supreme 
rule over India, and describing a state of things which he had 
been a party in producing, " I fear that our encroaching 
“ spirit, and the insolence with which it has been exerted, ’has 3 
“ caused our alliance to be as much dreaded by all the powers 
“ of Hindostan as our arms. Our encroaching spirit, and the 
“ uncontrolled and even protected licentiousness of indi- 
t( viduals, have done more injury to our national reputation 
“ than our arms and the credit of our strength has raised it. 
rf Every person in India dreads a ^connexion with us, which 
“ they see attended with mortifying humiliation to those wjio 
" have availed themselves of it.” And as a signal example of 
this feeling, and of measures which awakened it, he adduces 
our dealings with the Nabob of Oude. 

Before those dealings commenced, Oude, says the his- 
torian Mill, was in a high state of prosperity, it yielded, 
without pressure upon the people, a clear income of three 
millions, but by quartering, not only an army of soldiers^ 
but a host of civilians upon him, we soon reduced the Nabgb 
to a state of the bitterest distress and his country to poverty $ 
so that after bearing the burthen for some years, he found his 
income reduced to half its former amount. In nine years, 
unjustifiable extortions, to the amount of thirty* four lacs of 
rupees (£34(5,000) per annum, “ had been practised on that 
a dependant province.! The numbers, influence, and enor- 

. * • Gleig's Life of W. Hastings, vol. ii. 

t Mill's History of India, vol. v. p. 316. 
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“ mous amount of the salaries, pensions, and encroachments of 
“ the Company's service, civil and military, in the Vizier's ser- 
“ vice, said Mr. Hastings, have become an intolerable burthen 
“ upon the revenue and authority of his Excellency, and 
" exposed us to the enmity and resentment of the whole 
“ country, by excluding themative servants and adherents of 
“ the Vizier from the rewards iof their services and attach - 
“ ment. I am afraid that few men would understand me, if • 
“ I were to ask by what right or policy we levied a tax on 
" the Nabob Vizier, for the benefit of patronized individuals, 

“ and fewer still, if I questioned the right or policy of im- 
“ posing upon him an army for his protection, which he 
“ could not pay, and which he does not want ; with what 
" expression of features could I tell him to his face, ‘You do 
{J “ ndt want it, but you shall pay for it?' The first was a 
“ scandal to our Government, for cvciy Englishman in Oucle 
“ was possessed of an independent and sovereign authority. 

“ They learned, and taught others, to claim the revenue of 
“ lacs as their right, though they could gamble away more 
“ than tw T o lacs (I allude to a known fact) at a sitting."* 
Mr. Hastings did not content himself with this exposure of 
events which had occurred under his own administration. He 
withdrew a portion of that army which the Nabob “did not 
“ want, but for which he was obliged to pay but this bur- 
den was fastened upon him again with additions by Mr. 
Hastings' successor, Lord Cornwallis, in spite of the Nabob's 
earnest deprecations. Having gradually increased our demands 
under the name of subsidy, from £250,000 to £700,000 per 
•fciinum, Lord Teignmouth further increased it, and Lord 
Wellesley, under a threat of seizing upon the whole, in 1801 
extorted a surrender from the Nabob of one half of hi 3 domi- 
nions, valued at £1,300,000 of annual revenue, in satisfaction 
of a demand which we had imposed uponiunf of £700,000. 
But our exactions did not stop here; between the years 1815 
and 1825, wc extracted more than four millions under the name 
of loans from the Nabob, or, “ as they might be more justly 
described," says the Governor- General, Lord W. Bentirick, 

* Life of W. Hastings, vol. ii. p. 458. 



“ unwilling contributions extorted by fear of our power for 
which we gave him thp empty title of King, and a territory 
entirely unproductive, little better than a wilderness. t 

This is a brief history of our dealings with Oude, not penned 
by those who have suffered from them, but by the doers 
themselves. It is based upon fac^s that are upon our records, 
and is therefore indisputable^ If Qude, then, is now mis- 
governed — if its people are impoverished and oppressed — who 
is to blame— the native sovereigns, or those who have thus 
trampled upon the N ative Sovereigns ? Let Englishmen — 
now that the great question of India is before them, decide 
upon this question ; and let them not be drawn away from its 
merits by an appeal to the personal character of some of ftn 
chief actors in this drama. 

Lord Cornwallis was indisputably a just man, Lord Teign- 
mouth a religious man, and Lord W ellesley a great man ; 
nevertheless, there was nothing wise or great, just or religious, 
in their treatment of their helpless allies, the Sovereign Princes 
of Oude. 

We have seen that when the Governor- General Lord Corn- 
wallis was pronouncing the kingdom of Bengal to be in a 
state of rapid decay, the kingdom of Mysore, under the rule 
of Tippoo, was, upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, in a state 
of high prosperity; that its prosperity had 'in no way dimi- 
nished many years afterwards under the regency of Poorneah. 
We have, amongst many others, the testimony of the great 
Duke , who, speaking from his own observation, pronounced 
the government of Mysore to be in every respect entitled to 
applause, and as a mark of his approbation and esteem madq^ 
the Lewan Poorneah a present of his picture.}; 

" Every trait,” said the British Resident of that day,§ “ m 
“ the character of Poorneah marks him as an extraordinary 
“ man. * * * To a mind of singular vigour, he added an 
“ extensive acquaintance with the resources of the country ; 
" and an intimate knowledge of characters. The revenue 

* Minute, 30 July, 1831. t Bp. Heber's Travels, vl. ii. p. 81-87. 

t Colonel Wilkes. § Duke of Wellington'! Despatches, vol. 1. 
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“ of Mysore lias been raised to its present amount by the 
(( superior management of Poorneah by his attention to the 
“ repair of tanks and watercourses ; and the construction of 
“ roads and bridges ; by the encouragement which he has 
(i given to strangers to resort to and settle in Mysore ; and 
“ his general endeavours to improve the agriculture of the 
“ country, and the situation of the people under the 
{( government of the Rajah/’* 

Contemporary with Poorneali, and in no ways inferior to 
him, was Nana Furnarese, who for a quarter of a century 
administered the territory of the Peishwah, during the mi* 
nority of Bajee Rao. “ To attempt a character of this great 
“ Statesman, would be to detail a history of Maliratta politics 
“ for the last twenty-five years, during which he discharged 
f “ the duties of Minister with abilities unequalled. During the 
“ long and important period of his administration, by the 
“ force and energy of his single mind lie held together his 
u vast empire— composed of members whose interests were 
“ as opposite as the most anomalous elements — and by the 
“ versatility of his genius, the wisdom, and firmness, and 
“ moderation of his government, lie excited this mass ol 
“incongruities to one mutual and common effort, , With 
“ that wise and foreseeing policy — which, strong in its own 
“ resources, equdly reject the extremes of confidence and 
“ despair, lie supplied from the fertility of unexhausted genius 
“ an expedient for every possible cvent/’f 
The state of the territory which had been so long adminis- 
tered by this distinguished man was visited not many years 
after by the late Sir John Malcolm, who thus describes its 
condition : — # 

' “ It has not happened to me ever tcfJsee countries better 
“ cultivated, and more abounding in all ‘produce of the soil, 
“ as well as in commercial wealth, than the southern Mahrattn 
“ districts, when I accompanied the present Duke of Wel- 
lington to that country in the year 1803. I- particularly 


1 Official Report on Mysore, 1805 ; Asiatic Annual Register, 1805 . 
t A8mtic_^juiuuj v jUtt4££L V0 ^ v * P* — Miscellaneous Extracts. 
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« hefts allude to those large tracts near the borders of the 
* Kistnah. Poonah, the capital of the Peishwah, was a very 
" wealthy, and a thriving commercial town, and there was as 
“ much cultivation in the Deccan as it was possible an arid 
and unfruitful country could admit.” 

' And of another large portion # of the Maliratta territory, 
Malwa, now and formerly undfr the sovereignty of the Holkar 
family, and of the character of some of its rulers, we have 
the same favourable testimony from the &me distinguished 
witness. 

“ With respect to Malwa, I Saw it in a state of ruin, caused 
C£ by the occupancy, for a period of more than half a century, 
<e of that fine country by the Maliratta armies, the Pindarries, 
“ and, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of all India. 
<( Yet, even at that period, I was perfectly surprised at J thc 
" difference that exists between a distant view of such coun- 
" tries, and a nearer examination of their actual condition, 
" I had ample means afforded to me, as the person appointed 
c< to occupy that territory, and to conduct its civil, military, 
“ and political administration, to learn all that the records of 
“ Government could teach, and to obtain from other sources 
“ full information of this country ; and I certainly entered 
tf upon my duties with the complete conviction that commerce 
“ would be unknown, and that credit could not exist in a 
“ province which had long possessed, from its position, the 
“ transit trade between the rich provinces of western India, 
“ and the whole of the north-west provinces of Hindostan, 
“ as well as the more eastern ones of S augur and Bundle- 
“ cund. I found, to my surprise, that in correspondency 
“ with the first commercial and monied men of Rajpootana, 
" Bundlecund, and Hindostan, as well as with those of 
“ Goozerat, deahngs in money to a large amount had con- 
{< tinually taken place at Oogein and other cities, where 
“ soucars or bankers of character and credit were in a flou- 
“ rishing state, and that goods to a great amount had not 
“ only continually passed through the province, but that the 
* ' 

* Jividence- before Committee of Commons, 1833, p. 41. 
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et insurance offices which exist through all parts of India, 
" and include the principal monied men, had never shopped 
u their operations, though premiums rose, at a period of 
u danger, to a high amount. The native Government of 
u Malwa, wheii tranquillity was established through our 
“ arms, wanted nothing but^that which the attachment of the 
“ natives of India to their so$ soon supplied them with, a 
“ return of the inhabitants. And I do not believe that 
u in that country the introduction of our direct rule could 
“ have contributed more, nor indeed so much, to the pros- 
ff perity of the commercial and agricultural interests, as the 
“ re-establishment of the efficient rule of its former princes 
“ and chiefs, who, though protected from attack, are quite 
“ free in their internal administration from our interference. 
C£ With respect to the southern Mahratta districts, of whose 
“ prosperity I have before spoken, if I refer, as I must, to 
“ their condition before the last few years of Bajee How's 
“ misrule, I do not think that either their commercial or 
“ agricultural interests are likely to be improved under our 
“ rule, except in that greatest of blessings, exemption from 
“ wars which, while undeer our protection, they equally enjoy, 
“ /md I must unhesitatingly state, that the provinces belong- 
“ ing to the family of * Putwurdcn/ and some other chiefs on 
" the hanks of the Kistna, present a greater agricultural and 
" commercial prosperity than almost any I know in India. 
“ I refer this to their system of administration, which, though 
“ there may be at periods exactions, is, on the whole, mild 
“ and paternal ; to the knowledge, and almost devotion of 
tef‘ the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits; to their better 
^understanding, or, at least, better practice than us in many 
“ parts of the administration, particularly in raising towns 
“ and villages to prosperity from the encouragement given to 
“ monied men, and to the introduction of capital ; and, above 
“ all, to Jagheerdars (Kandownos} residing on their estates, 
“ and these provinces being administered by men of rank, 
“ wh$4ive and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded in 
“ office by their sons or near relatives. If these men exact 
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a v i nC es ; but, above all causes which promote prosperity, is 
« the invariable support given to the village and other native 


« institutions, and to the employment, far beyond what our 
“ system admits, of all classes of the population.”* 

“ The success of Allia Baee in ffie internal administration 
“ of her dominions was altogether wonderful. * * * The 
“ undisturbed internal tranquillity of the country was even 
tc more remarkable than its exemption from foreign attack. 

“ This was equally produced by her manner of treating the 
“ peaceable as vyell as the more ttirbulent and predatory 
“ classes ; she was indulgent to the former, and although 
“ strict and severe, just and considerate towards the latter. 

“ „ . . . The fond object of her life was to promote the 

“ prosperity of all around her ; she rejoiced, we are to'id, 

“ when she saw hankers, merchants, farmers, and cultivators 
rise to affluence, and so far from deeming their increased 
“ wealth a ground of exaction, she considered it a legitimate 
“ claim of increased favour and protection . . . There 

“ would be no end to a minute detail of the measures of her 
“ internal policy. It is sufficient to ’observe she has become 
" by general suffrage the model of good government in 

“ Malwa She built several forts, and at that of 

“ Jaum constructed a road with great labour and cost over 
f< the Vindhya range, where it is almost perpendicular. . , . 

“ Among the princes of her own nation it would have been 
“ looked upon as sacrilege to have become her enemy, or in- 
“ deed not to have defended her against any hostile attempt. 

“ She was considered by all in the same light. The Nizam** 
u of the Deckan and Tippoo SulSn held her in the samq 
“ respect as the PeisliWah, and Mahomedans joined with the 
“ Hindoos in prayer for her long life and prosperity . 

“ In the most sober view that can be taken of her 
“ character, she certainly appears within her limited sphere 
“ to have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers 
“ that ever' existed, and she affords a striking example of the 
“ practical benefit a mind may receive from preferring 
* * Sh* -John Malcolm, ' 



" worldly duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its 
“ Creator”* ' — . 

. Equally favourable testimony to the condition of, the do- 
minions of tlic Itajah of Berar, another member of the great 
Mahratta confederacy, was given by eye-witnesses : — “ The 
“ thriving condition of thp province, indicated by the appear- 
“ ance of its capital, (says European traveller) and eon- 
“ firmed by that of tiie districts which wc subsequently tra- 
“ versed, demands from me a tribute of praise to the ancient 
“ princes of the country. Without the benefit of navigation 
“ (for the ‘Nerbudda 5 is not here navigable) and without 
“ much inland commerce, but under the fostering band of a 
“ race of good princes, a numerous people tilled a fertile 
" country, and still preserve in the neatness of their homes, in 
“ Uie number and magnificence of their temples, their ponds, 
“ and other public works ; in the size of their towns, and in 
“ the frequency of tlieir plantations, the undoubted signs of 
“ enviable prosperity. The whole merit may be safely as- 
“ cribed to the former government, for the praise of good 
“ administration is rarely merited by Mahratta chieftains, 
“ and it is sufficient applause to say that the Chief of S augur 
“ in twenty years, and the Itajah of Berar in four, have not 
“ much impaired the prosperity which they found.”f 

“We now,” says another traveller in Berar, “continued 
“ our journey through a fine champaign country, abundantly 
“ watered with rivulets that issue from the neighbouring 
“ mountains. It was entirely free from jungle, full of vil- 
“ lages, and beautifully varied with tufts of trees and pools 
" of water. It is more easy to conceive than express the 
“ delight we experiencecftn changing the difficulties of the 
" former part of the journey. The Mahratta Government 
“ being well established in this part of the route, we expe- 
" rienced very civil and hospitable treatment, and found 
“^plenty of every kind of grain, which this highly cultivated 
^ country produced at a very cheap rate;” ‘and although 

# Malcolm's History of Central India, vol. i. pp. 176/195/- ^ 
t jfourney from Mirzapore to Nagpore in 1798, by a Memljtf df the .JLsiatic 
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inland commerce derives very; little encouragement from the 
Government,* which pays no attention to the public roads, 
yet 'the whole exports in seasons of plenty are saidto employ 
a hundred thousand bullocks * ; v <- \ 

From the Mahrattawe pass to the Rajpoot states; and here 
again we bring the, evidence of an> eve-witnoss to bear upon 
their, condition : 

** As compared with ’ilie cultivation of the King of Oude’s do- 
minions, it has always struck 'me. that there was a marked supe- 
riority in the appearance of the British territory. At the same 
time, it is but fair to state that' I have beheld small independent 
states governed by Hindoo Rajahs,' where the-cultivation appeared 
superior to that of the Company’s Provinces, and where the inde- 
pendent aid ‘of the* peasantry announced a greater' security of 
rights. In the year 1$10, when a large for 9 C marched’ beyond the 
British territory, the division halted for nearly two months within 
the dominion of the Rajah of Tihree, the flourishing condition of 
which excited the admiration of the whole army ,”t 

“ In passing through the Rampore territory^ we could not fail 
to notice the high slate of cultivation to which it has attained, 
when compared with the surrounding country ; scarcely a spot of 
land is neglected : and although the season was by no means fa- 
vourable, the whole, district seems to be covered with an abundant 
harvest. As we have no reason to conclude from the description 
we had receivod of the present Regent, that this state of pros- 
perity had been produced by any personal exertions on his part, 
we were solicitous to trace its source, and to discover whether, in 
the nature of the tenures, the mode of arrangement or otherwise, 
there were any peculiar circumstances which it might bo useful 
for us to advert to in the course of. executing the duty entrusted*; 
to us* The management of the Na^hub Pyz-oolah Khan is cele- 
brated throughout the country. It was the management of aif 
enlightened and liberal landlord, who devoted his time and atten- 
tion, and employed his own capital in promoting the prosperity 
of his country. When works of magnitude were required, which 
could not b£ accomplished by the efforts of the individual, the 

* Miscellanys Tracts. Asiatic Annual Register, voUii. p. 166. 
t ^ite’^Sta^ of British India, 1822. . 

t Reportjl^^mmissipp^ ( yppn the North-West provinces? 1808 . 
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means of undertaking them were supplied by bis bounty. ^Water- 
courses were constructed, the rivulets were sometimes made too 
overflow and fertilize the adjacent districts, and the paternal care 
of a popular chief was. constantly exerted to afford protection to 
his subjects, to stimulate their exertions, to direct their labours to 
useful objects, and to promote by every means the success of the 
undertaking. ^ „ 

“ If the comparison for the same territory be made between the 
management of the Kohillas and that of our own government, 
it is painful to think that the balance of advantage, is clearly in 
favour of the former . After seven years’ possession of the country, 
it appears by the ' report that the revenue has increased only by 
two lacs of rupees, or £20,000. Tho papers laid before Parlia- 
ment shew that in twenty years which have since elapsed, the col- 
lective revenues of Bohilcund, and the other districts forming the 
ceded provinces of Oude, had actually declined £200,000 per 
annum. 

“We could not fail, however, to observe the singular difference 
which the application of greater capital and greater industry is 
capable of producing in the state of contiguous lands. While 
the surrounding country seemed to have been visited by a desolat- 
ing calamity, the lands ofathe Rajahs Diaram and Bugwaut Sing, 
iinder every disadvantage of season, were covered with crops pro- 
duced by a better husbandry, or by greater labour. It should 
here be explained, that the neighbouring lands alluded to in the 
report consisted of British territory , already five years in our occu - 
potion” 

And even after all the abuse that has been lavished upon 
Oude, and upon its Sovereigns, we find upon unexceptionable 
r testimony that neither the state of the country, |^pr the 
character of its sovereigns, are so black as they repre- 
sented by our own officials. 

“ I was pleased, and surprised (says Bishop Heber),f after all I 
had heard of Oude, to find the country so completely under the 
pl^ugh^ince, were the oppression as great as is son^times stated, 
I cannot think that we should witness so considerable a population, 
£&<f so much industry; yet that sufficient anarchy antf mistule 

■ * Appendix to Political Report, 1832, pp. 36, 
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exists the events of yesterday afforded sufficient reason for sup- 
posing. 

' ’ “ "We found invariable civility, and good natured people backing 
their carts and elephants to make room fbr us, and displaying, on 
the whole, a far greater spirit of hospitality and accommodation 
1 than ten foreigners would have met yrith in London, ■ 

" The present king is fond of Ijterary and philosophical pursuits. 

“ Saadat Ali, himself a man of talent and acquirements, fond of 
business, and well qualified for it ; but, in his latter days, unhap- 
pily addicted to drunkenness, left him a country, with six millions 
of people, a fertile soil, a most compact position, and upwards of 
two' millions of ready money in the treasury, with a well regulated 
system pf financo, a peasantry tolerably well contorted, no army 
to maintain, except for police or parade, and every thing likely to 
produce an auspicious reign. 

“ I can bear witness certainly to tho truth of the king’s state- 
ment, that his territories are really in a far better state of culti- 
vation than I had expected to find them. From Lucknow to 
Sandee, where I am now writing,, the country is as populous and 
well cultivated as most of the Company’s provinces. I cannot, 
therefore, but suspect that the misfortunes and anarchy of Oude 
are somewhat overrated.” — P. 89. , , 

“ He was fond of study, and in*all points of oriental philology 
and philosophy, is really reckoned a learned man, besides having a 
strong taste in its mechanics and chemistry. 

“ Like our James I., he is said to bo naturally just and kind- 
hearted ; and with all those who have access to him he is extremely 
popular. No single act of violence and oppression has ever been 
ascribed to him, or supposed to be perpetrated with his knowledge ; 
and his errors have been' a want of economy in his expenses, a 
want of accessibility to his subjects, a blind confidence in fa-* 5 ” 1 
vourites, and, as will be seen, an 'unfortunate, though not ve% 
unnatural, attachment to different points of etiquette and preroga- 
tive.” He is described by Lord Hastings as a sovereign admira- 
bly fqjr uprightness, humanity, and mild elevation** 

Tho same l*igli authority testifies to the prosperous con- 
dition of the state of Bhurtpore under the native sovereigns : 

‘ { The country, though still bare of wood, has. more scattered 
trees fchanVe had seen for; many days baek^ and notwithstanding 



that the soil is sandy, and only irrigated from wells, .it is one of 
the best cultivated and watered trapts which I have ieen in India. 
The crops of corn now on the ground were really beautiful that 
of cotton, though gone by, shewed marks of having been jt very 
good one. "What is a sure proof of wealth, I saw several sugar 
mills, and large pieces of ground where the cane had just been \ 
cleared ; and, contrary to the u$ual habits of India, where the 
cultivators keep as, far as they can from the highway, to avoid the 
various molestations to which they are exposed from thieves and 
travellers, there was often a narrow pathway winding through the 
green wheat and mustard crops, and even this was crossed con- 
tinually by the channels which conveyed water to the furrows. 

“ The population did not seem great; but the villages which we 
saw were apparently in good condition and repair, and the whole 
afforded so pleasing a picture of industry, and was so much supe- 
rior to any thing whicli I have been led to expect in ftajpootana, 
or which I had seen in the Company's territories since leaving tho 
southern parts of Kohilcund, that I was led to suppose that either 
the Bajah of Bhurtpore was an extremely exemplary and parental 
govomor, or that the system of management adopted in tho British 
provinces was in some way or other loss favourable to the im- 
provement and happiness Jf the country than some of the native 

states.”* 

To the high character of Pertaub Sing — the first Itajah of 
Sattara-as a ruler, and to the prosperous condition of his 
territory, we have the emphatic testimony of the British 
Government itself. , * 

« We have been highly gratified by the information, from time 
to time transmitted to us by our Government on the subject of 
“ a y 0ur Highness’s exemplary fulfilment of the duties of that elevated 
ptuation in which it has pleased Providence to placo you. 

“ A course of conduct so suitable to your Ilighuess’s exalted 
station, and so well calculated to promote the prosperity of your 
dominions, and the happiness of your people, as that whiqji you 
havo wisely and uniformly pursued, while it reflects the highest 
honour on your own character, has imparted to ‘bur minds the 
feelings of unqualified satisfaction and pleasure. The liberty, 
also, which you have displayed in executing, at your own cost, 

* Bishop HeWs Journal, vol. ii. p. 361. 
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various public works of great utility, and which has so greatly 
raised yourjreputation in tho eyes of the princes and pcoplo of 
India, gives you an additional claim to our approbation, respect, 
and 'applause. 

• “ Impressed with these sentiments, the Court of Directors of 

the East India Company have unanimously resolved to transmit to 
you a sword, which will be presented to you through the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and which we trust you will receive with satis- 
faction, as a token of their high esteem and regard.”* 

And whilst thus congratulating this Bajah on the prosperity 
of his dominions, and the happiness of his people, the con- 
dition of some thirty millions of native British subjects, who 
have been under British rule for almost a century, is thus 
described by an unimpeachable witness : — f 

• “ No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact that the don- 
dition of the Bengal peasantryis almost as wretched and dograded as 
it is possible to conceive, living in the most miserable hovels, scarcely 
ht for a dog kennel, covered with tattered rags, and unable, in too 
many instances, to procure more than a singlo meal a day for him- 
self and family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most 
ordinary comforts of life. Wc speak without exaggeration when 
wo affirm, that if the real condition of those who raiso tho harvest, 
which yields between three and four millions a year, was fuTly 
known, it w r ould make the ears of one who heard thereof tingle.” 

Now, one of two things : Either the British Government 
found the people of Bengal in this appalling state, or they 
have been reduced to this state under British rule. If this 
was their normal state, what has the British Government 
been doing for a century that they have not extricated them 
from it? —or if they have sunk into this state what has that 
Government to say for itself in extenuation of such a result 
We have seen it admitted by the Governor-General Lord 
Cornwallis that in his time — that is, sixty years ago— the 
“ people were advancing hastily to a state of poverty and 
“ wretchedndKs.” We have it upon record, that almost im- 
mediately after our acquisition of Bengal, the Government, 

* Letter of the Court of Directory Par. Pa. a.d. 1843, No. 500, p. 12G8. 

t D?. Marshqaan, Friend of India, April 1, 1852. 
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instead of being the “ richest corporation in the world,” as 
promised by Clive, were without a shilling in their treasury.* 
From tbe times of Akbar down to the government of Meer 
Jaffier, a.d. 1837, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raise the sum which he had engaged to pay us, after 
his elevation, and the annual * tribute which he was at the 
same time bound to pay the King of Delhi, he raised the 
assessment upon the lands, and multiplied exactions. We 
continued these extra cesses, and from 1765 to 1790, our 
revenue system was one of constant changes and experi- 
ments, heavy arrears were outstanding, and the country was 
represented as already exhausted and impoverished. 6i I may 
“ safely assert (said Lord Cornwallis) that one-third of the 
“ dompany’s territories in Hindostan is now a jungle, in- 
“ habited only by wild beasts.” What is called the perma- 
nent settlement was introduced as a remedy for these evils, 
which in the space of ten years “ reduced most of the great 
a zemandars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced 
" a greater change in the landed property of Bengal than 
“ has perhaps ever happened in the same space of time in 
“ any age or country by the mere effect of internal regular 
(( tions,”t and which, upon the testimony of Governor- Gene- 
ral Lord Hastings, J “ completely destroyed every shadow 
“ of right in the tenants ; and reduced a comparatively rich 
" peasantry to the lowest state of indigence and penury.” 

The question, then, has been answered by the British 
Government itself. A peasantry, which was " comparatively 
r'*'***' rich” under its native sovereigns, has been gradually reduced 
t$>the * 4 lowest stage of indigence and penury” — doomed to 
live in the most miserable hovels, half starved, and in rags. 
Is a government which has produced this state of things in 
the most fertile country of the globe, in a position to boast, 
and to point with a finger of scorn, to the misdeeds of its 
predecessors ? And is it any consolation to those who arc at 

* Vansittart’b Narrative of Events in Bengal. 

+ Report of Committee of IJouse of Commons, p. 65. 

t Minute, 1815. 
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this moment suffering from tliis tremendous resolution, which 
has condemned them and their posterity to this miserable 
state, that wc were actuated in all that we did by the most 
“ benevolent intentions ?” 

Do *e unhappy people of Bengal, then, receive any com- 
pensation for the deep injuries inflicted upon them by our 
fiscal measures, from our police and judicial laws ? Is person 
and property better protected,— is justice more cheaply, more 
expeditiously, and better administered now than they were 
under the native princes 1 ? 

“ A new progeny (said the Governor- General Lord Hastings) 
has grown up under our hand ; and the principal features which 
shew themselves in a generation thus formed beneath the shade of 
our regulations, are a spirit of litigation which our judicial estab- 
lishments cannot meet, and a morality certainly deteriorated. • Lf 
in the system, or the practical execution of it, we should be found 
to have relaxed many ties of moral, or religious restraint, or the 
conduct of individuals to have destroyed the influcnco of former 
institutions, without substituting any check in their place— to 
have given loose to the most froward passions of human nature, 
and deprived the wholesome contact of public opinion and privato 
censure, we shall be forced to acknowledge that our regulations 
have been productive of a state of things which imperiously calls 
on us to provide an immediate remedy for so serious a mischief, 1 ”* 

This was the judgment of a Governor-General upon the 
effect produced by our judicial regulations upon the character 
of the people ; and with respect to the protection of person 
and property, we have it stated upon competent authority, t 
that it is at this moment just as it has been for the last fifty 
years, viz., so bad, that no man of property, within a circle 
of sixty or seventy miles round Calcutta, “ can retire to rest 
" with the certainty that lie shall not be robbed of it again 
“ before morning /* and yet, with all this evidence before us, 
evidence that, notwithstanding our best intentions, “ our ad- 
ministration/* as the Governor- General Lord W. Bcntinck 
admitted, " had in all its branches, revenue, judicial, and 

* Lord Hastings' Minute, in Parliamentary Papers, 1827, p. 157. 

t Friend of India, 28th August, 1851. 
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“ police, been a failure.” We boast of progress— of Indian 
progress ! 

The object of these pages, is to show, on behalf of those 
who cannot answer for themselves, that they are neither so 
olack, or we so white, as we paint them and ourselvdi— that 
their government and institutions were neither so defective, 
or ours so perfect, as \vc assert* them to fyate been ; and that 
the “ History of Indian Progress” which wc create in bulky 
volumes, only means, after all, that the Christian Indian 
government of the nineteenth centliry is better than the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo governments of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. This is the extent of our pretensions, 
and we can only support this claim by depreciating the cha- 
racters and doings our predecessors, and exaggerating our 
owft, and after all, leaving it much in doubt whether the 
balance is really in our favour. 
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